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INTEODUCTOEY. 

FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 

The failure of most foreign observers, even the most 
competent and the most acute, to arrive at a coriect 
understanding of Eussians and Eussian life ; the fact 
that, again and again, men who have learned to know 
the country, its inhabitants, and its language, are puzzled 
by the peculiar phenomena of Eussian life, and forced 
to confess that they have come to the end of their know- 
ledge — all this is due to one pervading cause, as patent 
as it is commonly overlooked, to the ignorance, in a word, 
shared by most foreigners alike, of the conditions which 
only a few generations ago were paramount in the great 
Monarchy of the East, and have determined the growth 
and progress of the present generation. The ordinary 
rule of daily life, that a man makes some inquiries 
about the family, the origin, and the antecedents of 
those with whom he cultivates acquaintance, is almost 
habitually neglected where international relations, and 
especially those with Eastern nations, are concerned. 

B 
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CHAPTER III. 


Kadical members of the nobility-The old and tlm new eras-Griboyedoflrs 
sketches of high life at Moscow-Memoirs of Her^n and Passek-Early 
life of Passek— Family of the Jakovleffs— ‘ Count Feodor, the chemist 
Parental home of Alexander Herzen-His early life and education 
-Demoralising influences-Later defects of character-ms friends 
Granovski and Belinski— Old Kuseian aristocrats. 


The spokesmen of motlern Radicalism in Russia are 
sprung in great measure from the high nobility of their 
country. Bakunin’s cousins and brothers figure still 
with some distinction as Adjutants-General and Mar- 
shals of Noblesse. Prince Michael Krapotkin, so often 
mentioned during the trial of the Socialists in the spring 
of last year, is a brother of the Governor of CharkofI, 
who was murdered for his vigorous prosecution of the 
Nihilists. Prince Alexander Urossoff, famous as the 
defender of Netchayeff and other Nihilists— the same 
man who, after having been banished from Moscow 
only five years ago as a political suspect, was appointed 
in 1876 Assistant in the Department of State for 
Poland, and transferred to St. Petersburg in that capa- 
city only last year— boasts of being cousin of the 
Chancellor of the Empire. A son of the late Adjutant- 
General, Count Jacob Rostovzoff, was imprisoned in 1862 
for being a correspondent of Alexander Herzen’s ‘ Kolo- 
kol ’ (‘ The Bell ’). Herzen himself was the illegitimate son 
of an aristocrat of rank, and nephew of a lieutenant-gene- 
ral and a senator who had been ambassador at the court 
of King Jerome. Herzen’s companion, Ogareff, belonged 
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likewise to an ancient and noble family, and was the 
«son of a senator. His rival, Prince Peter Dolgoruki — 
tlie author of one of the most venomous books that has 
ever been written against the Russian government — 
l)oasts a direct lineage from the house of Rurik the 
Varangian, and has a reigning prince among his ances- 
tors. Ivan Golowin has sprung from a house whose 
name was mentioned five hundred years ago in the 
register {Barchatnaja Kniga) of the high nobility.* All 
tliese men have risen to high places under the traditions 
of the old regime, and were brought up by parents who 
were the most exclusive aristocrats and the staunchest 
conservatives of their time. Very many of their con- 
temporaries even now make no secret of their predilec- 
tion for serfdom and its sister institutions, and do their 
best to counteract and frustrate the results achieved 
by the reforms after 1860 . The bulk, however, of this 
generation vacillates heljilessly between the old and the 
new era, and unites with occasional aspirations of an 
advanced liberal or even a radical character, habits and 
inclinations that are usually found only among down- 
right ‘ J unkers ’ and men of unbridled passions and un- 
hmited power. 

Certain common peculiarities, however, occur among 
all the representatives of this generation without dis- 
tinction of party. The same incapacity for consistent, 
methodical work, the same hankering after self-will and 
boundless indulgence, the same aversion to all that even 
looks like subordination to external authority, which 
constitute a reproach to Russian statesmen and aristo- 
crats, who have risen under the ancien regime, are as 
plainly discernible in the radical leaders of young 

^ It is notorious, we suppose, that all those who took part in the con- 
spiracy of 1826 belonged to the high nobility. 
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Eussia. Both parties have their origin in the same 
school ; both are the fruits of the same tree, differing . 
far more materially in the shell than in the kernel. 

Of the kind of society, under whose auspices the 
present generation of Kussian nobles has been trained, 
we have several, and in their way, classical illustrations ; 
above all, those which Griboyedoff has given m his 
immortal comedy, ‘ Sorrow comes from Sense ’ {Gore ot 
uma). It is not only that the chief characters in tins 
piece, such as the senator Fainiissofr, who hates all busi- 
ness, ’the secretary Moltschalin, unable to express an 
independent opinion from his ‘ humble rank,’ the book- 
hating blusterer Colonel Skalosub, tlie profligate actor 
Repetiloff’,the notorious swindler, but universal favourite, 
Anton Antonitch Sagorezki, represent types of a wide- 
spread species ; but even the seemingly most trifling allu- 
sion tc contemporary persons and events, which abound 
in this incomparable play, give an insight into the history 
of the manners of that time which is instructive in the 
extreme. Thus the ‘ Nestor of high-born rogues,’ who 
‘ would sell his two oldest and trustiest servants for a 
pair of greyhounds,’ is the famous Bluebeard of his 
time. General Ismailoff. The ‘ genius of the first rank 
—the duellist, bully and gambler who scoffed at 
decency and law,’ is the so-called ‘ American ’ Tolstoy, 
whom, in spite of his criminal propensities bordering on 
the insane, and even of his escape from Siberia, Alex- 
ander I. iilways received back into favour. The Prince 
Feodor, however, of whom his relatives report with 
horror, that — 

The Prince eschews all titles, rank, and stars— 

To dream of plants and dote upon his 'jars.' 

He’s turned a full-blown ' chemist ’ — and so shy, 

He’s but to see a lady, and he’ll fly — 
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is Herzen’s cousin Jakovleff. And though we cannot 
perhaps literally apply to the frondeurs and brawling 
* Nationalists what Eepetiloff says of the circle of friends 
and politic-mongers, wlio assemble for ‘secret purposes’ 
every Thursday evening at the English club at Moscow, 
still of those, too, it may be said : — 

So learnedly we argue and so loud, 

None hears his yoice amid the wrangling crowd — 

Of Byron’s poetry and Constant’s prose, 

The sacred rights of man and nations’ woes, 

Juries, and Parliaments— small things and great— 

And metaphysics and affairs of State : 

A glorious noise, my brother, how it spreads 

Warmth through our hearts and fancy through our heads ! 

Griboyedors sketches of high life at Moscow are 
largely filled up, as is well known, and in some places 
exaggerated, from Alexander Herzen’s Autobiography. 
The portraits which tlie founder of the young Eussian 
school has drawn of his father and his father’s brothers 
and sisters, of tlie ‘ Revel Merchant,’ Karl Ivanovitch 
Sonnenberg, and others, possess a value, not only as 
being superior specimens of what the modern memoir 
literature of Russia has to show, but as illustrating 
tlie study of Russian life and manners in a way that 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

That these indictments against the ancien .regime 
and its boundless demoralisation are not exaggerated — 
that Herzen drew from nature, and has in some cases 
rather softened down than overdrawn, is strikingly con- 
firmed by the Memoirs of his contemporary and relative, 
Tatjana Passek. The literature of memoirs affords, per- 
haps, no other example of two autobiographies such as 
these, each written with a different object and from 
opposite points of view, so perfectly supplementing 
each other and leading to exactly the same conclusions. 
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It is Strictly accurate to say that since Passek’s revela- 
tions have appeared, no doubt or obscurity can exist 
any longer as to the true nature of tlie events and per- 
sons depicted by Herzen. In themselves the two books, 
of course, are widely diflerent. The power of Herzen’s 
represeiitation lies in the author’s eminent talent for 
unfolding traits of character, in his discrimination 
between the essence and its accidents, and in the justice 
with which he brings out the better features of even 
the most corrupt and depraved natures. It was just 
becaiise he aimed at representing ‘ pure fiction ’ that 
tlie autlior of ‘ Byloje i diuni ’ was able to produce an 
historical picture of the times, wliich will remain quite 
as intelligible to posterity as it was to his contem- 
poraries, and is exempt for ever from the danger of 
growing stale. Tatjana Passek, on the other hand, 
keeps to the individual and concrete ; she calls things 
by their real names. She strives tlirougliout to adliere 
to historical narrative, and compensates by fiiithfulness 
of detail for what is wanting in her of descriptive talent 
and depth of literary power. Slie has left behind her, 
not indeed a work of art, but an excellent photograph 
of those events which Herzen elaborated into a picture, 
as rich in colour as unrivalled in fidelity to life. The 
chief merit of Madame Passek’s narrative consists in the 
proofs, amounting almost to demonstration, which it 
affords that Herzen and his friends do not differ essen- 
tially from their surroundings ; that they are the crea- 
tures of, and in many respects responsible for much of 
what they have afterwards learned to condemn. Tlie 
authoress heraelf has followed no fixed bent ; slie has 
simply wished to narrate. The circle of young revolu- 
tionists, who gathered round Herzen, and whose later 
action left a jiermanent impress on the Russian Libe- 
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ralism of the present day, is introduced to us in its 
every-day dress ; and what its members did, and what 
* they left undone, are described by an eye-witness. The 
moral of her narrative, though not expressly told, is 
plain. Enough is seen in this collection of examples, 
culled* apparently at hap-hazard, to show that the men 
of the revolutionary period, represented in her pages, 
are types and creatures of a species to whom the very 
names of duty and morahty are unknown, and whose 
vices have infected all their descendants alike, even 
those of most opposite views and opinions. 

We have mentioned that Tatjana Passek (Kutschin 
was her maiden name) was a relative of Alexander 
Herzen. The history of this relationship is so remarkable 
in connection with what remains to describe, that we 
}nust dwell upon it for a moment. At the end of the 
last century there lived in Moscow a Boyar, Alexei 
Jakovletr,! of boundless wealth, and belonging to the 
higher nobility, who, in addition to a number of mar- 
ried daughters, including a Princess Chovanski and a 
Madame GolochvastofF, left behind him four sons. All 
of these became fathers of a numerous progeny ; but 
their descendants and their name have died with them, 
since none of them ever made a prudent or judicious 
marriage. The eldest son Peter, when a lieutenant- 
general and a man of mature age, ran away with a 
young Swiss girl, a former governess in the house of 
General Suchtelen, lived with her for many years, and 
made her the mother of a number of daughters, of 
whom the eldest married a M. Kutschin, and ultimately 
became the mother of our authoress. In sxtTBTnis the 

• The Jakovleffs boasted s common ancestry with the house of Romanoff ; 
and, like the latter, derived their origin from Weidewut, King of ancient 
Prussia, and his son, Andreas Kobyla. It is said that Weidewut emigrated 
into Russia in 1341, and was there baptized. 
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age-stricken general married a widow of bad repute, 
Madame Ulski, with whom he liad been for many years 
on intimate terms. The second brother, Alexander, had 
taken his discliarge from the service when a young 
officer, and on tJie strength of his sliare of patrimony, 
led the life of a reckless ‘ peasant-grinder ’ of the old 
school, surrounded with a whole harem of favourites. 
No sooner had his elder brother died, than he com- 
menced a lawsuit against the widow, took possessioii of 
the famdy estates, broke open one night tlie writing- 
de.sk of the deceased, and secretly bunied the will, by 
wliich tlie latter had formally emancipated all his 
servants. A tyrant of the true Asiatic kind, he ran- 
sack.s tJie estate to till ])is harem, allows the i)roperty 
itself to go to ruin, ill-treats the peasants, and finally 
falls out with his co-lieirs ; to annoy whom he marries, 
wlicn almost on his death-bed, one of his former mis- 
tresses, leaving the son who was born of this union the 
sole heir of his enormous ])roperty. 

Tins son is the ‘ Chemist ’ Count Feodor of Griboye- 
doff’s comedy— a strange creature, who devotes himself 
exclusively to the study of natural science, takes up his 
quarters in a single room of his wealthy fiither’s man- 
sion, lets the splendid household of his ancestors sink 
miserably to decay, and witlidraws himself altogether 
rom tlie ivorld. His illegitimate half-brothers and 
sisters, who are counted by dozens, he releases from 
servitude . he portions them off liberally, and behaves 
to t lem with kindness, but purposely avoids giving any 
^ ^ education; they must remain, as they 

are, half-civilised, so as not to encumber him at any 
tune with claims.^ 


’ Till jana Passek 
V l^ecame 


thus d^enbes a visit to the house of the ‘ Chemist/ who, 
erzens l other-in-law, and exercised much influence 
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Ivan and Leo, the two youngest sons of Jakovleffs 
» family, were brought up in the European manner. 
Ivan, after resigning his captaincy in the Guard, had 
lived for ten years in Germany, France, and Italy, and 
on his return to Moscow, in 1811, had brought with 
liim the daughter of a Stuttgard citizen, Henriette 
Haag, who began by officiating as his coffee-server, 
then bore him two sons, and ended by remaining the 
companion of his whole after-life. This Henriette (the 
name being unpronounceable by the Eussian domestics, 
and the common idea being that all German men 
are called Ivan, she was called all her life Louise 
Ivanovna) was the mother of Alexander Herzen. The 
)iame ‘ Herzen ’ had been added by M. Jakovleff' to both 
his sons, wliom otherwise he treated very differently, to 
exju'css his ‘ heart-^aXt attachment to their mother.’ 
Witli this lady he lived under one roof, and treated her 
with a certain amount of consideration ; but he never 
had the courage to give her his own name and rank. 


over him : ^ In tho ante-room we were received by a numerous array of 

domestics, whose sole employment was smoking and playing cards. One of 
these idlers conducted us through a series of vast apartments, never lighted 
and never warmed, and just in the same state they were left in by their late 
owner when he set out for St. Petersburg. On tho floor all around were 
standing huge chests, crammed promiscuously with costly vessels and 
utensils of crystal, marble, and porcelain. On marble tables and bronze 
Hagbres lay objects of every sort and kind. On the walls hung costly 
gilded frames, emptied of their pictures, which leaned in dozens against the 
panelling. Half-broken chandeliers hung from the ceiling. Everything 
was covered finger-deep with dust, and reflected in melancholy grandeur 
y the pier-glasses that reached from ceiling to parquet. Stumbling over 
every conceivable obstacle, we came at length to a room which was in- 
^lahited. Alexander opened a door hung Avith tapestry, which led to tlie 
heinist s ’ cabinet and laboratory. He was sitting motionless, amid a chaos 
0 books, retorts, and chemical utensils, upon a divan covered with a tiger- 
8 m, which was exchanged every evening for pillows and coverlet. Tho 
same piece of furniture, which he used at daytime when eating and working, 
seived him for sleeping on at night.’ 


TBANSLATOE’S PEEFACE. 


TwEx\ty yeaks ago, Prince Dolgorouki, the author of 
‘La Viiritc snr la Riissie,’ prefaced his indictment against 
the administration of liis country with the remark, ‘ A 
book on Eussia must.be by a Eussian; my country 
resembling no other.’ Largely as our knowledge of 
Eussia has increased during this eventful interval, the 
observation still holds good. It is of some importance, 
therefore, that English readers should know that the 
author of the work, now translated, with some additions, 
from the lately published German original, not only writes 
with the authority of one familiar with the conditions of 
social and political life in Eussia, but deals with the subject 
as a Eussian. Opinions proceeding from such a source 
have a representative value of their own, irrespective 
in one sense of the views of foreign critics, but none the 
less indispensable for a calm and impartial estimate 
of the circumstances which have directed the attention 
of Europe to a State as unique in its composition as it 
is exceptional in its historical development. Keenly as 
this attention has been excited since Eussia re-emerged 
from her diplomatic obscurity which followed the 
Crimean war, to play a part, for good or for evil, in 
^European politics, which will form an epoch in her 
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Jakovleffs youngest brother Leo, commonly known 
only as ‘ the Senator,’ was also a member of this house- 
hold about 1820. At the end of his year’s instruction 
in the Guard, the necessary qualification for every aris- 
tocratical profession, he entered upon his diplomatic 
career, and after serving as ambassador in ttirns at 
Stuttgard, Cassel (at the court of King Jerome Napo- 
leon), and Stockholm, was enrolled among the fatres 
conscripti of Moscow, where he was then almost a 
stranger. Tliat a distinguished gentleman, such as he 
was, with a French education, and now a full-blown 
diplomat, should know nothing whatever of the laws he 
had to administer, and next to nothing of the language 
in which those laws were written, was a matter of no 
surprise j and it nowise hindered him from leading a 
life as active as it was enjoyable. He had been so 
early accustomed to lead a purely titular existence, that 
this seemed to him to be the only proper form of states- 
manship. He had entered regularly upon his duties as 
ambassador shortly before the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and the Courts concerned. 
He had then been removed, as actual Chamberlain of 
the Imperial Court, to Moscow— a place where the 
Court appeared once in every three years at the out- 
side, and then always for a short time only. Beloved 
on all sides, during the many years he lived with 
his brother and his brother’s children, for his good- 
nature, his amiability, and his indestructible youthful- 
ness, the old gentleman filled the offices of Senator, of 
honorary member of the department of supreme guar- 
dianship, of president of the Alexander Institute, and 
chief director of the Mary Hospital, besides the dignities 
of Chamberlain and Privy-Councillor. His coat, covered 
with stars, looked like a map of the firmament. So 
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liistoiy, and momentous as are tlie possible issues in- 
volved in this change, still, the problems of foreign 
policy and the questions connected with international 
relations deal rather with effects than causes. What, 
as Englishmen, we are called on to decide, is the j')rac- 
tical result of a certain line of action, or perhaps the 
probable consequences of a certain diplomatic act. 
What, as foreigners, it is difficult but most desirable to 
understand is, the motive poAver which determines tlie 
('ollective action of a State wliere, in the absence of 
representative institutions and the virtual sileiK'e of the 
Pr ess, a barometer of public opinion, in our meaning of 
the term, does not exist. It may be doubted Avliether 
a foreigner, hoAvever able an<l acute, avIio s])cal\s from 
observation rather than cxjiericnce, is qnalilicd for tlie 
ofllce of instructor in this respect ; his coinpetency is 
still more doubtful if his previous experience has been 
gained in the free atmosphei'e of a constitutional 
country. Accustomed to see the ripple on the surface 
denote the faintest moAxnnent of the populai’ mind, he 
runs the risk of ignoring, or at lea.st imperfectly study- 
ing, the undercurrents of political life in other countries 
where such tests arc not imnu'diately apparent. To 
analyse the ingredients and examine the various jihases 
of discontent; to distinguish betAveen a temporary ebul- 
lition and a permanent sentiment, between legitimate 
aspirations for reform and the Avild dreams of revolu- 
tion ; and to trace the secret causes of events — is a study 
which must be approached with feelings other than 
those of mere impatience with the intrigues of a court 
camarilla or the corruption of a bureaucratic class. 
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far, however, from being oppressed with this load of 
business, the worthy old man, always healthy, always 
* merry, and always busy, led the simplest and most 
innocent life in the world. In the morning, after sign- 
ing his papers, he would attend the various sittings 
and ccwnmittee-meetings — for he was an active member 
' of societies, medical, agricultural, archieological, and 
philanthropic — at midday he was off to some official oi‘ 
semi-official dinner, then to the French play ; at tea- 
time he would make his appearance in the rooms ot 
Louise Ivanovna, to tell the news and bandy arguments 
with his usually morose elder brother, whom he treated 
with more politeness than he received ; after that he 
generally went to some ball or rout. On Sundays there 
was a family ‘ spread ’ at the Princess Chovanski’s, the 
eldest and ultimately the centenarian sister of these 
brothers ; an uneducated aristocrat, fossilised in bigotry 
and old Eussianism. 

To describe this household in detail wotdd be super- 
fluous after Herzen’s incomparable sketches, which have 
been translated into German and most of the other 
leading languages of Europe.* Some notices, however, 
borrowed from the narrative of Madame Passek, will 
probably be of interest, even to those who are acquainted 
with her writings : — 

Not less than sixteen men-servants and maid-servants were em- 
ployed to look after two old gentlemen, a lady of an anomalous posi- 
tion in society, and two childi^en. Alexander Herzen, when a baby, 
was tended by three nurses : his father, who hardly ever drove out, 
kept a dozen horses, two coachmen, and two outriders, whose solo occu- 
pation consisted in fetching every evening the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ and 
in fighting and drinking. The winter was spent in one of M. Jakov- 


^ Compare Memoiren eines Russen : Hamburg, 1854, and Jungrussisch und 
Altlivldndisch : Leipzig, 1870. Second edition, 1871. 
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And yet with no other country is such a study more 
important than witli the Russia of the present time. 
Her days of isolation from Western influences are past. 
Tlie official dread of pubhcity — and especially of Euro- 
pean publicit}'^ — is a silent testimony to their power. 
Even the Slavo])hils, on the other hand, and those who, 
while championing tlie cause of progress against tlie 
reactionary stubbornness of bureaucratic absolutism, 
profess to purify the national life fi’om the taint of 
foreign elements, light in reality with weapons borrowed 
from the armoury of European ideas. Nor again, as 
I’ogards the relations between the government and the 
governed, can the former aflbrd to divorce itself from 
tliat public opinion at home which it learned to recog- 
nise upwards of twenty years ago, and since then, by a 
mutual interchange of action, has largely contributed 
to develope. Add to this the probable consequences of 
the recent war. Apart from the dangers of a foreign 
poli{;y dictated by a spirit of military aggression — 
dangers which European action, if united, will always 
be able to allay — it is impossible to suppose (Russian 
precedents of this century forbid the supposition) that 
a foreign war, of the character and magnitude of that 
from which Russia has recently emerged in a militaiy 
sense victorious, can tail to aflect the internal condition 
of the Empire. *In so liir as popular forces dictated its 
commencement, those forces must survive its termina- 
tion — the more so as, in this case, the manner in which 
the war has been conducted and concluded has entailed 
a heritage of discontent and disappointment at home. 
Hopes and aspirations have been excited which can 
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leflTs palatial mansions in Moscow, two of wliicli were never used at 
all. The summer was passed in the country, where half a dozen big 
estates vied for the honour of a visit from their lord. J oy, indeed, ' 
this visit could bring to nobody. Ivan Jakovleff was a man in whom 
the libertinism of the Voltairian school, mixed with old-Russian in- 
dolence, love of ease, aristocratical arrogance, and a tendency to 
hypochondria, nurtured by imaginary illness, made a compound as 
disagreeable as eccentric. Prematurely old, hindered by his peculiar 
i*elations with the woman who shared his home from entertaining in 
his own house the company to which he was accustomed, he became, 
in time, a torment to himself and all around him. Mon he openly 
and without exception despised ; the one thing which he claimed from 
them were the forms of good breeding. The convenances of life were 
to him a kind of moral religion. Every affable approach he resented 
as familiarity, eveiy spark of feeling as sentimentalism ; and yet at 
the bottom he was a weak man. That he was not happy can easily 
be imagined j that his presence scared away all pleasure from others 
he was well aware. A constant maladc imayinaire, ho had always 
tliree doctors to attend him, and besides this, he never ceased to 
plague himself with household cares. lie was always being robbed 
and cheated by his stewards, and so he kept double watch over every- 
thing ho had about him. He would lock up the ends of candles and 
the half-empty decanters ; but let himself bo robbed of a whole forest 
on one of his estates, and of a whole crop of oats on another. Every 
evening his valet had to report to him exactly whether all the lights 
were out and the dooi*s locked ; but never did this scrupulous master 
examine whether his orders had been carried out. He allowed his 
empty hoiLses to stand unlet to avoid any danger from fire, or risk 
of injury, and yet ho insured them, while dooming them to certtiin 
ruin through the neglect of all impairs. 

More extraordinary still were the internal arrange- 
ments ofM. JakovlelTs household. The intercourse of 
tliis pretentious and formal old aristocrat with the outer 
world was limited to the numerous and, for the most 
part, wholly uneducated illegitimate offspring of his 
elder brothers, to some poor fellows whom he had 
taken under his protection, and to the school-fellows 
and tutors of his sons. With his female relations Louise 
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never be permanently suppressed by a state of siege, or 
a recurrence to the stale devices of despotic coercion. 
Whatever form the remedy may take, it is necessary in 
the first place to know the origin and symptoms of the 
disease. The better Europe comes to know Russia, the 
better chance there will be of Russia knowing herself. 
If the enlightened patriotism of Russia is forced to 
address the nation through the medium of the foreign 
press, the fact of contributing something to this self- 
knowledge, the condition and essence of all real pro- 
gress, contributes also to the prospect of the peaceful 
regeneration of a people who, iii spite of all the faults 
and follies of their rulers, deserve a nobler future than 
that of barbarism, — deserve to be happy and free. 

E. F. T. 

Weybbibge; Decemher 1879, 
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Ivanovna associated on a footing of equality ; but from 
• society she was excluded, notwithstanding her good 
manners, her numerous attendants, and her splendid 
residence. Ilis social relations were on a par with all 
tlie rest ; they were such as chance or the whim of the 
momcift dictated. At times the whole house swarmed 
with men of eminence whom Ivan and ‘ the Senator ’ 
had known in early days. When the Court was at 
Moscow young Herzen and his brother would play 
tlieir childish pranks in the company of the highest 
dignitaries of tlie empire. Count Miloradovitch, the 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, General von 
Essen, the Governor of Moscow, Lieutenant-General 
Staal, Prince Jussopoff, the Director of the Kremlin 
Administration, Count Komarovski, the Adjutant of tlie 
Grand-duke Constantine, Prince Obolenski, and many 
others, were among their nearest acquaintances and 
friends ; and when the Grand-duke Constantine, after 
having become a big man by liis renunciation of the 
throne, came to Moscow, Ivan was obliged to squeeze 
his sick and pampered body into a court dress and 
spend an evening with the Imperial companion of his 
youth. Then came again weeks and months of isola- 
tion, during which the children never saw a single soul, 
except their governors and tutors ^ and M. Sonnenberg, 
the ‘ Merchant of Bevel.’ 

This M. Sonnenberg was one of the most singular 
creatures in the world. An adventurer in the first 
instance, who had found his way from Esthonia to 
Moscow, he had filled in turn the parts of merchant, 

* Alexander Herzen’s education was divided at first between an ex-Abbd 
of Jacobin tendencies, the son of a Russian priest, and Herr Mess, an old 
German, from Sarepta. Several other tutors were afterwards added to this 
list. 
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tutor, agent, and steward of grandees. He had been 
saved from drowning, in the presence and by the order ^ 
of Jakovleff, by a Cossack, who was rewarded, at Ivan’s 
suggestion, by being made a non-commissioned officer. 
Jakovleff himself, a consummate idler in his way, accus- 
tomed to let chance govern all he did, and flattered by 
the consciousness that he had done two men — the res- 
cuer and the rescued — a good service, so far interested 
himself in this ignorant and needy fortune-hunter, who 
had ‘ suffered every trouble that can befall a man with- 
out wit or money, with an ugly face, a servile spirit, 
and, especially, a German origin,’ as to obtain for him, 
first tlie post of tutor in the house of the senator Oga- 
reff, and afterwards to attach him to his own household. 
Here he employed liim to play with the children, and 
to attend to ‘ particular commissions,’ which were hardly 
ever executed. Ivan, in short, (Quartered him in one of 
his empty houses, loaded him with errands, received 
him at his table, and let him tell him the news. That 
the poor wretch had a hard life of it, under the con- 
stant teasings and fits of ill-humour of his noble patron, 
may readily be imagined ; nor, on the other hand, is 
it strange that he became at length indispensable to 
Jakovleff', passed on, after his death, as an heirloom to 
his children, and remained till he died a client of the 
family which had rescued him from the water. 

Much the same happened with a number of other 
persons whom chance brought into contact With the old 
hypochondriac, whose goodwill was as precarious and 
fickle as his displeasure. Some who had come only for 
a visit remained for years under his roof ; others would 
come and go as accident or his caprice determined. 
Tatjana Passek, when at a boarding-school at Moscow, 
regularly spent her holidays in the house of her great- 
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uncle, and a moralising letter which she wrote to 
Alexander so won the old man’s heart that he took 
'her away from school and had her edixcated in his own 
home. The daughter of a civilian’s widow, who had 
nursed Alexander Herzen in an illness during his exile 
to Vyiirica, was educated by old JakovlefF at his own 
expense at Moscow, and taken for months into his 
house. And yet, with all these traits of natural kind- 
ness, he woxdd systematically disregard his duties to- 
wards his nearest relatives, grudging even trifling sums, 
which would have been invaluable to them, and igno- 
miniously ignoring those who lacked the all-important 
es^frit de conduite. His talented eldest son he spoiled, 
with a degree of weakness bordering on crime. Hie 
younger son, Jegor, notwithstanding his exemplary cha- 
racter, was so slighted and neglected that his brother 
was obliged to take his part and to frighten their father 
with the threat that, if it lasted, he and his mother 
would leave the paternal roof for ever.^ 

In order to secure the rights of nobility, indispensable 
for a suitable position in society to his sous, as children 
of a citizen of foreign extraction, Ivan not only had them 
carefully educated — they learned Latin, strange to say 
— but already, in their infancy, had them enrolled as 
civil officials of the Kremlin Administration. The chief 
I of this department. Prince Jussupoff, was an old friend, 

' and, as such, took care that the boys were regularly 
promoted, so that by the time they reached their 
majority they were already in the ‘ eighth class,’ and 
entitled, accordingly, to the rights of hereditary nobles. 
Nothing, of course, was done for their moral education, 
and the peculiar circumstances of their position added 

' Strangely enough, Alexander Herzen, in his otherwise so copious 
Memoirs, has not made the slightest mention of this brother. 
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to the mischief engendered by this defect. The ser- 
vants’ gossip taught the boys in early years the secret - 
of their birth, and the family relations of their uncles 
on the ftither’s side. The social contrasts between 
children born in and out of wedlock were revealed 
to them by the occasional indiscretions of their father, 
and the anomalous position of tlieir mother, who, in 
spite of her excellent conduct and the tact and amia- 
bility of her deportment, was never able to win a footing 
of equality. The example daily set them was, as may 
well be imagined, of the very worst and most dangerous 
kind. As tlie father and his brothers behaved, so did 
all with wliom they held most intercourse. Every 
matter of daily life gave evidence of dissoluteness, in- 
difierence to the moral law, submission to the whims 
and humours of the high aristocracy, and of other 
people worse than tliese. hes convenances, les appa- 
rences — these were the sole passport to an honourable 
position, and no man could shine in society without 
them. As for any respect for religious influences, such 
a thing was out of the question. The father was a de- 
votee of Voltaire, and regarded the forms of worship as 
a requirement of circumstances which a man of the 
world must manage to comply with as cheaply as he 
could. The mother was a pious Lutheran, in the sense 
that she read Zschokke’s ‘ Hours of Meditation,’ and 
every Sunday took her children, who belonged to the 
Greek orthodox religion, to the Lutheran church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to listen to a wearisome ra- 
tionalistic sermon. By the side of the French tutors, 
who had been trained in the school of the eigh- 
teenth-century philosophy, and who were entrusted 
with the chief instruction of his sons, the harmless 
Greek priest, in his function as a teacher of religion, 
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naturally played a very wretched and pitiable part. 
Of course, no ecclesiastic ever crossed the threshold, 
except during the lesson-hours ; this was as well under- 
stood in M. JakovlefiTs house as in that of all other 
grandees of the orthodox Russian Empire. ‘ Reasons 
of health ’ forbade Ivan ever to go to church, and he 
carefully eschewed all contact with priests, even to 
dispensing with the customary house-consecration of 
Twelfth-night. The usual five-rouble note was pre- 
sented by a servant to the pious fatliers, waiting Avith 
cross and vestments in the antechamber, Avith the re- 
mark that the proffered blessings of the Church Avere 
taken as given and received. 

The young naturally chimed in Avitli the old. In 
his thirteenth year Alexander Herzen, Avho, Avhen a 
child, as our authoress informs us, had liad a Avarm 
and deep-seated religious feeling, and used to read the 
Gospel history with enthusiasm, was already such a 
desperate freethinker that the priest Avho admitted 
him ad sacra made a cross before him, and pronounced 
him a lost soul. His moral was just as defective as 
his religious education. These children of Jakovleff, 
Avatched over by servants and tutors of every sort, 
anxiously screened from every draught of air, and daily 
spoiled and kept in leading-strings, were in reality, at the 
decisive period of their life, left quite as much to them- 
selves as were most of their noble contemporaries, edu- 
cated on similar principles and under the same sharp 
contrasts. They had seen, heard, read, and learned all 
that was possible ; but as for notions of duty, of autho- 
rity, and of subordination to a moral law, independent 
of self-will and caprice, they were spared the very 
knowledge of such matters. 

That Alexander Herzen was endowed not only with 
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brilliant intellectual gifts, but also with striking features 
of character and disposition, is confirmed by all testi-^ 
monies about him, and especially by that of the female 
companion of his youth. When quite a boy he showed 
the warmest and tenderest sympathy with the sorrows 
of others, a passionate aversion to all that was mean 
and vulgar, and an abhorrence, allied to hatred, of 
the injustice done to the peasant-serfs and servants of 
his father. So spiritual was his bent of mind, that, in 
spite of the dependence of all about him on brilliant 
externals and Avorldly success, he rejected even in his 
childhood the prospect of the military and diplomatic’ 
career Avhich was held forth to him, and set his heart 
on the idea of becoming, either as historian or poet, the 
benefactor and teacher of his countrymen. Before he was 
half-grown up he had gained a thorough knowledge, in 
its most various aspects, of the frivolous French literature 
of the eighteentli century ; but his first acquaintance witli 
Schiller and Goethe sufficed to imbue him with enthu- 
siasm for true artistic taste, and a thoroughly ideal view 
of life. Contrary to the express Avish of his father. Ire 
determined to pursue his studies at a University, and to 
enter the Faculty of Natural Science, altliough it offered ^ 
to him no sort of career, and although his younger bro- 
ther was already decorated with an order Avhile he 
himself was still attending lectures. At an age when 
his companions knew no other pleasures than dissipa- 
tion and the follies of fashion, he married, to the vexa- 
tion of the whole family, a poor, but modest-minded 
cousin, who, as half-sister of ‘ the Chemist,’ had been 
brought up and ill-treated in the house of the bigoted 
Princess Chovanski. Not the noble companions of his 
father, but young savants, enthusiastic for freedom 
and the dignity of human nature, were his favourite 
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associates when he returned from the exile which he 
tiad brought upon himself by his devotion to the liberal 
ideas of the time. 

But over all these promising beginnings and quali- 
ties fell ^ the shadows even then of those vices which 
were the hereditary bane of the fashionable life and 
education of Eussian grandees — the utter want of 
energy, of concentrative power, and of moral earnest- 
ness, and, above all, the ljenj—i\\Q genuine Slavonic 
addiction to idleness, combined with constant hanker- 
ing after pleasure, which have afflicted the most illus- 
trious minds of Eussia. Spoiled and petted as a boy by 
all around him, Herzen already, as a young man, was 
tortured witli such immoderate vanity that lie could 
never bear a whisper of criticism or contradiction, 
while a single word of dissuasion or reproof was 
enougli to destroy for half the day his otherwise 
amiable temper. This same vanity undermined in time 
his relations with his wife, a remarkable woman in her 
way, and Avhoin lie tenderly loved. It alienated also 
many (if his best and most sincere friends, and betrayed 
him into follies and mistakes for wliich, from his own 
• standpoint, there was no excuse. With Belinski he fell 
out for years over a difference of opinion about a poem. 
He cotild never forgive his wife for keeping aloof, after 
tlie death of a child, from society and those intellectual 
circles in which to liim it was a necessity to shine. So 
completely had vanity, bad example, and early ac- 
quired habits enslaved his better nature, that he, 
the mortal enemy of all aristocratical pretension and 
social prejudices, would not scruple, when in grand 
and brilliant company, to ignore his best friends, if 
they happened to be in modest circumstances, and 
simple and unobtrusive accordingly. So far was this 
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arch-democrat and Socialist from renouncing his position 
as a dandy of the first water, that he never hesi-^ 
tated to run after the merest simpleton he came across, 
if only they were fashionable, and would recite, to the 
despair of his wife, his poems and essays to ladies who 
had not the faintest notion of what they meant. ' During 
his exile at Vladimir the relations between husband and 
wife had been exemplary, and there seemed no end to 
their happiness ; but the haughty demagogue was as 
powerless to resist the fascinations of high life at Mos- 
cow as if he had been a simple lieutenant. The first 
contrariete at home was enough to plunge him into dis- 
sipation, which made him even more unhappy than his 
wife, and which he put down, after the manner of weak 
characters, not to himself, but to circumstances. After 
the death of his father, who left him nearly half a mil- 
lion roubles, Herzen, so far from steadying himself witli 
the reflection that he was now a wealthy man, only 
irritated his most intimate friends by his want of tact, 
and by one of these, the historian Granovski, he had 
formally to be called to account. As for regular occu- 
pation and earnest study, neither Herzen nor his friends 
ever dreamed of such things. They read and argued , 
together ad infinitum ; they carried the study of Hegel’s 
philosophy to a mania, and wasted weeks and montlis 
in discussing the most insignificant pamphlets of the 
young Hegehan school ; but (juiet, really productive 
work was only an occasional result. Three-fourths ot 
their time was claimed for sociable converse, higldy 
intellectual and ambitious enough, it is true, but still 
so vague and desultory as to lose at length all par- 
ticular interest. So engrossed were these young men 
in ‘ understanding ’ and ‘ doing justice to ’ each other, 
and in mutual admiration, that they ended by losing all 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


That underneath the polislied and elegant exterior of 
officers of the guard, aristocrats, officials, and others of 
that sort, whom foreigners have been taught to recog- 
nise as the representatives of tlie Riissian nation, lurks 
not unfrequently the nature of an Asiatic despot ; that 
the quick-witted men of business and luerchsnts of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, familiar with the technical 
details of the commerce of Western Europe, betray at 
times the character of religious huiatics of the deepest 
dye ; that the gentle, amiable, and patient muzhik 
(peasant) surpasses, under certain circumstances, the 
savagery and barbarism of Turks and Circassians ; and 
that over and over tilings arc done on the Neva, the 
Volga, or the Moskva, which in other parts of Europe 
would seem impossible — all this never ceases to be the 
subject of amazement to Germans, French, and English. 
And yet a single obvious reflection more than half 
suffices to solve the apparent enigma. The Russians of 
the second half of this century are either the sons and 
grandsons of serf-jiroprietors, or the descendants of 
■former serfs, or men who themselves have tasted the 
bitterness of serfdom. Astonishment at what now is 
possible or impossible will be lessened according as we 
become familiar with the state of things which constitutes 
the traditions of the Russia of to-day. From whatever 
side we approach the social history of the nation, 
whether Ave fix our eyes upon the antecedents of the 
Imperial house and the high nobility, or those of the 
bureaucratic, the burgher, or the peasant class, it is 
‘feijually plain that even the cradle of the present genera- 
tion has been .surrounded by an atmosphere which can 
be desetibed' by no other name than that of barbarism. 
"The mild and enlightened Autocrat, who abolished serf- 
dom' and the knout, is the grandson of that Empefor 
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sober estimate of their own and other persons’ perfor- 
mances. If ever any of them gathered up his energies 
for an independent piece of work, the efibrt passed for 
heroic. When Granovski appeared in public with his 
lectures on mediasval history he created a sensation, 
which could not have been greater if the talented 
young lecturer had discovered the philosopher’s stone. 
For whole months together literally nothing was talked 
of but these lectures; they were perpetually being 
broiiglit out, examined, and admired. Public displays, 
indeed, of this kind were permitted to few ; for the 
censorship and the secret police made nearly all ac- 
tivity impossible, unless devoted to tlie service of the 
ruling system. Up to a certain point these external 
difficulties were convenient to this circle which had 
gathered round Herzen, and frittered away its best 
energies in theological discussions and fantastic dreams 
of the future. What Madame Passek says about these 
worthies brings home the suspicion that their own per- 
sonal inclinations had most to do with their way of treat- 
ing hfe, and that the greatest abuse was made of the 
})lea that circumstances were fatal to the exercise of 
independent energy. Herzen and his friend Ogareff (a 
poetic.ally gifted, good-natured dilettante, but without 
any character, who under the rule of his vain wife 
had become an elegant fop, and consequently allowed 
Herzen first to make a demagogue of him, and finally 
to run away with his wife,) were both of them, as young 
men of rank, idlers par excellence by profession. Neither 
was open to much reproach, indeed, for living without 
any definite vocation, and having time enough and to 
spare for social vanities as well as for the study of 
Hegel’s and Schelling’s philosophy. Granovski, the 
historian, and Belinski, the famous critic, did in fact 
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Paul, who seemed to belong not to the Cliristian era, but 
to the age of the Caasars. His uncle was that Grand - 
duke Constantine, whose roughness amazed the Congress 
at Erfurt, and who himself confessed his inability to l ule 
a modern State. The fathers of the statesmen, who have 
given’laws to modern Russia, led her armies, and con- 
ducted her diplomacy, have been actors in the palace 
conspiracies of 1762 and 1801 — men who desy)ised 
anyone below a colonel, and who harried their subordi- 
nates just as they were harried by the emperor. The 
clergy, whose duty it is to humanise the emancipated 
peasants and teach them to read and write, have been 
ordained for the most part by dignitaries of the Church, 
wlio regarded as their chief mission the persecution of 
Iieretics, and whose folly was only surpassed by their 
cruelty — men, in fixet, xvho even till (piite recently were 
a(’custonied, at least once a year (on De<;ember 24, o.s.) 
to (!uvse with bell, book, and candle all the Ixeretical 
nations of the West. With a few insignificant excej)- 
tions, there is not a single Russian mercliant xvliose 
father was not a serf, and obliged to j)ay for the privilege 
of settling in a town a poll-tax to liis lord, who fixed 
till! amount at his pleasure. The older generals have 
been eye-witnesses of Arakteheyef’s system of military 
colonics, of which the Russian soldier speaks with horror 
even noxv, and xvhich .sought to introduce into the 
lirst quarter of the nineteenth century institutions of 
the days of the Bactrians and Medes. In the military 
academies of St. Petersburg there still survives the re- 
collection of those days when the cadets were trained by 
the discipline of stick and rod, and purposely kept from 
all knowledge of those ‘ unhappy people of antiquity, 
whose predilection for the republican form of state is at 
least excusable from their ignorance ol’ the blessings 
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the same, although they were not of liigh rank and, 
moreover, had an occupation. Granovski, at the time 
in question, had just begun to read, but was not yet a 
professor; his position therefore was such as Avould 
have incited anyone not a Eussian to exert his utmost 
energies ; and yet we are told of liim, tliat lii^ talents 
were even surpassed by his laziness and his fondness for 
cards. For weeks together, when he visited Herzen in 
tlic country, he would idly lounge about, Avastc liis time 
with disputations, idle dreams, and tobacco, and tlien 
sit down at tlie card-table, not to rise from it for whole 
days and nights. The longer he lived the more madly 
did this passion develope itself, until at last it threatened 
to make this gifted and well-intentioned man altogethei- 
incapable of any mental work. 

The same was the ca.se at this time with Belimski, 
whom the short-sighted authorities of the Moscow Uni- 
versity had dismissed ‘ for idleness.’ He also was too 
lazy to fill up halfway the gaps in his early education, 
and his nearest friends, including Alexander Herzen 
and Ivan Turgenielf, were forced to allow that he was 
i wanting all his life in the veriest rudiments of know- 

ledge. 

And all this took place in the green leaf of the elite, 
of the Eussia of that day, among a generation which 
plumed itself on its superiority, which made a clean 
; breach with the past an axiom, and which exercised a 

; lasting and still active influence upon the development 

i of the generation that followed it. Is any further ex- 

I planation required of the incurable worthlessness of 

I the average representatives of aristocratical old EuSsia 

j and their descendants ? Need we explain why even the 

f first champions of reform never rose throughout their 

i; lives above hopeless paradoxes and criminal puerilities ? 
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of monarchical institutions.’^ What the Russian peasant 
lived through before 1861, there is no need for us to 
say. Among the Russian historians of the first rank 
there is not one who has not contributed at least some- 
thing to the tale of sufferings which those unhappy 
people underwent. 

A nearer acquaintance Avith those conditions of 
political and social life in Russia, which have not yet 
passed into history, lias for a long time been all but im- 
possible. To sup]dy this defect, there was nothing but 
a number of misunderstood anecdotes, taken from 
Herbert’s ‘ Russian Favourites,’ the writings of Custino 
and Ilaxthausen, and other less authentic sources, and 
repeated again and again in a hundred variations. So 
incredible sounded the stories of the rose of the Empress 
Catherine, which Avas tended for twenty years, of the 
Emperor Paul’s ordering a Avhole regiment to Siberia, 
of the talloAV-candle of Alexander I. that cost 20,000 
roubles, and of the Emperor Nicholas’s sorroAvful excla- 
mation, ‘ My son and I arc the only people in the 
country who do not steal!’ that sober-minded men never 
troubled themselves about Russian matters, and put 
down as doubtful Avhatever came from the right bank of 
the Vistula and was not officially authenticated. Tliese 
times are noAv long past. Within the last tAventy 
years there has arisen a Russian literature of Memoirs, 
which at no very tlistant date Avill nearly rival that of 
Germany, and perhaps eveir that of France, and the ex- 
tent of which may be gathered from the fact that tAVO 

' Compare the regulation of General Rostovzoft’ in 1840, Of all the 
Commandants of the School of Cadets, General von Klinger has left behind 
him the worst reputation. Ilis harshness is a by-word to this day, as is 
also the fact that he Imew only three words of Russian, ^ Oft’ with him to 
prison (Na turmu jevo),^ 
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Beyond a mere negation of what existed the ‘ sons ’ were 
never able to attain, just because, for real productive 
work and concentrated energy, their powers were as in- 
adequate as tliose of their ‘ fatliers ; ’ because, like these, 
they acted not on principle, but from the whim and 
impulso of tlie moment, and were accustomed to make 
themselves and others sxibservient to their own self- 
will. Insubordination, indolence {Ijenj), and a passive 
apathy fatal to any power of initiation, have been the 
ruin of all tliose Avho lived under the influence of 
the nnemi regime in Russia, just as of their op- 
ponents, tlie Radicals and Nihilists. That a high- 
minded, shrewd thinker like Herzen could have come 
to sucli a pi tell as to preach cosmopolitan revolution, 
even after the experiences of 1863 and 1864, to his 
fellow-countrymen, just emancipated from the bonds 
of serfdom ; that he, the humane idealist of Euro- 
pean education, should have succumbed to the in- 
fluence of a wild, but energetic fanatic like Baku- 
nin, serves as a guide to explain the conditions under 
Avhich he and his contemporaries had come to the front 
— a guide which, rightly employed, elucidates all the 
anomalies and self-contradictions which make up the 
Russia of the present day. 
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monthly periodicals have devoted their columns exclu- 
sively to the publication of state papers, old letters, 
diaries, family reminiscences, &c., and make it their 
chief object to reveal the dark side of former days. 
The study of these journals, which derive their materials 
from4he most various sources and circles, is the more 
instructive, as not only do they treat of the now fabulous 
times of the Muscovite Grand-dukes, but dwell with 
especial care on the latter jtart of the last century and 
the first half of the present one. 

Tlie object of these pages is to contribute some 
information from contemporary notices, about the 
characteristics of the generation immediately preceding 
the present one — to tell, in short, of the fathers of the 
people who constitute the Russia of to-day. Whoever 
has appreciated the justice of the remark, ‘ Quid leges 
sine moribus ? ’ will understand that a knowledge of the 
manners and customs which these sons have learned to 
imitate from their lathers, suffices to answer the question 
wliy the whole mass of the Russian legislation of the 
last four-and-twenty years has not availed to alter a 
single essential feature of the moral constitution of the 
Russian people and of Russian society, and why the men 
and the conditions which govern that Eastern quarter 
of Europe still resemble far more closely their much- 
abused predecessors, than those Western models whom 
they strive with such passionate haste to imitate. 
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False ideas of lliissian peRant-life — Ismailoft', the ^ Nestor ’ of Griboyedolf — 
His story told from official sources — Brutal ill-treatment of his serfs and 
servants — Connivance of the local authorities — His ultimate punishment 
— Vices of his generation. 


Of Russian peasant-life, such as the old unbroken rule 
of serfdom had made it, Russian literature unfortunately 
gives us no account from those who actually took part 
in it. The ‘ village tales ’ of Russia are a product of 
modern art, founded on German and French models, 
and attributing to the rude victims of the tyranny 
therein depicted the refined feelings of indignation ex- 
cited in the breasts of educated persons. Whoever has 
read Turgenieff’s ‘ Diary of a Sportsman,’ Herzen’s 
‘ Byloje i dumi,’ and S. T. AksakofTs ‘ Chronic-le of a 
Family,’ and has taken note of any of the official reports 
on ‘ peasant-tyrants,’ who were brought to justice, need 
scarcely trouble himself with the imitators of German 
village annalists. A Russian Jung-Stilling has yet to be 
discovered. 

We have no intention, however, of contributing to 
the natural history of the Russian peasant. Our object 
is limited to reproducing the substance of an official 
report, published a few years ago, on what had passed 
for a quarter of a century, from 1802 to 1827, on the 
estates and in the household of Major-General Ismailoff, 
who, as we have mentioned above, escaped the fate of 
being forgotten with the many other provincial tyrants 
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CHAPTER L 

Early life of (Joiistautine — His relations with his father — Assassination of 
Paul — Posthumous reputation of Constantine — Character of Alexander I. 
— Prince Galytziu and Photi — Weak conduct of the Emperor — His 
minister removed, 

Thk sanguinary traditions of tlie eighteenth century in 
Russia arc interwoven as closely with the family history 
of the Imperial house as with that of many of the sub- 
jects of the present emperor. Nicholas and his brother 
knew the murderers of their lather as well as any of 
the (;ouspirators or favourites of their grandmother 
Catherine II. When this remarkable woman closed her 
career in November 1796, Alexander I. was only nine- 
teen, and his brother Constantine only seventeen years 
of age. Educated under the eye of their grandmother, 
and intentionally estranged from the court of their 
father, who was living in retirement at Gatschina, the 
two youths came first into closer contact with their 
father when the latter, then in his forty-second year, 
ascended the throne — a man embittered and morbidly 
irritated by incessant neglect. His eldest son, Paul 
treated from the first with a mistrust that bordered on 
hostility, and even his favourite Constantine never lost 
the feeling of mortal terror of his father throughout 
the five years of his reign. 

Even if we knew nothing more of Constantine’s early 
history than what has recently been gathered by Karno- 
vitch from the notes of Count Komarovsky and Colonel 
Sablukoff, we should know enough to understand why 
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of his time, by the allusion to him in Griboyedoffs 
V comedy : — 

. . .> 

Who ’s he, to whom I curtseyed when a child ? . 

Of high-born rogues the Nestor he is styled ; 

His oldest servants, who had served him well, 

^ Just for a pair of greyhounds he would sell. 

After it had leaked out some time ago, that this 
‘ Nestor ’ was IsmailofF, a later critic contrived to pro- 
cure the papers relating to him, and with their help 
brought to light the following facts, remarkable, indeed, 
and much talked of at the time in question, but by no 
means isolated or exceptional in their nature. 

In 1802 Alexander I. ordered the Governor of Tula 
to report on the condition of Major-General IsmailolTs 
estates, concerning which very sinister rumours had 
reached his Majesty’s ears. Whether this order was 
ever carried out, and the report in question drawn up, 
remained for a long time a mystery. Certain it is, 
however, that more than twenty years passed by, before 
even the first step was taken towards giving effect to 
the design Avhich had underlain the Imperial command. 
That during tliis long interval, the disorder existing on 
, Ismailoff’s estates had become a matter of public noto- 
riety and been noised about at Moscow, and that it was 
viewed with indulgence by the authorities whose duty 
it was to protect the peasants, is evident from the fact, 
that GriboyedofTs piece, in which ‘ Nestor was thus 
branded for all ages, was not written till about 1820, 
and the criminal inquiry into his conduct not instituted 
till 1827. The marvel is that, with circumstances as 
they were, and in the face of the connivance of the local 
authorities of Tula, this inquiry was ever instituted at 
all ; and the fact is reassuring as a proof that sometimes, 
even in Russia, ‘ necessity,’ as the proverb runs, ‘ will 
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Constantine Paulovitch was bound to become what he 
was — a compound of despotism and servility. The 
first sign of paternal confidence which was given to 
this boy of seventeen opened his eyes to the moral 
degeneration of his family. It was he, not his elder 
brother, the heir to the throne, who witnessed the 
sealing of the mysterious document, countersigned by 
Suboff, Markoff, and the Vice-Chancellor Besborodko, 
which the last-named had received from the Empress 
Catherine a few weeks before she died, and had de- 
livered, immediately after her death, to the new sove- 
reign. This paper contained an Imperial manifesto, 
intended for publication on November 24, 1796 (the 
empress had died on the 7th), by virtue of which Paul 
was to be excluded from the succession in favour of liis 
son Alexander. But the knowledge of this secret was 
not the only reason why the Grand-duke ‘ trembled 
and changed colour’ directly the word ‘court-martial’ 
was pronounced. The smallest oversight of military 
duty, the most trilling deviation from the instructions, 
given to him as Inspector-General of the Cadet Schools, 
Commander of the Chevalier-garde regiment,* temporary 
Governor of Peterhof, &c., roused the emperor to fits 
of rage, the consequences of which might be a.s critical 
to his children as to any other of his subjects. The mili- 
tary propensities of the father corresponded exactly 
with those of his son : in sternness and the pedantry 
of spatterdash discipline the former was even surpass^ 
by the latter, while for political affairs and intrigue 
the Grand-duke had neither taste nor aptitude. Nevei^- 
theless, Constantine could scarcely ever please the 
emperor, who in turn could never shake off the dread 

> The Chevalier-ffunh was the bodyguai-d of tlie einpreti.«, the Qar^e it 
rheml the omperop^s I'eiyiiitont. [Tr.] ’ 
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break iron.’ The poor terrified peasants had gone 
straight to the emperor and prevailed upon him to 
interfere in person. Their necessity, indeed, had 
reached a point beyond endurance ; and common 
Avrongs had made allies of two classes of men, the 
liousehold servants and the peasants, who otherwise liad 
\ ery little in common. The former of these, who num- 
bered no less than two hundred and seventy persons of 
both sexes, Avere employed partly in domestic service, 
partly in the garden and Avorkshop attached to the estates. 
The number of housemaids alone Avas tAvelve, the num- 
ber of men Avho looked after the horses and dogs Avas 
' still larger. The huge, rambling mansion in which the 
General lived wore a gloomy and uncomfortable aspect, 
iiotAvithstanding its size and the splendid furniture of 
some of its rooms. Its innumerable AvindoAvs Avere 
darkened with gratings, through Avhich Avere seen the 
faces of pale and pining men and Avomen ; a heavy, 
anxious atmosphere seemed to hang about the place. 
On looking closer, it Avas seen that one Aving of the 
building was used as a prison. Here the unhappy vic- 
tims of the General’s anger Avere locked up, not only for 
hours and days, but for Aveeks and months together. 
So completely Avere the internal arrangements adapted 
to the purpose, that there were cells of various grades 
and classes, some even with chains and fetters, the 
number of prisoners reaching at times as high as forty. 
The house of correction consisted of a huge workshop, 
kept open day and night, where, besides the regular 
employes.) a number of domestic servants as well as 
peasants, sent thither for punishment, were continually 
at labour. Whilst other tyrants, even those of worst 
repute, had usually restricted imprisonment and bodily 
punishment to the servants of the household, and had 
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of intrigues on the part of his son. SasonofF, the adju- 
tant of one of the regiments commanded by the Prince, 
was attached to him as a secret spy, with instructions 
never to let him go out of his sight. The young officer 
thought it prudent, however, to take account of the 
anger of his superior no less than the disfavour of the 
emperor, and accordingly never troubled himself to 
report the private life of the Grand-duke, pretending 
that tliere was nothing to report, and that the personal 
adjutants of his Imperial Highness must necessarily 
be better informed than himself, a simple regimental 
adjutant. To watch SasonolT, therefore, and the otlier 
ofiicers attached to the Grand-duke, valets were occa- 
sionally employed, whom the unhappy monarch at 
times interrogated in person. 

By his entourage, especially the officers and soldiers 
placed under his command, the savage, passionate, and 
reckless young man was feared as much as his father, 
for he sought to compensate himself for the ill treatment 
he suffered and the constant state of fear in whicli lie 
lived, by surrounding his own person with double 
terrors. Hand-in-hand with this harshness towards his 
subalterns, went a dependence on the favourites of the 
emperor, very little honourable to himself. Although 
it was a public secret, that Paul’s chief confidant, Ivan 
Kutaissoff, who had risen from a boot-cleaner to be chief 
master of the horse and Lieutenant-General, systemati- 
cally incited the emperor against the members of his 
own family, Constantine regularly invoked his powerful 
intervention, whenever it served to avert his father’s 
wrath. Kutaissoff was called in to intercede, when the 
Grand-duke, through a misunderstanding, had omitted 
to make the usual evening report, which formed part of 
his duty as Military Governor of Peterhof. Kutaissoff 
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been content, as regarded their peasants, with draining 
tlie fruit of tlieir labour and plundei’ing their cattle and 
‘ other goods, Ismailoff, on the contrary, made it a rule 
to extend the blessings of his paternal discipline to both 
idasses of his subjects, and to make no invidious dis- 
tinctioy between tliem. The number of the serfs Avho 
langiushed in his dungeons and places of correction 
was at times as largo as that of his domestics ; rods 
:ind sticks were brandislied daily over the lieads of all 
alike. Each (dass alike furnished its victims to this 
monster, and helped to make up the thirty inmates of 
his harem, who subsequently appeared before the com- 
mission of inquiry, tamed to his will by ill-treatment, 
incarceration, and hard laboui- in the workshoi). The 
gross brutalities of this Avretch are not fit to be described, 
but are recorded in the evidence taken by this commis- 
sion, Daily, for the smallest oversiglit, men and women 
Averc Avliipped till the blood came; daily this tyrant 
Avould break iqi fomilies, and give aAvay or sell their 
members. The himous barter, to Avhudi GriboyedolF 
alludes, actually occurred in 1823, Avhen four persons, 
Avlio for thirty years had been servants of Ismailoff, were 
exchanged for two couples of greyhounds. According 
to the evidence of the local clergy, the ex-General 
strictly forbad his domestics ever to go to church ; he 
himself had not profaned it Avith his presence for twenty 
years. Neither servants nor peasants were allowed to 
marry, and if they did so against his will, he considered 
it his privilege, as lord of the manor, to dissolve the 
inarriage. Once, when a peasant refused to surrender 
his daughter to him, he gave orders to have the man’s 
roof burnt over his head. 

Such were the infamies of this household, which, 
notwithstanding the emperor’s command above referred 
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was called in again, to get the Prince and his wife re- 
moved from the icy palace of Zarskoye-Selo, which had 
not been warmed for years, and whither he and his re- 
giment had been sent for a slight mistake in manoeuvr- 
ing. In all probability it was KutaissolF also who had 
smoothed down the great quarrel of 1799. Constantine, 
on his return from Italy, where he had fought by the 
side of Suvaroff against the French, and been rewarded 
with the title of ‘ Cmsarevitch,’ usually coniined to the 
heir to the throne, had been looked upon not only by 
the public, but even by his father, as a hero and a <!om- 
petent judge of military matters. In this capacity he 
had proposed certain alterations in tlie uniforms of the 
army, and attempted to explain them by a model. The 
emperor at first listened in silence, but suddenly he ex- 
claimed, with a voice trembling with rage, ‘ Why, that 
is just the cut of Potemkin’s uniforms ! You are siding 
with my enemies ; away from my sight, you traitor ! ’ 
The mere mention of his mother’s paramour, and the 
enemy of his youth, sufficed to rob the unhappy monarch 
of his senses, and to plunge the unsuspecting Grand- 
duke into a depth of disgrace, the consequences of which 
it cost much difficulty and long negotiations to avert. 

This malevolent distrust of Paul I. towards his son 
lasted, as is known, till the death of this sovereign ; 
and the apprehension entertained by the Court circles 
of some sudden and violent outbreak of this animosity 
had a decided bearing on the catastrophe of March 11 
(23), 1801. The emperor’s remark to the Princess 
Anna Gagarin, ‘ Sous peu je me verrai forcd de faire 
tomber des tetes qui jadis m’etaient cheres,’ was inter- 
preted as indicating his intention to put aside the two 
Grand-dukes, and to proclaim as his successor Prince 
Eugene of WUrtemberg, then only thirteen years of 
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to, were winked at by all the governors, vice-governors, 
procurators fiscal, and officers of the rural police 
ihmavmks), who from 1802 to 1827 were supposed to 
administer and look after the government of Tula ; when, 
at lencrth, the peasants, driven to desperation, got a 
petition and memorial of grievances drawn up and sent 
direct to the emperor at St. Petersburg. The Post-Office, 
of course, had no more welcome task than to be the 
medium of making known these audacious proceedings, 
so compromising to all the local authorities at Tula, and 
of compelling the offending grandee, who was backed 
up by all the big people of the province, to confess the 
error of his ways. Ismailoff, however, was equal to the 
occasion. He charged the persons suspected of having 
sent the petition, with having concocted a revolutionary 
plot {hunt) against their lawful lord and master, and with 
the help of a number of bribed and interested witnesses, 
got the local court of justice to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against the petitioners and have several of the 
suspected persons locked up ; the rest, of course, were 
privately bastinadoed and put in irons. The chief actor 
in this infamous affair was a Tulan official, who,^ under 
the pretence of being an ‘ emissary of the Czar, cross- 
examined the complainants. A number of innocent men 
were on the point of being sentenced to the knout and to 
exile in Siberia, when fortunately, in 1828, Captain Sham- 
schin, an officer of the Gendarmerie, sent direct from St. 
Petersburg, arrived at Tula, and simply by his appeai- 
ance struck such panic into the guilty parties, that 
matters seemed about to take another turn, and to cost 
the governor and his gang their places. A host of 
Ismailolfs official accomphees and confederates were 
cashiered off-hand ; the local tribunal was reprimanded, 
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age, and it gave the signal for the execution of the plans 
which Pahlen, Bennigsen, and Suboff had already 
secretly matured. On the day before the tragic event, 
so we learn from a memorandum of Sablukoff, both 
Grand-dukes liad been confined to their i-ooms by the 
emperor, and their servants had i-eceived ordei-s to 
report at once any visitor to the prisoners. When Sab- 
lukoff, on the evening of March 11 (23), appeared in 
tlie Michailoff Palace, in order to give to Constantine 
liis daily report as Regimental- Adjutant of the Che- 
valier-garde, a valet wlio knew liini, cautioned him 
against entering the apartments of the CiBsarovitch, 
.saying tliat he was bound to report it immediately 
to the emperor. Sablukofl', however, was firm, and 
was at length admitted. He found the Grand-duke pale, 
and trembling in every limb. Shortly afterwards, 
^Uexander entered the room, painfully labouring to 
conceal the traces of strong inward excitement. At 
last, by another door, the emperor himself appeared, 
with solemn step as if on parade, in gala uniform, and 
carrying in his upraised hand the stall' of command. 
At his entrance, Alexander flew into the next room, 
but Constantine remained standing, like one rooted to 
the spot. Paul listened to the Adjutant’s report, and 
then withdrew. Constantine remained behind for a 
moment, and then dismissed Sablukoff, after admonish- 
ing him to observe the strictest caution ; he and Ms 
brother were under arrest, and would have to take an 
oath before the Procurator-General Oboljaninoff. Li 
the night Sablukoff was called up by a command from 
Constantine, ordering out his regiment, fully equipped. 
An hour later, all was over, and Alexander I. was 
emperor ; but Constantine, at the news of his father’s 
death, made a vow never, and under nb circumstances, 
to accept the Russian crown. 
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and administrators were appointed for the estates, which 
V had been the scene of such unheard-of infamies. 

Thus roughly startled from their enjoyment, the 
whole band of rogues and cowards joined together to 
deprive justice of her victim. Testimonials, so numer- 
ous an?l so favourable, of the good character and con- 
duct of his Excellency the Major-General were showered 
upon the Captain of Gendarmerie by the Tulan authori- 
ties, the district Marshal of Noblesse, the neighbouring 
land-owners and others interested in his cause, that this 
officer got puzzled, described the statement of grievances 
as open to suspicion, and finally consented that, pending 
the proceedings instituted against Ismailoff, two persons 
should be appointed curatores bononmi, who, in fact, let 
the old tyrant have his own way and did as he told 
them. It was not until two years had elapsed, and 
matters had got into confusion worse confounded, 
that a peremptory order from the empeioi in 18o0 
commanded that the administration of the estates should 
be placed in other hands, and Ismailoff deprived for 
ever of the disposition of his property, on account of 
his abuse of his powers, and interned loi the lest of 
^ his life in a district-town oi the government of Tula. 
Nicholas, however, strict as he was, and in similar cases 
often wholesomely despotic, never thought of adminis- 
tering any formal punishment to this profligate tyrant. 
Perhaps, even in this matter his advisers had allowed 
their counsel to be governed by the maxim professed a 
few years later by Prince Orloff, the Chief of the Gen- 
darmerie, in a report addressed to Prince Sell tschei batoff 

on the doings of another ^ consummate rogue, the Tol- 
stoy already mentioned. ‘ It is always,’ he said, ‘ a matter 
for grave consideration, when an individual of inferior 


CONSTANTINE AND ALEXANDER L 
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On none of Paul’s sons did the impressions of these 
years of youth and early manhood operate witli such 
lasting and powerful effect as on the ‘ Cajsarevitch.’ 
Alexander, to whom Constantine was closely attached 
by those days of common trial, let his brother have his 
way a« far as possible ; but he could never conquer a 
certain awe of his wild and capricious nature, and found 
himself repeatedly compelled to interfere against his 
acts of brutality and fury. Nicholas throughout his 
life treated Ids elder brother, who had renounced the 
succession in his favour and was looked upon, accord- 
ingly, as a great man by the masses, with respect and 
deference, but, nevertheless, he always kept him at a 
distance. Both he and Alexander possibly felt that the 
li(5entious habits and Asiatic nature of their brother, 
whom their grandmother had destined to be Emperor 
of Byzantium, were no longer congenial to an age so 
widely severed from the era of palace revolutions. 
Boyar conspiracies, and assassinations of emperors, 
and which, with all the rigour of absolutism still re- 
maining, strove earnestly to imitate the forms of Euro- 
pean government. Although well-nigh a mythical per- 
son in the traditions of the Imperial house, and especially 
of its younger generation, Constantine’s memory, never- 
theless, has outlived his death (June 27, 1831), and has 
served to illustrate the type of a rough and straight- 
forward son of the Czar. His bravery at Austerlitz, his 
proud bearing at his interview with Napoleon at Erfurt, 
his mysterious renunciation of the throne (January 26, 
1822), his romantic relations with the Countess Gru- 
drinska (Princess Lowicz), who captivated and finally 
became the second wife of this unruly prince, his 
strange conduct towards the Polish army, which he treated 
so badly and yet passionately loved, and the countles.s 
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rank gains the day over a member of the higher 
classes.’^ 

The generation to which General Ismailoff belonged, 
and its relations with that which succeeded it, are 
alluded to by Griboyedoff as follows : 

f> 

The good old times I — Nay, rather the revei-se ; 

Our proverb holds < the older is the woi’se/ 

Show me but one who’s honest, and I’ll say 
‘ There goes a man of that degenerate day, 

When title-traffic and the pride of birth 
Concealed the want of honour and of worth.’ 

Yet still in endless homilies we’re told 

‘ Be like your sires, and imitate the old.’ 

Such was the sentence passed by the foremost Rus- 
sian satirist and moralist of his time on the fathers of 
the present generation of his countrymen, and on the 
paths that generation were instructed to tread. 

' Tolstoy had inveigled into his house a citizen of Moscow, with whom 
he had quarrelled, and had had him bound, and had wrenched out one of 
his teeth. The citizen complained, but Tolstoy so contrived that the com- 
plainant was not only dismissed, but put in prison for slander. The his- 
torian, N. h. Pauloft, a member ol the prison administration at Moscow, 
took up the matter and procured a fresh inquiry. Prince Schtscherbatoff, 
the Chief Director of the Prisons in that city, brought the matter to the 
knowledge of the Chief of the Gendarmerie, and received from him the above 
answer, together with orders to remove M. Pauloff from his appointment. 
This took place shortly before 1840. 
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camp-stories related of him, had made of Constantine a 
sort of Russian Condci, the Paladin of an epic cycle, who 
for years liad been the hero of the nursery and servants’ 
hall of the Imperial palace. 

The real Arthur of this round-table, however, was 
not Constantine himself, but his elder brother, tlfe Em- 
peror Alexander I., the ‘ Blessed,’ the An^e hlanc, who 
had vanquislicd the Corsican Imperator, and in official 
phraseology had ‘ driven the Glatds from the soil of Holy 
Russia, together with two-and-twenty nations, their 
allies.’ Strange, indeed, that in the traditionary esti- 
mate of his character those mild and amiable cpialitics 
witli whicli tlie emperor captivated the whole of Europe, 
figure far less prominently than certain peculiarities of 
temperament and mode of life, which, thougli they find 
a Avarrant in history, harmonise ill with the customary 
ideal. Alexanders immoderate pronencss to licentious- 
ness, the sudden fits of rage to whicli at times he gave 
Avay, and the system of unexampled despotism estab- 
lislied under the patronage of Count Araktcheyef, the 
one man in whom lie trusted to the end of his life, have 
occupied succeeding generations far more than the 
services he rendered in humanising the political life of 
Russia. Measured, indeed, by the standard of what 
was done in tlie way of libertinism during the first 
twenty years of tliis century, and paid for out of the 
secret service money entrusted to General Solomka, 
the whispered jirofligacy of the Russian grandees of 
to-day wears a tolerably innocent aspect. Outbreaks of 
a Sultan’s caprice, such as the censor of the ‘ Constitu- 
tionnel ’ and tlie Imperial aide-de-camp, Colonel Bartho- 
lomlii,^ experienced, were quite as impossible under the 

‘ This censor was sent to Siberia, by a summary order of the emperor 
given at his table in the first paroxysm of rage, for having overlooked on 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRINCR P. A. WJASEMSKI. 

ITis birth and ancestors — Altered position of the nobility after the death of 
Catherine II. — The Nicole Institute at St. Petersburg — Wjaseoiski’s early 
studies— High-life at the capital — Introduction to official duties — A 
volunteer in 1812 — Mania for Liberalism after the French War — His 
removal to Warsaw — The emperor’s scheme of ^ Polish reconciliation ’ — 
Wj^emsld in the Ministry of Finance — His first literary efforts — The 
^Arsamass’ Club— Friendships with Pushkin and Wielehorski— Ilis 
irresoluteness of character — His literary dilettantism — His self-estimate. 

On November 22 , 1878, the newspapers announced that 
the former Assistant Minister of Instrnction, tlie actual 
Privy-Councillor Prince Peter Andrejevitch Wjasernski, 
grand cupbearer, Membei' of the Coinicil of State, and a 
Knight of almost all the high orders in Russia, had died 
at Baden-Baden in his eighty-sixtli year. Of the many 
who read this announcement, a few only woidd liave 
known that with this man, so celebrated in his time, but 
now nearly forgotten, there was carried to the grave 
tlie last representative of an entire movement, the last 
witness of the so-called classical age of Russian litera- 
ture; — a poet eminent in his way and typical in the 
largest sense of the word. So strikingly does the 
progress of his life reflect the peculiarities and contra- 
dictions not merely of one, but of three periods in the 
development of modern Russia, that a survey of the 
official, as well as the private career of this latest cham- 
pion of Russian Romanticism, cannot fail to be of in- 
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PRINCE GALYTZIN AND PHOTI. 

Emperor Nicholas as the barbarities of Araktcheyef’s 
military colony, and the gross vulgarities which the 
disciple of the ‘ philosopher ’ Laharpe, the friend of 
Baader and Frau von Kriidener, submitted to from the 
coarse and savage fanatic Photi in 1824. 

The main features of the priestly intrigue by which 
Prince Galytzin, the youthful friend and long-trusted con- 
fidant of Alexander, was overthrown and removed from 
the Ministry of Public Worship and Education, are well 
known. The details, however, of this story, so illustra- 
tive of the character and culture of the monarch, then 
in his forty-eighth year, have been first brought to light 
by Miropolski’s ‘ Monograph on Photi,’ the Archimand- 
rite (Abbot) of the Jurjev Monastery, which ap})eared 
last year, and by the publication of Photi’s own Diaries.^ 
Becommended to Araktchdycf by a distinguished and 
wealthy patroness, the old, bigoted Countess Anna . 
Orloff-Tcliesinenskaja, Photi set his whole heart on 
the dismissal of Galytzin, who had become odious to 
the clerical party of reaction as tlie founder of the 
Kussian Bible Society, and oii the removal, with him, of 
his so-called Protestantising friends, including Alexander 
Turgenieff, Popoff, and Labin, and several high digni- 
taries of the Greek Church. The main offence charged 
against the Minister was tlie encouragement he had 
given to the translation into Eiissian of several nianiials 


the outer sheet of the Coiistitiitionnel a printed fidvertisement of a pamphlet 
on the murder of the Emperor Paul, Bartholomai, whom Alexander bad 
loaded with testimonies of his friendship, and during his .first visit to Paris 
had made his constant attendant, fell into disgrace and was never again 
favoured with a word from the emperor, simply because, in the course of a 
walk over Montmartre, he had compared the prospect of Paris from that 
eminence with the panorama of Moscow from the Sparrow Hills, and by so 
doing had reminded the monarch of the presence of Napoleon in the old 
copital of the empire. 


^ Eusski ArchiVf 1873 . 
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terest in connection with the moral and ethical history 

of his country. t i i o 

Prince Wjasemski was born at Moscow on July 12 , 

(24), 1792, in the days of the Empress Catherine. He 
sprang from a very ancient and highly respected family 
of Boydrs, who traced back their origin to Bunk tlie | 
Varangian, and ruled over Smolensk and subsequently I 
over Wjiisma during the time when Eussia was divided | 
into several independent principalities. One of his^ an- 
cestors had been the boon companion of Ivan the Ter- 
rible, and Head Steward of the ‘ Order of the Brethren,’ 
instituted by that monarch, and notorious for its •ex- 
cesses. Another had figured as general of the second 
pseudo-Demetrius. A third had been implicated in the 
designs of the Czarevitch Alexei Petrovitcli, the son ot 
Pet^ the Great, and suffered death by the hands of the 
executioner. A fourth. Prince Alexander Wjasemski, 
who died the same year our hero was born, was Pro- 
curator-General of the Empress Catherine II., and 
gained the reputation of being one of the most cor- 
ruptible and reprobate of statesmen. The father of the 
late Prince filled no office in the State, but lived as a grand 
seigneur at Moscow towards the end of the last century. I 
Peter Andrejevitch’s childhood was passed in the times 
of the Emperor Paul, and amidst the panic that unhappy 
monarch had spread through the high nobility of his 
empire. 

This class, which had, been the dominant one from 
the death of Peter the Great down to the accession • 
of Catherine II., was now being degraded to a level 
which precluded all comparison with their former posi- 
tion. The old nobles, full of self-importance and solemn 
dignity, had been accustomed, as recently as the time 
of Catherine, to be treated as exceptional beings— a 
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of devotion and tracts of Gossner, Jung-Stilling, Fessler, 
Eckartshausen, and other ‘heretics’ who inclined to 
Mysticism. In a series of letters, fnll of frantic invec- 
tive, which were secretly presented to the emperor in 
April 1824, the monk, expressly summoned for tliis 
purpose from Novgorod to St. Petersburg, denwiiiced 
Galytzin as guilty of secret complicity witli revolutionary 
and anti-ecclesiastical intrigues, aiming at the overthrow 
of throne and altar ; accused him of being a forerunner 
of Antichrist, of seeking to introduce a new religion, 
and so forth. By an appeal to apparitions from heaven, 
which were represented as having commissioned him to 
combat Satan and his followers, and in a speech fit for 
Bedlam, as full of ignorance as of eccentricity, Plioti 
urged the emperor to place his whole confidence in the 
‘ true and loyal ’ Araktchiiyef, and take at once the 
necessary measures for the extirpation of ungodliness. 
In answer to his fervent prayers for enlightenment in 
the battle against revolution he had been vouchsafed 
the following as a direct revelation of the Divine will : — 

1. The Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and two 
other Ministries as well, must be purged of their pre- 
sent occupants. 

2. The Bible Society must be dissolved at once, as 
there are enough Bibles already, and no more are 
wanted. 

o. The Synod, or Upper Church Consistory, must 
be restored to its former footing, and the clergy en- 
trusted with the conduct of education, so that nothing 
may be taught against the government and the faith- 

4. The privy-councillor Koscheleff must be removed, 
Gossner and Fessler expelled, and the Methodists driven 
over the frontier.^ 


' Letter III., presented April 27, 1824. 
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compound of hauteur and ferocity, they were insensible 
^^to the feehngs of others. With the customary loud voice 
; and nasal utterance of their class, they addressed with 
: contempt every Eussian below the rank of colonel, and 
; looked on foreigners as mere human creatures, but 
; notliing ‘else. These aristocrats were now suddenly 
reduced to the level of common mortals, and treated 
likewise as mere shuttlecocks by the emperor. To 
their terror they found that the latter carried out his 
saying to the letter ; ‘ On n’est grand seigneur en Kussie, 
que quand on me parle, et pendant qu’on me parle ; ’ 
that he trod so unsparingly under foot whatever came 
in his way, and overturned so completely all ex- 
isting customs, that those only coidd enjoy to some 
extent their life and liberty who lived outside the glare 
of the Court’s sun, and were too insignificant to be 
noticed. Men who yesterday had climbed to the top 
of the ladder were flung back to-day into the void, and 
rejoiced if only they escaped a journey to Siberia. 
In silence they packed up their trunks, and harnessed 
the peasants’ liorses to their smart but cumbrous 
coaches, to disappear as unnoticed as they could into 
, the solitude of their country estates, which they had 
inherited from their ancestors, but which they had pre- 
viously only known byname. Here they passed away 
their days in laborious or inactive idleness, and built 
small mansions, which the next generation again allowed 
I to stand empty and go to ruin. 

Prince Peter- Andrejevitch was, happily for himself, 
only nine" years old when the catastrophe of March 11 
(23), 1801, put an end to the reign of terror which all 
of his rank had had to endure. By the time he came 
to St. Petersburg, the days had just gone by, when to 
put on a modern coat had been dangerous to one’s life, 


PHOTPS INTERVIEW WITH THE CZAR. 15 

. . After.the number of these letters — in which Galytzin 
was described as the ‘ spiritual Napoleon,’ and the em- 
peror thereby reminded that just twelve years had 
elapsed since his war tvith the temporal Napoleon — had 
reached to five, Alexander showed himself so deeply 
agitated by their contents that Galytzin was warned by 
his friends to come to an explanation with the Archi- 
mandrite, whom he had himself recommended and 
treated with distinction. A conference ensued ; but the 
crafty monk lied tliroughout so skilfully that the un- 
suspicious minister was satisfied. The conspirators 
then proceeded to deal their grand coup. Photi fixed 
upon the Metropolitan Sei’aphim, a weak and insignifi- 
cant man, to seek an audience of the emperor and ‘ ])re- 
pare ’ him accordingly. The audience having proved 
successful (it lasted so far into the night that Photi 
began to fear the Metropolitan had fallen into disgrace, 
or even been ‘ sent away ’), Plioti received command to 
go to the emperor, ‘ in the deepest secrecy, by a liidden 
stair leading straight to the Imperial cabinet, so tliat 
•nothing might transpire in public.’ Tlie emperor evi- 
dently thought it desii'able to leave (Galytzin in the 
illusion that matters remained exactly as tliey were 
b^ore. In an audience whicli lasted three hours Plioti 
unfolded in detail his ‘ God-given ’ programme sket<;Jied 
above. ‘ The emperor,’ so Photi himself reported, ‘ was 
deeply agitated ; he saw that the Lord Himself had sent 
him deliverance from a grievous danger. Again and 
again he exclaimed, “ 0 Lord 1 how gracious and mer- 
ciful art Thou towards me ! Almost direct from heaven 
hast Thoii sent to me a messenger to announce to me 
righteousness and truth,” ’ After having besought the 
monk, who was going on with the most terrifying pro- 
phecies, to ‘put his plan all down in writing j’- the 
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and when one of the cliiei duties of the first Imperial 
officer of State was to see that no Avaltz was ever danced/ ^ 
Still a vague idea may possibly have remained with 
him, that, under certain circumstances, the position of a 
Russian grandee miglit be a very bad thing, and that ^ 
discretion was after all the better part of valour. . I 

In his parents’ home the boy had been left, as was I 
customary in Russia,' to French, German, and English 
tutors, who alternately spoiled and ill-treated him, 
without any notice being taken by his father. Of 
the first of these tutors (who, of course, were always 
changing), the Frenchman Lepierre, the Prince’*says 
that he used to beat him, when only five years old, with 
the strap on which he sharpened his razors. At St. 
Petersburg his education was continued in an institu- . 
tion which is one of the few surviving creations of the j 
Emperor Paul. This unhappy monarch’s dread of revo- 
lution had been worked on with consummate adroitness 
by Father Gabriel Gruber, tlie head of that branch of 
the Jesuits, which had established itself in Russia, to 
obtain the emperor’s permission to found a private 
educational institute, conducted by one of the members 
of the order. Its director, the Abbe Nicole, knew the 
people he had to deal with quite well enough to ac- 
commodate himself to their requirements. His terms 
were 1,500 roubles a year; all instruction was conveyed 

1 We hire a host of tutors, all who’ll come, 

The more the better, for the smallest sum. 

Then comes the learning — ^’tis a simple thing, 

What Heaven has destined or our luck may bring. * 

Be pedagogue, professor, if you will ; 

Teaching’s a thing of choosing, not of skill. 

The rod will teach what Russian lads should know, 

‘ No hope, unless you’re German, top to toe.’ 

GriboyedofTs Sorrow comes from Sense, act i. sc. 7. 
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emperor sank, ‘ like one broken down,’ upon his knees, 
and begged for the prayers and blessings of his visitor, 
to whom he solemnly promised the removal of all the 
evil already done. 

Beaming with delight, Photi hastened back to the 
palace of the Countess Orloff, where he had takfin up 
his abode. The next day a conference took place 
between the Metropolitan, Photi, and Count Arak- 
tcheyef, who appeared on behalf of the emperor. So 
completely had the pliant monarch fallen under the 
influence of the rude fanatic, that he formally begged 
for mercy to Galytzin, the friend of his youth, and pro- 
posed making matters up. The Metropolitan wavered, 
but Plioti insisted on his demand that the minister 
should be dismissed, and that his ‘ programme ’ should 
be ratified to its full extent. On being pressed, the 
Metropolitan was forced to declare that for the chance 
of saving the minister, he would resign his spiritual 
dignity. With this reply, which corresponded with his 
own wishes, Araktcheyef returned to the emperor. The 
latter delayed, however, a few days longer; Gossner, 
indeed, was expelled by a decree of the ministerial com- 
mittee, but Galytzin still was not dismissed. The monk, 
now assured of success, determined to take in person 
the initiative for the removal of his hated enemy. 
Meeting the prince in the palace of the Countess Orloff, 
he loaded him Avith tlie most furious invectives, called 
him a sou of Satan, who should be silent when tlie Lord 
spoke to him through the mouth of his anointed, and 
ended by pronouncing an anathema upon the man who, 
in reality, was still his superior. Galytzin had nothing 
left but to withdraw, and demand satisfaction from the 
emperor. This was the very thing that Photi wanted, 
and it explained why, when Galytzin had left the house. 
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in French : only sons of the highest Polish and Russian 
'‘nobility were admitted, and the chief stress was laid on 
the propagation of good — that is, anti-revolutionary — 
principles. All this did not fail to have due effect, and 
to make the Nicole Institute the favourite resort for 
young nobles. Gradually then, and unobtrusively, this 
‘ private ’ institute was transformed into an official 
seminary of tlie order. Gruber himself drew up the 
rules ; and before long it received within its walls a 
number of Russian celebrities, including the Princes 
Galytzin and Odojevski, the Counts Tolstoy, Schuvaloff, 
fetroganoff, Novossiltzoff, Rostopschin, Mussin-Pushkin, 
and finally, also our Prince Peter Andrejevitch. 

If tlie pupils of this institute retained a vestige of 
tlieir Russian nature, it was surely not the fault of its 
managers and teachers. With the happy insouciance of 
an age, to which tlie princijjle of nationality was not 
even known by name, their parents in their innocence 
regarded it as a special favour of Providence that their 
sons should enjoy the opportunity of obtaining a ‘ foreign 
education,’ ot receiving all instruction in the French 
language (at the cost, it is true, of being surrounded by 
none but Frenchmen), of learning the classical lan- 
guages, if only as a pastime, from priests who actually 
spoke Latin, and of gaining the shortest and easiest 
road to being ‘ Europeanised.’ Of course it could only 
furtlier this grand object, that their ‘ orthodox ’ cliildren 
should receive the bulk of their religious teaching from 
a highly-cultivated, and therefore ‘ unprejudiced,’ dis- 
ciple of Loyola, and that their instruction in the doc- 
trines of the State Church should be limited, to one 
lour in the week. Besides, did not everyone know 
that the Russian priest whom Father Gruber had hired 
or this purpose was a coarse old fellow, addicted to 
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lie received the terrified Countess with the exclamation 
of triumph, ‘The Lord is with us!’ He knew well 
enough that Alexander could never venture to break 
his promise, given to the ‘ messenger from heaven ; ’ 
and by noising abroad the scandalous incident as much 
as possible, he forced Galytzin to repair, without delay 
to the emperor. Alexander was at first surprised ; but 
the persuasions of Araktcheyef, of Gladkoff' the Chief 
of the Police, and of General Uvarofi' the Commander 
of the Guard, and an accomplice of the conspirators of 
1801, prevailed with him to consent to the downfall 
of the ‘ hopelessly compromised ’ minister. Two more 
letters from Photi, presented privately to the emperor 
by Uvarofi, assured the triumph of the plot ; and on 
Ascension-day, May 15, 1824, an Imperial decree was 
issued, allowing Galytzin to hold office as Postmaster- 
general, but removing him from his posts as Minister of 
Public Worship and Instruction, and Procurator-general 
of the Synod, and abolishing at the same time the Mini- 
stry of Public Worship. Photi’s programme liad been 
carried out to the utmost. 

But the vindictive fanatic was still not satisfied. 
Although properly he ought to have returned to liis 
monastery, he remained at St. Petersburg, to deluge the 
emperor with a whole flood of fresh letters, to persist in 
his denunciations of persons he disliked, including even 
Philaret, the worthy Metropolitan of Moscow, to mai k 
out, as dangerous to llussia, the multitude of ‘heretical 
foreigners ’ at Court and in offices of dignity, and, lastly, 
to calculate, for the emperor’s benefit, that the year 
1836 (18 = 6-1-6 + 6 and 36=6x6 — 6 the cyjflier of 
the Apocalyptic year) would be the year of doom men- 
tioned in Revelation. He seemed, however, at last to 
have outworn the emperor’s patience. On August 6, 

C 
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drink, whose example could be of no use to the pupils,^ 
in respect either of morality or patriotic sentiment ? 

Wjasemski remained for several years at this in- 
stitute, which he always remembered with gratitude, 
and to which he really owed the better part of lus 

culture that is, some ideas of the nature of classical 

antiquity, and a tolerable intimacy with the French 
language and literature. He had also a certain know- 
ledge of his native tongue, in which most of the other 
pupils were deficient, and which he owed to the tact that 
his father was somewhat of a dilettante in Russian litera- 
ture, and that he had frequently seen at home, and some- 
times heard speak in Russian, several prominent authoi s 
of a former period, such as Karamsin, Shukovski, and 
Dimitrijeff, afterwards Minister of Justice. This had 
left its efiect upon the boy. By his own account the 
Odes of Dershawin had produced a kind of intoxica- 
tion upon him, and he declaimed them with even greater 
enthusiasm than the pieces of his then favourite poets, 
Voltaire and Racine. Among the Russian authors oi 
his day. Prince Shatiloff— an imitator, grown ridiculous 
by his exaggerations, of Karamsin— ranked high m lus 
youthful estimation ; he admired him as a great literary . 
star for his ‘ Travels in Little Russia ’ (1804), and lus 
‘Journey to Cronstadt ’ (1805). His chief interest, 
however, was centred in French literature, and he 
remained loyal to it, even after he himself had acquiicd 
a reputation as a Russian author. ‘ What attracts us in 
the French,’ he used to say, ‘is not the Latin but the 
Gallic element in their nature. Because this element is 
most congenial to the Russian, we understand the French 
better than do any other Europeans. For this reason 
their theatre has become ours. Like them, we are also 
light -hearted and sociable : Mon jour est riion sikcle is 
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1824, he received a command to appear ‘ privately ’ in 
the Imperial cabinet. Of this second audience his own 
notes record as follows : — The monarch received the 
Archimandrite with coolness and severity, and re- 
proached him for his conduct towards Galytzin. On 
Photi’s attempting to open his mouth in his defcijce, the 
emperor harshly bade him hold his peace, and went on 
to upbraid him for his unchristian behaviour. ‘Does 
Photi,’ he ended, ‘ understand what the Czar has said to 
him?’ The Archimandrite listened in silence till the 
emperor seemed to have given vent enough to his dis- 
pleasure. Then he began in a long harangue to portray 
the purity of his zeal and the extent of the dangers 
which had threatened Church and State. ‘ Saint 
Nicholas ’ (so his weU-weighed reply concluded) ‘ did not 
hesitate to smite Arius publicly in the face for a lie, and 
allow himself to be unfrocked for it by the Fathers.’ ‘ You 
see, then,’ broke in the emperor, ‘ how it fared with the 
saint for his excess of zeal.’ Photi had only waited for 
this objection. ‘ The Fathers condemned him,’ he re- 
torted with emphasis, ‘ but the Lord has blessed him ; ’ and 
therewith he drew from his pocket a carefully-prepared 
dissertation on the fall of St. Nicholas, and gave it to 
the astonished emperor to read. Alexander perused 
the paper, and returned it with a look expressive of 
confusion. But Photi now saw his opportunity, and 
took from the pockets and sleeves of his dress, and 
lastly from his boots, every possible paper and docu- 
ment, by which to prove the ‘ diabolical ’ schemes of his 
enemies, and the vastness of his own services to throne 
and altar, in having ‘ unmasked them ;’ and in extracting 
these papers, managed to manipulate so cleverly that 
the emperor caught sight of the penitential hair-cloth, 
with iron rings, which he wore next his naked akin. 
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the motto of us both.’ His classical studies were limited 
to a tolerably superficial acquaintance with Horace and 
Ovid. ‘ lam not great at Latin,’ he said ; ‘ the classical 
languages do not strike root among us Russians, for we 
have neither an historical nor national soil for them to 
thrive iff.’ 

The Cathohc propaganda, carried on by the teachers 
at this institute with such zeal and success, passed by 
Wjasemski without leaving any trace on his happy and 
joyous disposition. His friendship to the Jesuits was 
(ionfined to his insisting, in opposition to most of his as- 
sociates with whom he sympathised, on the cvdtivating 
influence of the college, and condemning throughout his 
life as ‘ illegal ’ its abolition, which took place a few 
years after he left it, and was carried out in a most 
harsli and summary manner. In his opinion the Rus- 
sian hatred of the Jesuits was only an imitation of the 
French. ‘ From time immemorial,’ he says, ‘ we have 
been accustomed to put up our umbrellas by the Neva 
when it rains at Paris.’ 

After exchanging the College of the Jesuits for the 
academy conducted by Engelbach, and not long after 
released altogether from the discipline of school-lite, 
this attractive young man, equally fiivoured by nature 
and circumstances, plunged headlong into the whirl of 
high life at St. Petersburg, which was then at the height 
of its gaiety and splendour. The nobles had not yet 
spent their large fortunes. The Boyars had been rein- 
stated in most of their former bureaucratic and social 
privileges. The storms of the Revolution and the French 
war seemed to have been laid by the Peace of Tilsit, 
and the pleasures and luxuries of life at the capital 
could be enjoyed to the full, and without any disquieting 
afterthoughts by those who were admitted to its ban- 
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The crafty monk had now won his game. ‘ The Czar 
was seized with remorse, and reddened as with a holy 
fire of shame.’ At length he sank upon his knees, 
begged the modern prophet Nathan for his blessing and 
intercession, and left him to retire with the conscious- 
ness ofthaving once more achieved a signal triumph; 

The character of this sovereign, with whom the 
coarse and low-minded Archimandrite of Novgorod was 
able to play sucli an extraordinary game, is introducal 
by the Eussian historian Pypin * with the remark that, 
‘ even the personality of an absolute ruler is but a pro- 
duct of the relations surrounding it — essentially such as 
circumstances make it. In the person of Alexander I. 
were reflected the most opposite and contradictory 
tendencies of the time. Togetlier with aspirations after 
enlightenment and liberty, there were embodied in 
him leanings, thoroughly reactionary, tending to op- 
pression and arbitrary power ; indeed, from the weakness 
of his character, he followed at times simultaneously 
both one and the other bent.’ Viewed in connection 
with the incident above related, these self-contradictions 
will only explain his conduct on the supposition, that 
the basis of the collective Russian life of tLat time was 
essentially barbaric, and wholly unaffected by those 
influences of European cidture which merely touched 
the surface. And yet the typical representative of this 
period — the sovereign wavering in such marvellous 
fashion between extremes, but in his inmost nature 
still remaining a barbarian — has for years been treated 
by official historians as a higher being, looked up to 

' Momynenit tn ^uman Society under Alexander I . : St. Peters- 
burg, 1871, Pypin for this work was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, but the minister, Count Tolstoy, induced him to decline the 
honour. 
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qiiets. ‘ Festivities crowded thickly on each other. 
One noble family vied with the other in magnificence 
and display. So numerous were the houses where daily 
“ receptions ” were given, so boundless the hospitality 
of their wealthy private occupants, that a man of good 
family needed nothing more than a night’s lovlging, a 
good coat, and a carriage, to be on a par with the 
rest, and take his equal share of the pleasures of life.’ 
Whoever belonged to the ruling caste enjoyed almost 
absolute hberty ■ of action. The liberal tendencies of 
the Government favoured the progress of that form 
of national literature which had come into fasWon 
since Karamsin, and promoted a certain interest in all 
efforts for tlie public good, of which the Freemasons’ 
lodges, now in fashion, had become the centres. In- 
tercourse increased with foreign countries, and a host 
of literary and political adventurers and beaux-esprits 
of every sort and kind crowded every year to the banks 
of the Neva. It was an accepted maxim, that young 
men of high birth should regard enjoyment as the 
chief object of life ; or at least, if they engaged in any 
serious occupation, were it military or bureaucratic, or 
the study of some ‘ free art,’ that they should do so 
merely for variety’s sake and as dilettanti. Was it not 
written in the book of Fate that, by the time they were 
seventeen, they would be Gentlemen of the Chamber, 
or Lieutenants of the Guard ; when twenty-five, either 
Chamberlains or Adjutants ; and after their marriage, 

‘ Ambassadors, provincial Governors, Procurators, Com- 
manders of regiments, or high dignitaries at Court, free 
from the irksome and humiliating service in the chan- 
celleries and colleges, so wearying from its monotony ? ’ 
Speranski, a priest’s son, raised to the dignity of Secre- 
tary of State, took in hand the remodelling of the 
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with admiration as a superlatively liberal-minded po- 
tentate/called ^mtre Ange' by his slighted and neg- 
lected consort, and ‘ the blessed ’ by the spokesmen o 
a great nation ! In the worship of his memory the 
present emperor and his brothers have been brought 
up .from tlieir infancy, and have been accustomed all 
their lives to venerate the eldest brother of their father 
as one of the greatest men of all times. To reach up to 
Alexander I. has for years been the aim and object ot 
Alexander II. Meanwhile, however, Court tradition has 
sufficiently instructed the present representatives of the 
Imperial house to let them know what has been com- 
patible with the hohness, the ideal aspirations, and the 
liberahsm of their idol. 
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Government Colleges, and laid the foundation of the 
» bureaucratic organisation as it now exists. But before 
liim, it hterally happened that young men of rank did 
not know whether they had an appointment in the Civil 
Service or not, or where their appointment was, and 
liad ne’tter even seen the door of their bureau from the 
inside. Wigel, tlie well-known Councillor of State, tells 
us in his ‘Memoirs,’ that during the first part of the 
reign of Alexander I., he had been under the impression 
for two years that he was a member of the Statistical 
Committee of the Ministry of the Interior, and that after- 
wards he learned that in reahty he had been dismissed 
all the time. He says also, that when in active service 
in the Foreign Ministry, his official duties were confined 
to sitting once a fortnight or three weeks in the ante- 
room of Prince Kurakin, and introducing to him what- 
ever couriers might happen to arrive. And Wigel, as the 
son of the Governor of Pensa, who had toiled to rise, did 
not even belong to the class of the most highly favoured 
ones, in the midst of whom Wjasemski had been born. 
Nominally, indeed, our young prince was attached to the 
Cliancellei’ie of ObresskolT, the Director of the Surveying 
Department, who sent him occasionally, on account of 
his ‘ intimate acquaintance with the actual condition of 
his country,’ on a ‘ special mission ’ into his district. By 
these means ObresskolT took an opportunity of securing 
rapid promotion for his noble pi'oUgS ; but, as a matter 
of fact, Wjasemski, like the rest of his class, looked 
upon enjoyment as the main object of his life. 

The events of 1812 , however, interrupted for some 
time this happy dolce far niente. The young prince, in 
common with most other young men of his standing, 
took up arms at the news of Napoleon’s invasion. He 
served for several years as a volunteer in the Moscow 
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CHAPTER IL 

Incapacity of former governors— Military officials — Shirkovitch’s appoint- 
ment as Governor of Simbirsk — A New-Year’s masquerade at the Winter 
Palace — Araktcbeyef and his nominee — Life at St. Petersburg under 
Nicholas. 

Fkw things have provoked sucli general and bitter 
ridicule, both in Russia and abroad, as the incapacity of 
the higher officials of the government, the mode of their 
selection and employment, and the peculiar rule by 
which their performances are judged. Of some kinds 
of high functionaries it might be said without exaggera- 
tion, that they have become comic characters in the 
literature of their country. What Russian does not 
know that the ‘ exalted official ’ in GriboyedofTs comedy, 
M. Famussoff, is a Moscow Senator? Who has not 
seen the shrugging of shoiilders that regularly takes 
place, whenever it is said of anyone that he has been 
promoted, or as the saying goes, has ‘ tumbled ’ into the 
Senate ? 

Even the governors in former days fared no better 
than the patres conscripti. The governor in Gogol’s 
‘ Dead Souls ’ is chiefly remarkable for his skill in em- 
broidery and other feminine employments. Alexander 
Herzen declares that among the innumerable chiefs of 
governments whom he had met, he only knew one, wha 
had qualified himself even decently for his post, and this 
was the Greek Kuruta, who had entered the Russian 
service. The governors in SaltykofT-Schotschedrin’a 
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Lanciwehr regiment in Eussia, Germany, and France, 
and was present, among other battles, at Borodino. 
At the close of the campaign, however, he left the 
service, and returned to St. Petersburg. 

Here, in the capital of the empire, a new epocli 
began with the return of the Russian armies, who had 
lived for several years in foreign countries, and learned 
to know, from personal experience, the civilisation of 
the West. The officei's who had fought at Borodino, 
Kulm, and Leipzig, and ‘ seen Paris at Moscow and 
Moscow at Paris,’ brouglit liome with them feelings of 
chivalrous self-respect and patriotic sympathy, very 
different from tlie torpor and submissive apathy of 
former generations. The necessity of reform in the 
head and members of the State, and of a radical change 
in its oi'ganisation, so as to correspond witli the institu- 
tions of the West, was loiidly and publicly discussed. 
The abolition of serfage was talked of as a measure as 
urgent as inevitable ; and the government was seri- 
ously advised to delay no longer the introduction of the 
intended constitution. The higher the social scale, the 
more zealous were the worship of liberal ideas and the 
agitation for estabhshing Freemasons’ lodges and associ- 
ations for the public welfare, after the model of the 
Tugendhund in Germany. Whoever wislied to be of any 
importance, was bound to be able to talk with others 
about Tracy and Benjamin Constant, and to contribute 
some information about the difference between the consti- 
tutions of France, England, and the kingdom of Poland, 
now suddenly raised to the rank of a constitutional 
State. Even the older generation, though not immedi- 
ately affected by the current ideas of this time, showed 
themselves more humane and independent than any of 
the high dignitaries of the empire before them, ‘ Brave, 
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‘ Provincial Sketches ’ are regularly the dupes of their 
subordinates, and even the modern, humane, and in- 
telligent governor whom Turgenieff commends as a 
tolerable administrator of the province committed to 
his charge, and as the owner, by the way, of an incom- 
parably soft and well-tended pair of moustachi6s, is a 
semi-comical figure. 

To this proconsular dignity there was formerly but 
one means of approach. This was to have commanded 
a regiment — if possible, a regiment of the Guard — and 
by services of some sort or another to have attracted 
the notice of the emperor. Twelve years have passed 
since the well-known writer Juri Samarin declared that 
no military man had a chance of acquiring the legal and 
political training demanded for the administration of an 
extensive district. The remark was made at a time 
when the influence of this writer and his friends was at 
its highest, and it appears to have made' a great impres- 
sion, like the mass of misstatements in whose company 
it was first published. Of the sixty-four provincial 
governors, now liolding office in European and As iatic. 
Russia, more than twenty are still military men by 
profession ; and out of the remainder there are a 
large number who only in riper years exchanged the 
military for the civil service. And as with the post 
of governor, so with ministerial and other high oflices 
of State. The late Minister of the Interior, General 
Timascheff, was . formerly a cavalry oflScer ; MakofiT, 
his colleague and afterwards his successor, defied his 
Uhlan uniform only a few years ago ; Greig, the 
Minister of Finance, was formerly in the Chevalier- 
garde ; Possiet, the Minister of Public Works, was an 
old sailor. And besides these mihtary ministers, and 
the sons and brothers of the emperor, who likewise 
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good-natured, but thoroughly dissolute,’ says Herzen, 
, ‘ as loyal to the rehgion of buttoned-up uniforms as to 
that of honour, the men who owed their rise to the 
wars with the French monopolised not only all mili- 
tary, but nine-tenths of civil appointments. Without 
the smallest knowledge of business matters, they signed 
papers they had never read.- They loved the soldiers, 
though they flogged them daily ; for flogging, they were 
firmly convinced, was the only way to teach them. 
They spent their money lavishly, and when none was 
left, they took to pilfering from the pubhc funds ; for 
were not dogs, books, and State money ‘ common pro- 
perty ’ from time immemorial ? In justice to these 
men, it must be said that they were neither informers 
nor spies, and were ever ready to go through fire and 
water for their subalterns. Often uncouth in manner, 
and always noisy and demonstrative in speech, accus- 
tomed to judge in matters that they never under- 
stood, and condescending only to give an answer when 
the humour took them, the generals of this stamp, 
nev^ertheless, had the immense advantage over others 
that they were imbued with true feelings of honour, 
and would sacrifice their hves, if necessary, for right 
* and truth.’ Count Miloradovitch, who fell a victim to 
tlie December insurrection in 1825, was perhaps the 
most thorough type of this genus now extinct. ‘ Brave, 
brilliant, extravagant, and reckless, always steeped in 
debts, though the Emperor Alexander paid them ten 
times over ; an inveterate gossip, and yet one of the 
most amiable men in the world, the count Avas the idol 
of the soldiers, and a tolerably successful governor- 
general of the capital — a post which he filled for several 
years, without ever having known a single law.’ 

It was under the auspices of men like these that 
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belong to the military class, no less than nineteen 
, generals belong to the Plennm of the Council of State. 

That certain primitive defects of Russian administra- 
tion, that in particular the habit of arbitrary rule, the 
violation of the forms of justice, and the restriction of 
the ri^its guaranteed to the estates and provinces, are 
part and parcel of the customary system of utilising 
military men for the higher posts of the civil service ; 
and that the barrenness of the representative system 
in government circles, called into life in 1862 , is to be 
ascribed to three-fourths of these military governors, 
and to their inabihty to tolerate contradiction — on these 
points no difference of opinion any longer exists among 
those who are acquainted with the real state of things. 
When, if ever, it shall be resolved to separate the various 
branches of the administration, to insist upon a certain 
measure of education from all higher officials, and to 
discard the notion that a general can be converted at 
once into a financier, a professor or teacher into an 
Administrator of Domains, a Treasury official changed 
with impunity into the Curator of a University, the 
Director of the Court theatre or the President of a 
court of justice — ^then, but not till then, will some im- 
provement be possible. 

That the present government has not yet resolved 
upon this seemingly impending reform, is due to various 
reasons, among others, to the fact that the number of 
State servants, who possess a competent education, is 
still comparatively small ; for instance, the appointment 
of none but trained jurists to judicial offices, as required 
by law, has not been fully practicable to this day. But 
the chief thing to be considered in this respect is that 
the generation now ruling has been brought up under 
customs and traditions, the power of which cannot be 
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Prince Wjasemski had risen into notice and grown to 
manhood ; and now, on his return to St. Petersburg, 
he was ready to continue Ids service in the Surveying 
Department. This kind of work, it is true, could 
scarcely be considered a preparation for a diplomatic | 
career. StiU, for a functionary of high birth, and 
well thought of for tlie courage he had shown at 
Borodino, it was not a difficult thing to find promotion 
to some high political post. In 1815 he was attached to 
Count N. N. Novossiltzoff, the Imperial Plenipotentiary 
and Commissary of the Government of Poland, and an 
intimate friend of Alexander I. ; and, as an official in his 
chancellerie, he removed for several years to Warsaw. 

Affairs in Poland at this time were in a state of mar- 
veUous confusion. Contrary to the counsel of all his 
Russian and German advisers, the emperor had effected 
its restoration as a- constitutional kingdom, and en- 
trusted the administration to those wlio had risen into 
notice either towards the close ol the French Republic 
or during the Napoleonic jieriod, and who made no 
secret of their exclusively Polish sympathies. The 
office of viceroy was filled by the veteran general 
Zajonczek, a republican of Kosciusko’s school, who had ^ 
served in the Napoleonic campaign in Russia, and lost 
a leg on the Beresina. The portfolios of the minister were 
given to the Counts Wielehorski, Potocki, Matuszewicz, 
Sobolevski, and other members of the high Polish 
nobility ; and it was in the company of these men that 
Novossiltzoff was to exercise his functions as the repre- 
sentative of Russian interests and the mediator between 
Russia and Poland. The difficulty of such a task was 
obvious, and it was increased by the fact that while the 
emperor’s sympathies were on the side of the Poles, he 
demanded from Novossiltzoff a secret surveillance over 
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broken at once, and which represent the right of per- 
sons, favourably known by the emperor, to any employ- 
ment that the latter chooses to bestow, as an indis- 
pensable attribute of absolutism. How naively this 
doctrine was practised under the former government, 
is known, for instance, from the history of the Tinance 
and Post departments. The customary mode of ap- 
pointing governors, which has passed, without any 
essential modifications,* into the succwn et sanguinem of 
the new era, has been described only a few years ago 
with such incomparable livehness by Shirkovitch, himself 
a former governor, that a short summary of his narra- 
tive will make any further details superfluous. 

M. Shirkovitch served with distinction in the artil- 
lery, and rose to be major-general ; but in the year 1839 
was compelled, by a disagreement with a superior, to 
tender his resignation. The father of a numerous 
family, and wholly destitute of private means, he re- 
solved, in order to avoid starvation, to go and try his 
fortunes at St. Petersburg, and ‘ look out for a place.’ 
With a small sum, laboriously scraped together, in his 
pocket, and without any friends at Court to look to, the 
general, in a faint-hearted and seemingly desperate 
humour, reached that city where, as the saying goes, 
‘ hearts are always dry and the streets are always wet.’ 
His one hope lay in a cursory acquaintance, dating 
many years back, with the Minister of Marine, Prince 
Alexander Sergejevitch Mentchikolf, who, after having 
begun his career as attach^ of the Imperial Embassy at 
Vienna, among other things had served in the artillery. 

> Under the present government, it is tme, several competent governors 
have been appointed from among the provincial nobility. But many of 

ducT ‘**®*'‘ ‘“'dependent hne of con- 
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his Polish ministers and all around them. Add to this, 
that most of the officials ‘ attached ’ to the Imperial 
commissary were Poles, and, as such, either the tools of 
the ministers and councillors of State, like Prince Adam 
Czartoriski, curator of the university at Vilna, and the 
youthful friend and influential adviser of the emperor, 
or else intriguers on their own account ; and it must be 
confessed that Novossiltzoff and his Kussian attaches 
were placed in a very difficult position if they wished to 
do their duty. 

These difficulties Count Novossiltzoff seems to have 
taken entirely on his own shoulders. Having spent 
several years at Warsaw, he was sufficiently familiar 
with the posture of affairs to see how impossible it was 
to carry out the emperor’s project of reconciliation. 
At the same time, frequent experience had taught him 
that his Imperial majesty did not like being undeceived, 
and was sincerely desirous of removing all causes of 
quarrel between Russians and Poles. Hence the count 
Avas forced to temporise and pursue a waiting policy. 
Hated by the Polish leaders, looked upon with suspi- 
cion, and therefore isolated in society, he no doubt 
thought it useful that his subordinates should intermix 
socially with the Poles. 

Wjasemski’s official duties at Warsaw consisted 
chiefly in translating Prench documents into Russian, 
the reports of the Polish ministers being written in 
French, and requiring to be so translated, to be of any 
use in the bureaus at St. Petersburg. He did the same 
with the speeches of Alexander I. in the Parliament at 
Warsaw, which were delivered in French. Meanwhile 
he made himself a thorough master of the Polish lan- 
guage, which proved as important to him in his offi- 
cial as it was in his literary labours. To literature 
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With beating heart the applicant entered the house of 
this grandee, so feared for his haughty manners and liis 
biting tongue, who recollected, however, the acquaint- 
ance of early years, and seemed willing to help him in 
his difficulties. On being asked by the prince what 
kind flf service he had thought of, the honest old sol- 
dier answered that he wished for a post under the 
Minister of War ; about the Civil Service he knew 
nothing. ‘ That will never do,’ replied Mentchikoff, 
‘ I am on bad terms again with Tchernytcheff.* But I 
could recommend you to Bludoff, who is a good friend 
of mine, and could give you perhaps a governor’s ap- 
pointment.’ Armed with a short note given him by 
Mentchikoff, Shirkovitch announces himself next day 
to the Minister of the Interior, a complete stranger to 
him. Count Bludoff is in a good humour ; he receives 
favourably the protege of the Minister of Marine, enters 
into conversation with him, introduces him to the Direc- 
tor of the Chancellery, the actual* State Councillor Lex, 
and asks him to come again another day. At his second 
visit Shirkovitch learns that his new acquaintance is 
not indisposed to think of him for the next vacant post 
of governor ; meanwhile Bludoff advises him to get 
himself made an actual State Councillor in the Ministry 


^ Prince Alexander Tchernytcbelf, the Minister of War, laboured under 
the weakness of considering himself the real conqueror of Napoleon, and 
took every opportunity that offered of recounting his great exploits in war, 
and thereby became the constant butt of MentchikofFa mischievous wit. 

* Comment s’appelle done la ville qu’ Alexandre avait pris ? * asked 
Tchernyteheffs wife once at a large party, while holding up her husband as 
the Alexander par excellence. ‘ Vous pensez sans doute a Babylonne,’ was 
Mentchikoff* s reply. 

* The word * actual’ applied to a Councillor of State or a Privy-Ooun- 
cillor, indicates the higher grade of these respective dignities. But the 
official rank or Tchln does not designate necessarily actual office. The * 
Privy Council in Russia has been extinct for more than a century. [Tr.] 
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already he was zealously devoted. His biographers 
mention that the first-fruit of these studies was a trans- 
lation of Mickewicz’s ‘ Taurian Sonnets,’ executed wiUi 
‘ philological exactness.’ Wliether it was he who dis- 
covered the mistake that Adam Czartoriski had made 
in his Polish translation of the Organic Statute;' origin- 
ally written in French, we are not told ; ^ but it led to 
the downfoll of that statesman, and has become a 
matter of history. Wjasemski appears, however, to 
liave kept aloof from all haute politique, and never to 
liave taken any part in suppressing the intrigues of 
the Polish patriots against the llussian Gm^ernment. 

‘ Eeconciliation between Kussians and Poles ’ had been 
the official order of the day, and a Kussiaff grandee, 
educated in cosmopolitan principles, would find no 
difficulty in giving practical ellect to such ‘ reconcilia- 
tion ’ in the gayest and most sociable capital of Eastern 
Europe. He divided his time between the enjoyment 
of high life and stirring intercourse with Polish authors 
and poets, who celebrated in prose or verse the restora- 
tion of their country, and were wise enough to impress 
upon the Russians who lived at Warsaw that they 
gratefully joined with Frau von KrUdener in her vene- 
ration of the ‘ Ange blanc,’ as the greatest and most 
liberal sovereign that the world had seen. 

After a residence of several years at Warsaw, 
Wjasemski returned to St. Petersburg, and as in duty 

bound, devoted himself to igromoting ^ & rapprochement 

between the two great Slav races.’ He was received 
most graciously by the emperor, and honoured with a 
long audience, during which political matters, as we 


• The detailB of this remarkable incident, so iUustrataje of the state of 
things at that time, are given by Th von “ h.s exceUent work, 

OMhte Studands und der EuropUtschen PolUik, vol. m. p. 622 sqq. 
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of the Interior. No sooner said than done. The very 
next day Shirkovitch is dressed already in the civil 
uniform of one of the officials of the fourth class 
attached to the Ministry of the Interior ‘ for special 
duties,’ and takes the oath of office before the assembled 
Senate — a ceremony entailing, sad to say, the payment of 
forty roubles, which have to go as ‘ tips ’ to the various 
porters and couriers of the Minister and of the Chan- 
cellery of the Senate. Now begin the duties of office. 
The honest fellow who, by his own confession, had never 
had the remotest experience of civil administration, pre- 
pares a memorandxim on administrative reforms in the 
German colonies of the Volga, which gains the entire 
approval of Bludoff and of the high and mighty M. Lex. 
Next, he is made member of a Commission, appointed 
under the presidency of Baron Villiers, physician in ordi- 
nary to the emperor, to inquire into the remodelling of the 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery at St. Petersburg. 
Here also Shirkovitch conducts himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his high superiors : — ^Villiers himself, the presi- 
ent, of course never appeared at 'the sittings. A few 
more days pass by, and the lucky Shirkovitch learns 
that he has been nominated Governor of Simbirsk, and 
that his nomination has already been confirmed by the 
emperor. Bludoff, after a few words of congratulation, 
sends him to the Director of the department of the 
Executive Police, Privy-Councillor Samjakin, who will 
inform him as to details. From Samjakin he learns 
that, first of aU, two things are necessary — the due 
obtaining of a gala-uniform, in which the new governor 
of the fortunate province may be presented to His 
Majesty, and after that, the prompt execution of an 
Imperial decree, by which the Domain peasants of the 
province were to be made peasants of the Appanage Admi- 
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as others, were discussed. Alexander I., still an ardent 
Liberal, refused to surrender his faith in the final 
triumph of his experiment of a Polish constitution, and 
among others made the following remark ; — ‘ Quelques- 
uns pensent, que les desordres dont nous sommes parfois 
temoiiiS, sont inhdrents aux idees liberales, tandis qu ils 
lie sont que des abus de ces idees et principes.’ After 
living for a while in private, Wjasemski entered the 
Ministry of Finance, presided over since 1823 by Count 
Cancrin. In a country where ‘ everybody understands 
everything without ever having learned anything,’ and 
wliere the rule is tliat, in the interests of the public 
service, soldiers are made judges and administrative 
officials, and worn-out hacks of a chancellerie aj^pointed 
generals,' no one could be surprised that a young 
official in tlie Surveying Department, since exchanged 
for a diplomatic career, should be transformed without 
further ceremony into a financier. Had not, indeed, 
Cancrin’s own predecessor, Count GurjefT, been made a 
minister of finance for no other reason but liis incapa- 
city, and retained in this post for thirteen years ? And 

-why ? Just because Speranski at that time, in 1810, 

was all-powerful, and wished to acquire a hold over the 
department. 

Once securely planted in this office, Wjasems i 
was duly promoted, in the course of a few years, 
to' the Vice-directorship of the Board of loreign 
Trade, then to the banking departinent, and finally 
made a member of the Committee of Ministers. 
‘Heaven protects the innocent,’ this amiable prince 
would add, after speaking of his profound aversion to 


‘ Oancrin, who had never carried a gun, 
years old, from a privy councillor into a Ueutenant-^neral, in order to save 
the Emperor Nicholas the daily sight of his civil uniform. 
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nistration.* Shirkovitch, as he confesses, is wholly in the 
(lark as to what are Domain peasants and what Appa- 
nage peasants ; but, with the instinct of a born states- 
man, he gathers that to obtain the gala-uniform in time 
is the most important thing at present, and on this he 
centra all his efforts. Fortes fortuna adjuvat ; and within 
four-and-twenty hours the necessary ceremonial costume 
is procured : — so momentous, indeed, was the matter, 
that Bludoff had given orders to be awakened, if neces- 
sary, in the night, as soon as his protege had succeeded 
in duly fitting himself out for the occasion. Arrived 
in the Imperial ante-chamber, Shirkovitch overhears the 
monarch, who was then in his cabinet, inquiring who 
the new governor of Simbirsk really is, and in what 
branch of the army he has served : as to any further 
testing of his capability, not a word is said. Another 
ex-general, who has also been made a governor, enters 
by chance the ante-chamber, and both gentlemen have 
to wait for ten minutes. Shirkovitch during this inter- 
val is seized with grave apprehension ; his new colleague' 
has a different kind of boots on from his own. One of 
them, it is evident, has committed a breach of etiquette, 
which may lead to serious consequences. At last the 
signal is given for admission. The emperor, in the 
undress uniform of the Ismailoff regiment of the Guard, 
stands at his writing-table ; he lets Shirkovitch explain 
his military antecedents, addresses a few words to him 
about the importance of transferring the Domain pea- 
sants to the Appanage department, and courteously dis- 
misses the man, now promoted to rule a milHon of his 
subjects.* ‘I promise,’ adds Shirkovitch to himself, 

’ Perhaps it may be useful to remind the reader that the Appanage 
estates are those reserved for the maintenaDce of the Imperial family. [Tb.] 

* The Government of Simbirsk is nearly twice and a half as large as the 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg. 
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figures and calculations, and relating the wonderful fact 
that during his long years of public service, the 
accounts he handed in should sometimes have been 
found correct. 

His chief interest, however, had never been in his 
pubhc duties, but had centred in studying the literature 
of Kussia, then struggling into fresh existence, and in de- 
veloping, with the aid of his refined taste for language, 
his poetical talent. At a time when the ignorance of their 
mother-tongue passed as bon ton among Kussian gentle- 
men and ladies of distinction, and when even business 
matters in higli quarters were conducted in French,' to 
be able to write Eussian with elegance was a rare 
accomplishment, and valuable even in a bureaucratic 
sense. Wjasemski had won his spurs as a financier by 
his cleverness in weeding his predecessor’s olficial re- 
ports from the Germanisms and grammatical errors 
with which they teemed.* The same talent enabled 
him to write verses, unex(;eptionable in their way, and 
to shine as the writer of ‘ occasional pieces,’ chiefly 
humorous and satirical. Already, when a volunteer 
in 1812 , he had made acquaintance with the poet 
Shukovski (a friend of his parents, and who, like 
himself, hastened from Moscow to enlist), also with 
Karamsin, Alexander Turgenieff, Pushkin, whose first 
literary efforts had made him popular, and with 
other men of the so-called Eomantic school. ‘ Eo- 
raantic ’ these poets and authors were called, because 
.they were the first to introduce to their countrymen 

* Although Cancrin was quite young when he left Hesse and came to 
Kuesia; this most famous Minister of Finance of his time had never learned 
to express himself even tolerably vrell in the language of his adopted country. 
In spite of his atrocious pronunciation and incorrigible habit of bad grammar, 
the old gentleman considered himself a thorough master of Russian; and tooh 
Wjasemski 8 corrections most ungraciously. 
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‘ punctually to perform the will of my gracious sovereign, 
and to dedicate to him all my energies.’ 

Filled with this praiseworthy resolve, Shirkovitch 
arranges to make further official visits, and seek for in- 
struction from his new superiors. The number of these 
superiors is Legion. First, he has to present himself to 
BludofTs civil adjutant. Count Stroganoff ; then to the 
director of the Chancellery, M. Lex ; then to Samjakin, 
the director of the department ; after that, to Pcrovski, 
tlie President of the Appanage department ; to Perovski’s 
superior, the Minister Prince Wolkonski ; to DaschkofT, 
the Minister of Justice, and of course to the ‘ great Count 
Benckendorf,’ the Chief of the Administration of all Ad- 
ministrations, namely, that of the Political Police. In 
these interviews no mention is made of any real business ; 
the utmost that is done is that Samjakin condescends to 
point out by name those persons with whom the new 
governor will have most to do, and warns him against 
certain ‘ bad men,’ such as Besstusheff, the administrator 
of the Appanage estates of Simbirsk — a ‘ downright 
Irogue.’ Pity only, that this same Besstusheff had been 
pictured before to Shirkovitch by Count Perovski, the 
President of the Appanage department, and afterwards 
Minister of the Interior, as the ‘ pillar of the service,’ 
and a worthy man, whose confidence he should obtain 
at any price. Daschkoff, the Minister of Justice, knows 
of nothing better to do than to tell the new governor of 
Simbirsk about his estates in that province and to beg 
him to be kind to the local administrator who (of course 
without any fault of his own) has got the reputation of 
being a very ‘ peasant-flayer.’ Shirkovitch answers that 
he will do all in his power, but of course in this matter 
he must ‘ keep the law well in view.’ Daschkoff there- 
upon points out that in the case of a recommendation 
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the creations of the modern literature of Germany and 
France, and to break with the old pseudo-classical 
traditions, represented by Schischkoff, tlie opponent of 
Karamsin in his endeavours to bring about a simple 
style of writing ; Prince Schachovski, and others. Kry- 
loff', thb celebrated writer of fables, and Shukovski, 
were particvilarly friendly to this young literary star ; 
and even Karamsin, though at first mistrustful, began 
after 1816 to acknowledge Ids talent as a poet. • 

At the time when Wjasemski first became inti- 
mate with Pushkin and Shukov.ski, a great battle was 
raging between these men and tlic representatives 
of the old school, the residt of which was that 
the new school banded themselves together into a 
regular (dub, the ‘ Arsamass,’ or society of humoristic 
poets. Its composition, indeed, was motley enough ; 
but the main object of its members was the same, to 
establish the worship of the modern ideas of the day, 
and to combat every kind of stifliiecked and antiquated 
routine. Shukovski acted as secretary, and was called 
‘ Swetlana ’ in the club, from one of his ballads. He 
had shortly before this been summoned to the court, 
as Russian master to the Grand-duchess, afterwards 
Empress Alexandra. Pushkin was ideknamed ‘ Wldiu ; ’ 
he had just been recalled from exile, and was known as 
an ardent Liberal. Batuschkoff, the famous lyric poet 
of his time, was named ‘ Achilles ; ’ Nicholas Turgenieff, 
the well-known Liberal statesman, was called ‘War- 
wick,’ from his energy and boldness of mind ; his 
brother Alexander (the historian was called the 
Harp.’ Besides these and other writers, who have 
become more or less celebrated, there were two men, 
who subsequently gained notoriety and influence as the 
reactionary advisers of the Emjjeror Nicholas One of 
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conveyed by a Minister of Justice, this is taken for 
granted, and he compliments his new acquaintance upon 
the manliness he has shown as a ‘ genuine ’ governor, 
and calls the choice made by his friend Bludoff a first- 
rate one in every respect. Leaving behind him twenty- 
five rcubles for the valet who congratulates him on his 
appointment, and five roubles for his excellency’s 
porter, Shirkovitch proceeds on his round. Bencken- 
dorf, in a few sententious phrases, touches on the im- 
portance of preserving a good understanding (unhappily 
so often disturbed) between the organs of the ordinary 
and the superior police.^ The ‘ benefactor ’ Mentchi- 
koff displays the severe and imperious air which a 
minister is bound to study when he has to do with a 
private acquaintance who has become an official subor- 
dinate. There remains now the visit to Tield-Marshal 
Prince Wolkonski. Before the door of this magnate, 
who, as Minister of the Imperial Court, is also supreme 
head of the Appanage Administration, Shirkovitch 
first receives a check ; His Highness declines to receive 
anyone, having lost a grand-daughter. Shirkovitch 
explains that he has to receive from the minister his 
instructions respecting the Domain peasants in Simbirsk, 
wlio are to be placed under the Appanage department, 
and he is finally admitted. The Prince is unexpectedly 
gracious ; and vouchsafes Shirkovitch a longer interview, 
when he touches on every subject but that of business, 
to say nothing of Appanage peasants. At the end of 
his round the new Governor of Simbirsk knows just as 

' The powers of the officers of the Gendarmerie, who have charge of the 
' political police,’ not being adequately defined, and their chief duties con- 
sisting in the private supervision of all officers, administrative and judicial, it 
ia a rule that the governor of a province and his subordinates are at daggers 
drawn with the local gendarmerie, and that both branches of the administra- 
tiou dq all in their power to injure each other. 
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these was Bludoff, afterwards minister, but then a 
young official of ultra-Liberal views, who proposed 
once to inscribe over the door ol certain ministers, 
Lasciate ogni coscienza, voi chi entrate.’ The other 
was Sergei Semenovitch Uvarofl', afterwards Minister of 
Instruction and President of the Academy of Sciences. 
Among other members of this club were Wigel, who 
abhorred all Germans, and Count Capodistrias. Wjii- 
semski was received into it also, and for his witty sar- 
casms received the nickname of ‘ Asmodeus.’ 

Ileal political ‘ tendencies,’ however, were as foreign 
to the Arsamass club as to its ‘ Asmodeus. Its members, 
w.ere Uberal, because the times were liberal, and because 
they fancied they stood on the pinnacle ol a civilisation 
and culture, the diffusion of which throughout the 
empire formed the recognised mission ol the government. 
To yield to the humour of the sovereign in small 
matters; to combine the practice of a rigid aristocrat 
with the most Uberal theories in existence; and, con- 
formably with the changing fashion of tlie day, to be 
now an ardent oppositionist and to-morrow fanatically 

I loyal all this was far too inveterate a custom in the 

society in which Wjasemski moved for either him or his 
friends to depart from it. All that this Arsamass fra- 
ternity really had at heart was to preserve a correct 
taste in Uterature; as for the rest, these aristocratic 
and Uberal authors were content, like well-meaning and 
> humane patriots, to rave about the freedom and great- 

H ness of their Fatherland, and to follow the imimlses 

! : which Western Europe had imparted to the State-Ufe of 

Russia. When the wind changed to another quarterr 
and the successor of Alexander I., terrified by the 
|j December insurrection of 1825, proclaimed a strict 

p isolation from Europe and the repression of all Uberal 
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much about the matter, the carrying out of which had 
been represented to him by his sovereign as his cardinal 
duty, as he did at the beginning — in other words, 
nothing at all. \' 8 '/ 2.70 

Fully to appreciate this instructive narrative, which 
bears every trace of being true to life, we require per- 
haps to know the somewhat prolix language of Shirko- 
vitch himself. Nowhere in his account do we find a 
shadow of surprise at this manner of conducting business. 
As a man of experience, he had long since learned that 
things could not be carried on differently ; and he 
accepts it all just as naively as the other actors in the 
farce. They all knew well enough that for the proper 
selection of high officials there was but one method, 
and that the Emperor Nicholas only did what had been 
done before him by Alexander I., by Paul, by Catherine 
the Great, and by the Eussian of Eussians, Ehzabeth. 
The practices above described are in fact immemorial, 
bequeathed from one generation to another, and all 
public functionaries, including the highest, have never 
known any other. Elsewhere also, no doubt, it happens 
that influences and pressure of a social kind invade the 
territory of pohtics ; but in Eussia only does the rule 
prevail, that social qualifications and none other deter- 
mine the fitness of candidates for employment by the 
State ; and that the personal infallibility of the sovereign 
is a maxim of universal application, and regarded as the 
necessary outflow of absolutism. So, indeed, tradition 
demands; and with tradition it is always difficult to 
break — most difficult of all, where it fits in with in- 
clination. How deep-rooted and ineradicable among our 
emperors is the habit of personal government — that is 
to say, of deciding according to accidental impressions 
— can hardly be exemplified more clearly than by the 
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ideas throughout his empire, nothing of course was left 
to men accustomed to better traditions but silent sub- 
mission to the will of the great Autocrat who liad 
pledged 'himself to think and act for sixty millions of 
Eussians. Wjasemski, like his friends Shukovski and 
Pushkin, had to bid farewell to the liberal dreams of his 
youth. He was forced to accommodate himself, as best 
lie could, to the harsh and benumbing ride which for the 
next thirty years aimed at upsetting and counteracting 
all that had been held valuable during the last quarter 
of u century. The ‘ Arsamass ’ was dissolved, and its 
members forgotten amid tlie stir of social and bureau - 
(‘Vatic life which surrounded them on eveiy side. 

Wjasemski lived chielly in the ‘ circle ’ of Pushkin 
and the Wielehorskis, — a coterie, closely connected with 
elegant society, of aristocratic writers, poets, and art- 
amateurs, who divided their days between fashionable 
])leasuros after the French kind, and the cultivation of 
Enssian literature and classical music, and who differed 
only from the courtiers and men of the world about 
them in their superior refinement ' and culture. The 
Counts Wielehorski themselves were ivell known as 
genuine friends and connoisseurs of music. There were 
• also General Lyvoff, a distinguished violinist and com- 
poser, the author of the ‘ Tarantass,’ the ‘ Bear,’ the 
‘Apothecary’s Wife,’ and other pieces; Count Sololmb ; 
Tjutscheff, the diplomatist and poet ; Alexander Tur- 
genieff; Prince Obolenski ; the two Wenjevitinoffs, and 
a number of other talented men, who sought com- 
pensation from the emptiness of the social life around 
them in ajsthetic and refined pleasures and in literature 
and art, and found that compensation so complete that 
they were scarcely to be distinguished from the thorough- 
going adherents of the existing regime. Closely allied 
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following well-authenticated extract from the life of 
Alexander L* 

Up to the year 1835 the whole of the Winter Palace was legu- 
larly on New Year’s Eve thrown open to everyone without ticket, for 
a masquerade, which consisted of the Court, dressed in domino, going 
in procQ^sion through all the rooms. In the Theatre of the Hermi- 
tage the Court had supper. The public filled the palace in thousands ; 
peasants in sheepskins crowded in. It had been the custom since the 
time of Alexander I. to ask the names of the first person who entered 
and of the last who left the building, and to report them the next day 
to the emperor. The chief of a section in the Ministry of War under 
the all-powerful Araktch^yef had never yet been to a masquerade or 
a theatre ; his whole life long he was in bed at ten o’clock and up with 
the sun. A sister of his wife comes up from the country, and the old 
man determines to go to the January masquerade. To his misfortune, 
he goes. At eleven o’clock he is so sleepy that he does not know 
what to with himself. Now in some of the passage-rooms of the large 
parterre of the palace there are a series of small, unlit cabinets, with 
arm-chairs. He slips into one of these, and tells his wife to follow 
the crowd, make the tour of the rooms, and fetch him away when all 
is over. This, alas ! is impossible; the curtains have been lowered, 
the cabinets are many, the procession endless. The ladies in despair 
drive homo, but the old man is awakened in the morning by the 
frotteuTs, He had been the last, but also the first, in the hope of 
getting away all the quicker. A year goes by : Araktch6yef recom- 
mends some of his subordinates for rewards, including the chief of his 
section, who is his right-hand man. The emperor confirms his recom- 
mendation, but strikes out the name of this particular nominee. 
Araktch6yef summons courage to speak, but the emperor interrupts 
him with the remark, ‘ You ministers, what do you know about it 1 
This official visits every masquerade : he is the last as well as the 
fii-st ; he is not a man to work.’ All representations were in vain ; 
the man was forced to resign, and yet he had never left his house but 
to go to the Chancellery ; there he had been the last and the first. 


^ Compare the German St. Peter Aurg Zdtwngj No. 23, of Jan. 23 
(Feb. 4b 1878 Schicksale eines Livlanders in St. Petersburg von 1833 
bis auf die Gegenwart, I.’ The author of these very readable sketches, 
which have been translated into Hussian, formerly held high office in the 
State. 
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to the Coitrt and the Imperial family by the ties of 
habit and tradition, accustomed, like men of the world, 
to swim with the stream and to let things go as they 
were, these men, in spite of their Frcndi culture and 
mode of thought, in spite of the unsparing severity with 
which they criticised all abuses and noted down the 
symptoms of national bankruptcy, were far too easy- 
going and indolent, far too engrossed with themselves 
and their personal affliirs, to attempt even to give prac- 
tical and earnest expression to their views, however 
widely these differed from those of tlie official world 
about them. If, indeed, they ever did use their, in- 
fluence, it was always for some good object, as, for 
instance, to mitigate the senseless rigour of the censor- 
ship, or to give a helping hand to rising talent. It was 
mainly due to the members of this circle, especially 
Shukovski and Wjasemski, that Gogol’s and GriboyedofTs 
pieces were allowed to be performed, that Gogol’s ‘ Dead 
Souls ’ was permitted to be printed, and that Lermontofl 
and other proscribed poets were not condemned to 
absolute silence. Wjasemski had been one of the 
earliest and most ardent admirers of Gogol’s remark- 
able talent, and was altogether as warm-hearted 
and enthusiastic in acknowledging the performances of 
others as he was modest, nay sceptical, with regard to 
himself.^ He could never quite shake off the liberal- 

» Wiasemski relates -with much humour how once in his life he was even 
a ‘ classical ’ poet. ‘ I was staying, ’he says, ‘ at my small estate, Krasn.oje, 
in the Government of Kostroma. One Sunday, after Mass, the priest ad- 
dressed to me in the church a discourse of welcome. After enumerating all 
my virtues as a citizen and landlord, he added, pointing me out to his con- 
eretration," Brethren in the Faith! you are not all aware what hind ol 
the Lord has given us. He is a Kussian Horace, Catullus, and 
Martial ” At each of these names the whole congregation turned to me with 
low obeisances, and almost made the sign of the cross. Imagine my feelings 
and the face I made at being thus publicly exposed and tortured.’ 
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To the danger of being accidentally deceived, and 
diverted from large and important interests by mere 
social trivialities of daily life, the Emperor Nicholas 
was even more exposed than his brother. Putting 
aside their common fondness for military parade and 
that constant soldiering which no princes of the . house 
of Holstein-Gottorp seem able to dispense with, these 
two sovereigns resembled each other as little in their 
habits as in their dispositions. Whilst Alexander I. 
hved, generally speaking, so retired that, with the ex- 
ception of a few older confidants, he saw scarcely a 
soul, Nicholas, especially when a young man, was ex- 
tremely sociable and accustomed, from the number of 
his acquaintances, to take an active interest in the daily 
trifles of St. Petersburg life. Of the inanity of this 
life and the petty interests that stirred it, no one can 
have an idea who has not had a personal insight into 
it, and learned to know the men and the doings that 
agitated the capital between 1840 and 1860. To a St. 
Petersburger of to-day it sounds like a myth that there 
have been times when blowing soap-bubbles was a 
pastime of fashionable sahns and the pretended dis- 
coverer of the art was the hero of the day ; when 
the naturalisation as a French subject of an insignifi- 
cant singer, the tenor IvanolT, in 1844,* was resented 
by the Autocrat of all the Kussias, and by a large 
number of his faithful subjects, as an affront to the 
national honour ; and when the question (ultimately 
referred to the emperor) ‘ whether the officers of the 
Guard, appointed to the Army-corps of the Caucasus, 
should wear caps or hats during their stay in the capi- 

‘ The painter Aiyaeovski, who was staying in Paris at this time, thought 
it necessary for his safety to contiudiet, in a letter addressed direct to the 
minister, Prince Wolkonski, the rumoiirof his intended settlement m France. 
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minded and enlightened man he had been in the better 
era of Alexander I. In the days of the most shameful 
and pitiless oppression, he had liberal moments ; and 
even when actual privy councillor and a colleague of 
the ministers, he would write verses which terrified 
the press»censor, and were struck out, regardlessly of the 
author’s high rank, by Krassovski, the watchdog ol 
Uvardft’s Ministry of Instruction, and a man of bad 
repute. On the whole, however, he was compelled, 
like most of his contemporaries, to follow the line 
laid down by the Emperor Nicholas. Wjasemski never 
succeeded in becoming, like Bludoff, his brother- 
member of the Arsamass, a favourite an^ confidant 
of the soldier-emperor ; the reason lay not in his want 
of will, but in his indestructibly sound and noble 
nature, and above all, in the instinctive abhorrence of 
Nicholas from all close contact with men of liberal 
minds. Trained in obedience to the spirit of the day, 
and infected with that irresolution of character which 
is the weak point in all Slavs, Wjasemski was not 
ashamed, even in those times of hopeless bureaucratic 
imbecility, to continue his career as a public functionary 
and the servant of a system, the corruption of which 
• he had never doubted for an instant. Never before, in 
all probability, had the senseless hatred of all culture, 
shown by the military Hgime, and the glaring absurdi- 
ties in the Ministry of Instruction, been lashed with sucli 
bitter and scathing sarcasm, as is found in his ‘ Satires, 
most of.which appeared under the present government. 
Not even Pushkin or Lermontoff had ever treated with 
such unmitigated contempt the literary sycop ants o 
Nicholas. No other Russian writer had ever denounced 
so fiercely the arrogance and brutality of those Nationalist 
fanatics, who thought to convert the mortal enemy ol 
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tal,’ was able to split high society for several weeks into 
two hostile camps.^ The generation which grew np 
under those influences sits to-day at the helm of State ; 
can anyone then wonder that important diflerences of 
principle are still treated as mere personal questions, 
and decided with reference to social convenience and 
custom P 

* Glcboffand MasslofF, two of the Hussar officers of the Guard appointed 
to the Caucasus, wore, during a leave of absence spent at St. Petersburg in 
1841, the fur caps prescribed for the Army of the Caucasus, instead of the 
customary shako, and by so doing gave occasion to an animated controversy 
between the Commander of the Guard and the Governor'Qeneral, Count 
Woronzoff. 
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the ‘ heathens of the West’ into a champion of Slav 
autochthony. And yet this same Wjiisemski conde- 
scended to go on serving indefatigably, and simply 
because custom so dictated, a Ministry of Finance, 
whose every step was retrograde, and of the business 
of which he knew nothing at all. Nay, worse than 
this— this friend of Pushkin voluntarily tuned his lyre 
to celebrate tlie Emperor Nicholas on his return from 
the Hungarian campaign of 1850 ; and to glorify him, 
in his poem * Holy Russia {SwUtciyd as the 

Saviour of civilisation, the ‘ Monarchical and Religious 
Spirit,’ which had preserved Russia from revolutfSn ! 
It was only when this shibboleth of ‘ Holy Russia ’ and 
‘ Russian Genius ’ became stereotyped in official phrase- 
ology, and was proclaimed by the National party at 
Moscow as the rallying-cry of a crusade against all that 
denoted European culture, that he ate his former words, 
and made the ‘ Russian National Genius ’ the subject of 
a satirical poem, which to this day delights the heart of 
every Radical of ‘ Holy Russia : — 

Genius of our ancient nobles ; 

Shoeless slaves, with humbled brow, 

Boyars greet thee, slaves in spirit, 

Russian Genius—it is thou ! 

Genius of the knout and cudgel, 

All the nation hails thee now ; 

Shield and shelter of the Germans, 

Russian Genius — it is thou ! 


Remarkable, indeed, it is, that the very people who 
read these verses (circulated of course privately) re- 
ceived them with as much enthusiasm as they had 
shown to the loyal hymn of 1850, and the commentaries 
Shukovski had added to it ; and that nobody expressed 
any surprise at a high dignitary in office throwing ridi- 
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cule, so soon after, on the ruling system. A high dig- 
nitary, however, in the strict sense of the term, 
Wjasemski did not become until after the death of 
Nicholas ; when, in June, 1855, he was removed to the 
Ministry of Instruction under A. S. NorofF, a man as 
good-nafured as he was ignorant and puzzle-headed.^ 
In the days of Nicholas, not even the most accurate 
observers of the Court barometer (jould ever say with 
certainty what the emperor thought of Wjasemski, and 
how the latter stood with the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. Wja.seniski used to tell of the despair of one of 
liis best friends, a man of high position, who, when in • 
expectation of an Imperial visit, never felt quite sure 
whether he ought to allow the portrait of Wjasemski to 
remain on the wall of his room. 

In literature, Wjasemski had to content himselt with 
a secondary rank. Notwithstanding his natural talent 
and his extraordinary te(;hnical skill, he could never dis- 
embarrass himself from dilettantism, and he was conscious 
of this defect. Among his poetical pieces, his epistles 
and occasional poems are the best. His prose writings, 
mostly evitiques and monographs on Russian poets, con- 
tain, amidst a wealth of admirably acute and pointed 
observations, such distorted and singular views, as can 
only originate in a man, who, as he himself confesses, 

‘ had been too lazy and careless to make literature his 
profession, or to treat it otherwise than as a guest. 
Elsewhere, in his ‘Autobiography,’ he says, ‘I have 
never written for, nor’ scarcely ever thought of the 

> Wiiisemski was after December 2, 1830, a member of the Russian 
Academy, a separate and national branch of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Science. He scarcely ever attended the glance* of this learned b^y, and at 
the most was only seen there on solemn occasions. His post as Ministerial 
colleague he resigned in March, 1858. 
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public. There are readers and real readers, as there 
are writers and those who write ; the former are in the 
majority, but I have always been on the side of the 
minority. No doubt figures are figures, and a thousand 
roubles are worth more than ten ; stiU my opinion re- 
mains, that it is better to gain the approval often per- 
sons of sense than that of a thousand blockheads.’ In 
this indifference to pubUc opinion, Wjasemski showed 
at once the genuine aristocrat of the old school, as 
much as his own crotchetty nature, which was often 
blamed, and which, in spite of his personal trustworthi- 
ness, rendered his Judgment, in pohtical and literary 
questions, wholly unrehable. Even after the great 
changes of 1850-60 he was unable to rise superior to the 
contradictions that marked the times. The Eadicals 
and Nationalists of the new era remained to this con- 
temporary of Alexander I. and Count Miloradovitch 
just as much strangers in mind and spirit as the parti- 
sans of the Nicholas regime had been in their day. He 
stood outside of parties ; he could never make up his 
mind to adopt any settled programme ; and from time 
to time he amazed and embarrassed friends and foe 
alike by his remarks, which however uncompromising, 
were always witty and to the point. One of the last 
sa 3 dngs of this remarkable man ^ reminds us of the 
latest experiences of Kussian life. ‘ Whatever we do,’ 
he says, ‘ is the result of intoxication in some idea or 
other. We never get free from this kind of periodical 
dipsomania, and when we have slept ourselves sober, 
we hardly ever remember our own attacks. This is the 
case with our juries, for example, whenever they give 

^ In 1868 WjaseniBki’s sixtieth anniyersary as an author was celebrated 
with marks of general interest^ and on this occasion a complete edition of bis 
works was prepared, to which he wrote an autobiographical introduction. 
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a verdict in criminal cases.’ Still more severely did he 
jud{»e himself and his own work. ‘ In fact,’ he says, ‘ I 
have always followed the stream. Wlien young, I let 
myself be ruled by the liberal ideas of the time ; when a 
man, by considerations of State-service ; and finally, by 
the car^ and vexations of old age.’ To some qualities, 
liowever, he remained true, notwithstanding the fickle- 
ness of his temperament. He was to the last a noble- 
minded and humane man, thoroughly able and kind- 
hearted, and always ready to be generous and to assist. 
These virtues explain why the name of Peter Andreje- 
vitch has remained popular, after all appreciation, even 
in Russia, of the generation that witnessed the wars of 
Freedom began to fade away. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MICHAEL BAKUNIN AND RADICALISM. 

Bakunin’s birth and education — Reactionary regime after the conspiracy of 
December 1826 — Popularity of revolutionary ideas — Bakunin s military 
life — his ^circle’ at Moscow — Stankevitch— Early Hegelian studies — 
Bakunin at Berlin — at Dresden — Huge and the ^ Jahrbiicher’ of 1842 — 
Bakunin’s contributions as ‘Jules Elizard ’ — His Negative Philosophy of 
Revolution — At Paris in 1843 — Relations with Proudhon— Forced to 
leave for Switzerland — Temporary return to l^aris — Removal to Germany 
— Slav Congress at Prague, 1848 — With Bohemian revolutionists at 
Leipsic — August Rdckel — Bakunin at the Dresden outbreak — A State 
prisoner — Escape from Siberia — With the London exiles — Advocacy of 
Panslavism — Father Pafnuty’s mission — Bakunin’s influence over Herzen 
— Nihilist tendencies of the Kolokol — Polish revolt of 1803 — The 
Working-men s Association and the Peace League of the International — 
Fanatical theories of destruction — The ‘ Alliance Internationale ’ — Con- 
nection with Netchayeflf — The champion of the French proletariate — 
WithCluseret at Lyons — Exiled to Switzerland — His death, 

Michael Bakunin, like most of those men who have 
gained a reputation as champions of Kussian Eadicalism, 
belonged by birth and education to the ruhng class. He 
was born in 1814, about the same time as Alexander 
Herzen, Belinski, and Ivan Turgenieff. His father was 
a wealthy landed proprietor, descended from an ancient 
Boydr family, and who had settled in the Torshok dis- 
trict of the government of Tver. Though his name- 
sakes and predecessors never played any prominent 
part in Russian history, they figured from time imme- 
morial among the aristocracy of their country, who not 
only fill all military and civil posts of importance, but 
enjoy a traditional claim to the highest offices of state. 
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At the present day a near relative of the agitator is the 
Adjutant-General of the emperor, and another is Marshal 
of the nobility in one of the governments in the inte- 
rior. For a Eussian gentleman born in 1814 the military 
profession was his natural destiny. Service in the Guards 
was an •essential requisite for an aristocratical career, 
and of the bare possibility of an existence outside the 
service of the State Bakunin’s father had as little idea as 
any of his contemporaries. After the usual imperfect 
education received from French tutors, he entered, 
when about twenty years of age, the School of Artillery 
at St. Petersburg, an institute for young cadets, modelled 
on a military pattern, and differing only so far from 
other schools of this kind that pupils of exceptional 
talent might possibly acquire, with some effort, a know- 
ledge of the rudiments of mathematics. In all other 
respects it exhibited the same anomalies which governed 
the entire Russian life of those days, and which the 
events of 1825 brought so strongly into relief as to take 
everyone by surprise. The young generation of nobles, 
and of the military class, had grown up under those 
liberal traditions to which Alexander I. was wedded 
during the first half of his reign, and which, in conse- 
quence, as we have seen, of the wars of liberation and 
the protracted residence of the army in France, had 
become the common property of the higher classes. 

The insurrection of these young nobles, which 
broke out immediately after the death of Alexander, 
was the fruit of this training and these traditions, and 
a practical protest against the continuance of absolu- 
tism. It was put down with bloody severity, and 
brought about a reaction such as Eussian society had 
never experienced before. The Government, which, 
except during the short reigns of Elizabeth and Paul, 
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had ever since the days of Peter the Great been the 
promoter of ideas of progress, and the champion of 
European civilisation, noAV came forward as the avowed 
and determined enemy of tliis civilisation, and in the 
name of National principles, exerted every effort to re- 
press it. Kussian literature, just then in the blossoming- 
time of fresh vitality, was cramped by the fetters of 
the strictest censorship ; all intercourse with Western 
Europe was checked, and foreign artists and men of 
learning were well nigh excluded from the country. 
Admiral Schischkoff, successor of Galytzin in the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, undertook to uproot the whole 
crop of humane and liberal culture which had sprung 
up during the reign of Alexander I., and to substitute 
a system of mere drill. The military training schools 
suffered most of all by this change. Within a short 
space of time they degenerated into places of intellec- 
tual and moral barrenness, where every offence was 
pardoned, but that of studying the best and noblest pro- 
ductions of the times. 

The consequences of this reaction may easily be 
imagined. Whilst the great mass of the rising genera- 
tion were dwarfed by their utter want of culture and 
morality, and by their incapacity to appreciate anything 
but the idols of fashion and the passing vanities oi the 
hour, the more able and thoughtful among them 
gradually learned to identify the welfare of their coun- 
try with the negation of all existing things. Those 
foolish young enthusiasts who had done incalculable 
mischief by their ill-advised attempt at revolt on De- 
cember 14, 1825, and had to expiate their errors on 
the scaffold, or in the desolate wastes of Siberia, be- 
came saints and martyrs in the eyes of the young pupils 
in the military schools, whose homage to them was the 
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more zealous and devoted as it was paid clandestinely. 
While outwardly all was deadened by strict obedience 
and stagnant uniformity, copies of Rylejeff's and his 
friend Besstushefl’s poems circulated by hundreds, and 
were transmitted as sacred records from one generation 
to the rfext. It was considered a privilege to be in any 
way connected with the ‘ victims of the December cata- 
strophe,’ and a kind of merit to be able to point to former 
colleagues among the number of the conspirators. Next 
to the first Cadet corps, the institute where young 
Bakunin received his training was particularly favoured 
in this respect. The artillery, as the ‘ scientific branch 
of the service, had fi-om time immemorial enjoyed the 
reputation of a certain hberalism, and its officers, more 
than any other, were known by that sure symbol of 
‘ advanced opinions ’ — whiskers cut after the English 
pattern. Again, the poet and rebel Conrad Rylejeff 
had belonged to the artillery of the guard,^ as had also 
the two Borissoffs, Gorbatschevsky, Betschanoff, Pes- 
toff, Kirejeff, Colonels Borstel and Jentalzoflf, and a 
number of other ^ Decembrists.’ 

Whether Michael Bakunin, during his years of 
cadetship, distinguished himself by any peculiar revolu- 
tionary zeal, or whether he was content with the ave- 
rage measure of liberal acquirements, we know not. 

1 Ryl^jefF had been trained in the first Cadet coiys, which, in conse- 
quence of this fact, and the importance attached to it by the pupils, was 
looked upon as suspect^ and apparently not without reason. In this respect, 
some passages in the Memoirs of a Russian Dekabnst are yery significant. 
The author, Baron Rosen, who atoned for his complicity by ten years’ hard 
laboiir in Siberia, held in 1826 the rank of a lieutenant in the Finnish 
Chasseurs of the Guard. He says : * My brother, a cadet in the first corps, 
wrote to me that his fellow-pupils were proud of finding several nam^ 
of former members of their institute among the number of the condemned, 
and that they pitied me for not having shared the honourable fate of their 
former comrade Ryldjeff ^ — ^Ryldjeff had been hanged. 
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That the contrary currents which agitated the Eussian 
life of that time, and made the danger of faUing into 
extremes almost a matter of necessity for the rising 
generation, had had their influence upon him as weU as 
upon others, cannot indeed be doubted, and a peculiar 
concurrence of events prevented the germ, thus^ planted 
in him in his youth, from being choked by the influ- 
ences he received in manhood. For the more compe- 
tent and assiduous cadets it was a matter of course that, 
after being quit of their ‘ pass-examination,’ they should 
be transferred to tlie Guards, and thereby be placed in a 
position, as witnesses and partakers of the splendours of 
life at the Court and the capital, and the intoxication of 
endless festivals and entertainments, to forget as rapidly 
and completely as possible their youthful dreams. But 
although Bakunin had passed a brilliant examination, 
and although the good circumstances of his family gave 
him ample means to afford the expenses necessary for 
an officer of the Guards, he was placed, not there, but in 
the Line — in other words, he was doomed apparently 
to waste his days in a miserable peasant-village in 
White Russia, far away from the centre of Eussian 
civilisation. Alexander Herzen, who had been a friend 
of Bakunin since his youth, tells us that this change was 
the result of a quarrel between Bakunin and his father, 
who chose that way of punishing him ; according to 
another, and not improbable version, the Director of 
the School of Artillery had grown jealous of his former 
pupil. However that may be, he left the capital, when 
a young man of twenty-one, to spend the next year of 
his life in a peasant’s hut, which had been assigned to 
him for his quarters. To be told off to the society of 
rough or even frivolous comrades, and that not for a 
short period of transition, but possibly for the rest of 
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his life, was to Bakunin an idea destructive of all his 
cherished projects. Naturally of a meditative turn of 
mind, and brought up from childhood in a society 
which looked upon indolence as the natural calling of 
men of good birth (for the so-called busy people of that 
day were, taken at bottom, only tres-occwph a ne rien 
faire), the young officer of artillery sank into a state of 
lethargy, which was all the more remarkable in one 
who, at first sight, seemed endowed with an impetuous, 
nay, choleric temperament, and an unusual amount of 
energy. He gradually abjured all social intercourse 
with his comrades, isolated himself entirely, and (here 
also we follow a statement of Herzen’s) dreamed away 
whole days in his dressing-gown and on his bed. This, 
of course, could never last. There were loud com- 
plaints about his neglect of duty, and nothing was left 
to the Commander of the division, who in other 
respects was well disposed towards him, but to give the 
young misanthrope the choice between a stricter per- 
formance of his duty and sending in his papers. 
Bakunin chose the latter alternative. At the early 
age of twenty-two, he brought his career in the service 
to a close, and retired to Moscow to live there as a 
* private gentleman, upon the earnings of liis serfs. 

Here, indeed, he found plenty of companions. The 
number of young men who were living at Moscow in 
those days, under circumstances akin to his, and in 
wliose circles the ex-Lieutenant of Artillery had to seek 
his society, was legion. Whoever had been unlucky in 
the Civil Service, at the Court, or in the army ; Avho- 
ever fancied himself slighted or overlooked, whoever 
despaired of rising to the standard of apathy required 
for a Russian country gentlenian of the old style, or had 
grown tired of German baths, or life at Paris, regularly 
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retired in the days of the Emperor Nicholas to Moscow. 
As opposed to St. Petersburg— uniform, Europeanised, 
bustling, and always ruled by the whims and humours 
of the Court — this old metropolis of the empire — ‘the 
“ white-stone ” mother Moscow of many cupolas — 
managed to acquire a sort of social independence and 
old-fashioned propriety. Here social position was de- 
termined by other considerations than those of ranh and 
position ; here nationality had still a certain value ; 
here there were people who, in spite of their unpopu- 
larity at Court, still played a part in society, and vrere 
not afraid of expressing an Independent opinion ; here, 
at least within certain hmits, a man could read, talk, 
and do as he pleased without waiting for permission 
from the pohce. All those who in their choice of resi- 
dence were not straitened by external considerations, 
and who set any value on their independence, repaired, 
as a matter of course, not to St. Petersburg, but to 
Moscow, and sought in this city their ‘circle.’ 

Monotonous and insipid enough was the character 
of most of these ‘ circles.’ ‘ Do you know what a 
clique, a social “ circle,” is called in Moscow ? ’ Tur- 
genieff makes his Hamlet of Schtchigroffs ‘circle’ ask. 
‘Such a circle is the ruin of all independent develop- 
ment — a musty, barren kind of social intercourse, to 
which one gives the form and importance of a rational 
entity. It substitutes mere gossip for conversation, and 
utterly unfits a man for all work. It infects its mem- 
bers with a mania for scribbling, and robs every soul 
of all freshness and innocence. DulneSs and boredom 
are offered in the place of friendship and brotherhood, 
frivolity and pretension instead of frankness and sym- 
pathy. In a clique of this kind no man has a clean or 
untouchc 1 place left in his heart, for each one claims 
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the right to probe with unwashed fingers the most 
silent recesses of his neighbour’s soul.’ 

The ‘ circle,’ however, into which Bakunin was 
received did not belong to the sort here described. It 
included the most conspicuous young talents of the 
Moscow, of that day, and was filled with interest in a 
subject which had occupied the attention of all Europe, 
and even in Russia was destined to produce important 
effects. This was German, and in particular Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

German philosophy had been taught since 1826 at 
the Moscow University. The first prophet of this 
teaching, till then wholly unknown, was a Professor 
Pawloff? who introduced liis lectures on physics with 
I quotations from Schelling’s and Oken’s system of natural 
I philosopliy, and had enjoined it as a duty on his pupils 
to consult the works of these writers for their answers 
to such questions as — What is nature ? What means the 
investigation of nature ? and then to pass on to the 
study of single branches of the science. Hegel was 
first introduced to the Russian youth, some eight or ten 
years later, by a pupil of Pawlofl, named Stankevitch, a 
well-to-do private gentleman, who held neither a pro- 
• fessorship nor any public office, but preached the 
system of the Berlin philosophy to a select circle of liis 
friends. 

To this circle belonged a number of men who have 
made an epoch in the history of Russian literatuie 
and civilisation. Belinski, the Radical critic, who sub- 
sequently became a Russian literary magnate, Granovski 
the historian, and Alexander Herzen represented tlie 
extreme left of this coterie. Chomjakoff and K. Aksakofl', 
the founders of the Slavophil party, believed to have 
found in Hegelian literature a confirmation of their 
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Conservative-romantic conception of state and society. 
Stankevitch knew how to quicken the enthusiasm of his 
young friends in the new teaching. ‘Whole nights,’ 
says Herzen, ‘ were spent in animated disputations over 
single paragraphs of Hegel’s “ Logic,” the “ Encyclope- 
dia,” and the two volumes of his “ ^Esthetics.” «Briends, 

' who in other respects had been inseparable, fell out for 
weeks together over their various conceptions of the 
nature oflbsolute Intelligence and the Eelation of the 

se to its contrary {An und fiir .sich .mn). The most 
insignificant hrochire.'^ that appeared at Berlin on Ger- 
man philosophy, if they only mentioned Hegel, were 
bought with eagerness — no matter what the cost or 
trouble— and devoured for days and nights with inex- 
haustible zeal, until they had been literally read to pieces 
and useless.’ 

Little indeed did Hegel know what extravagant 
conclusions his Moscow disciples drew from the doc- 
trines of their master. According to the theories 
extolled by Herzen and his friends, including Bak- 
unin, there was no real difference between the sub- 
stance and spirit of the Berlin philosophy on the one 
hand and French Socialism on the other : this philo- 
sophy was simply the ‘ Algebra of Eevolution.’ ‘ After 
I had resolved,’ says Herzen, ‘ to drink ex ipsd fonte, 
and had gained a knowledge of Hegel’s terminology, I 
perceived plainly that his views were far closer allied 
to our own Socialistic theories than to those of his 
nearer disciples. His philosophy makes men free, in a 
way that no other teaching does ; it leaves no stone m 
Christendom unturned; it liberates the world from 
obsolete traditions but it is— and very likely inten- 
tionally— badly formulated.’ 

Whilst the ‘ true meaning ’ of the new system popu- 
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larised by Stankevitch was regarded for years witli 
suspicion by the ‘ wider ’ circles of Moscow philoso- 
phers, whilst Stankevitch liimself came to no definitive 
(‘conclusion, and men like Samarin, Aksakoff, and others 
took over to the camp of Slavo-Byzantine orthodoxy 
the wea])ons they had forged in this school, Bakunin 
himself, and later on Belinski also, declared for the 
theory of Herzen. Bakunin passed for the ablest philo- 
sopher and the profoundest savant of the whole circle. 
He who till then had passed his life as a visionary idler, 
allowed his talents to rust, and wasted his days in 
moody reveries and reading, as aimless as promiscuous, 
now took to learning German, plunged i)ito tlie writ- 
ings of Kant and Fichte, succeeded in understanding 
Hegel’s ‘ Logic ’ to perfection, and made its propagation 
the formal profession of his life. Belinski’s conversion 
had been regarded as pecidiarly his work ; Herzen 
he imj^ressed by his incomparable ‘ revolutionary tact.’ 
The boldness of his conclusions and the strength of his 
dialectic passed as irresistible : in the opinion of his 
friends he had reached at liis first effort the pinnacle of 
contemporary cultiire and development. He left Mos- 
^ cow after Stankevitch’s circle h^d begun to be dissolved 
in 1839, and. his two most intimate friends had gone to 
settle at St. Petersburg. ' He went to Berlin, as Katkoff 
and Granovski had done before liim, to continue the 
studies commenced at Moscow, and conclude them with 
the help of German teachers. 

Hegel himself, when Bakunin arrived at Berlin, 
had been dead nine years ; but his system was then 
at the climax of its fame in Germany, in Prussia, and 
especially at Berlin. ‘Most of the chairs of philo- 
sophy were given away to his disciples : to obtain a 
post as teacher, it was indispensable to know at least 
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of his school. ‘ 

siastic and talented young men applied his ideas w 
success to various departments of science and learning. 
Jurisprudence and politics were arranged, to the amaze- 
ment of the old-fashioned jurists, according to th 
categories of An sick, and File sick, and An m^fur sreh 
Painters, poets, and actors consulted the “^sthetics, and 
people even thought of establishing an Hegelian thea- 
Irical school at Berlin. The history of culture seemed 
to have reached a point, beyond which no furthei 
progress was possible.’ Just as ten years earlier yoimg 
men from all countries, Poles, Russians, New Gieeks, 
Scandinavians, &c., crowded the lecture-rooms where 
the wheezy and coughing lecturer had with difficulty 
and constant repetition got out his magic ® ® 

Avisdom, and which had since become historical. Lach 
and aU of them,’ as Eosenkranz remarks in his Ldc 
of Hesel,’ ‘ felt themselves to be fellow-actors with him 
in a grand, world-historical transformation. They were 
all elevated by this sublime pathos, and a new life trem- 
bled-through their young hearts and heads. 

Amidst the hearers who surrounded Michelet, Hoth , 
and others of that school, our tall Russian student, so . 
emotional, so prompt for disputation, and so remar - 
able for his dialectical acuteness, had become, as some 
of his contemporaries may remember, a conspicuous 
and familiar figure. But after the first intoxicating 
impressions of this new world had faded, Bakun 
remained chiefly in the circles of his 
Turgenieff for a long time shared his home ; Katkoft an 
Granovski were his constant guests at table. 
had a touch of Radicalism and fully beheved in the 
advent of a new era, the pronounced character o 
Bakunin’s views could scarcely attract especial notice. 
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If at times he frightened liis friends witli liis wild and 
extravagant deductions from (xmimonly accepted doc- 
trines, and his demands for tlieir immediate realisation, 
still eccentricities of that sort were too common in those 
days to allow any particidar importance to be attached 
to them*. With the examples of otliers daily placed 
before him, it could hardly pass for strange that a 
young, ill-educated man, the creature of wholly hetero- 
geneous and half-barbarous conditions, and now sud- 
denly launched into the metropolis of intelligence, 
should lose the power to discriminate between dreams 
and realities, and with nothing but the ‘ Algebra of 
Kevolution ’ to assist him, sliould indulge in calculations 
of the boldest and most questionable kind. 

How long Bakunin’s stay at Berlin lasted we cannot 
say for certain. At the beginning of 1842 we find him 
at Dresden, whither he had removed, in order to gain 
a nearer acquaintance with Arnold Huge, the inter- 
preter of Hegel with whom he most sym])athised, and 
a man who was held in high esteem by the entire school 
of young Russian philosophy. The annual periodicals 
(Jahrbucher), published at Halle, had been part of the 
gospel of Stankevi toll’s circle: Herzen and Belinskiwere 
downright intoxicated with them. They were delighted 
with the boldness with which the editor denounced war 
against all national prejudices, championed the cause of 
France and its Socialistic literature, and roundly de- 
clared that salvation was only to be looked for from the 
West and its darling metropolis. All this language not 
only suited the personal leanings of these men who, with 
impulses first received from Fourier and Proudhon, 
turned afterwards to Hegel and his school, but furnished 
also effective weapons in the battle against the ‘ friends 
of former days,’ the national fanatics of the Slavophil 
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schwlTvvliose growing influence was regarded with 

Ih?gc Bakunin soon became on such friendly 
terms, that the former invited liim to co-operate with 
him in his Jahrbiiclier. The young Kussian philosopher 
now twenty-eight years old, had long since masterec 
the German language as thoroughly as the Hege lan 
terminology. Accordingly, he did not liesitate to comp y, 
and published in Nos. 247 to 251 of the Jahrhucher oi 
1842, under the pseudonym of ‘ Jules Elizard, a treatise 
on the ‘ Beaction in Germany.’ Tliis treatise is r«- 
markable, and in order to estimate its value correctly, 
it is necessary to look more closely at tlie nature ot 
the Jahrbiicher of 1842, now only known by name. 

Periodicals of this kind would be impossible in tliese 
practical and matter-of-fact days. Three hundred and 
ten numbers annually, each number containing eight 
closely printed pages, devoted exclusively to the cri- 
ticism of whatever appeared in the fields of literature, 
science, art, and especially pliilosophy, and written in a 
style intelligible only to those who possess at least some 
acquaintance with Hegelian terminology— where could 
be found in modern Germany an editor, a piibhslier, or 
readers for a magnum opus of this kind ? Notwiti- 
standing the variety of subjects discussed, the one-sided 
tendencies of the editor are revealed with a crudity 
and harshness, unparalleled even in our own days, 
when the one-sidedness of party spirit penetrates all 
society to the core. It is almost comical now to observe 
the self-assurance with which the editor insists that his 
ideas of what constitutes a State must be put at once 
into practice. The smallest incident of the day is mag- 
nified into a symptom of the coming great revolution. 
Three-fourths of his space are taken up with philosophy 
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and theology ; the names of Hegel, Strauss, and Feuer- 
bach recur on almost every page, nearly as often as the 
comparisons between the German literary and the 
French political revolution. An idolatrous admiration 
of the French, and an open affectation of Radical 
opinions, are expressed in dictatorial language, and with 
a conscious air of infallibility. In the very first article 
the editor announces that ‘ the entire past of the Chris- 
tian world liad been rolled together and made a step- 
ping stone to the Heaven of modern times ; that the 
‘ exclusion of mankiiid from his earthly paradise had 
reached its term,’ and that ‘ tlie universal effort to shake 
off the past was the sign that a new era had already 
been born.’ His contributors followed .suit. The golden 
age assuredly was at liand, and the old idols of the 
world must sink into the dust befoi'e the splendour of 
the coming light. ^ A new German Drama, writes 
Adolph Stahr, is approacthing — ‘ the Drama of the 
most civilised nation on earth, and destined to leign 
supreme in the literature of the world.’ ^ To stamp 
out effectually the trash of former days, the Lyric 
Muse had only to follow in the steps of Herwegh and 
, Prutz, whose writings breathed the ‘ freshness of a new 
spring-time.’ Nothing found favour with these Jahr- 
hucher writers of 1842, but what had reference to the 
‘ ideas of the time,’ or served to strengthen their pro- 
position of the superiority of the French. Accordingly, 
Gutzkoff is reproached for ‘ want of principle and feel- 
ing,’ because his ‘Letters from Paris’ betrayed, benaeth 
a mass of egotistic verbiage, a German mind, and be- 
cause he had been too cowardly to launch out boldly, 

* This prophecy was inspired by a representation of autekoffs Pathd. 
Somewhat similar opinions had been expressed when the Anttgom of 
Sophocles was first represented at Berlin* 
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and with enthusiasm, upon the ‘ living ocean of a grand 
national life.’ Accordingly, Borne is eulogised as a 
man unique in German history, the Jolin the Baptist 
of a new era, without whose influence, supplemented 
by the larger spirit of Hegelianism, the system whi('li 
Hegel introduced, might never have obtained free scope 
and play. Equally grotesque and dictatorial were the 
verdicts passed on unpopular, and therefore ‘ imsig- 
nificant ’ writers of the time. Charles Dickens is nothin<j 
but a coarse Sterne, whose productions (speaking of 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’) are uinvorthy of the name of art, 
and belong to the amusing but superficial class of 
I’eading, serviceable only for daily use. Schopenhauer 
is anonymously relegated to the dead, as a dilettantist 
and insignificant scribbler. Pfitzer is plainly told tliat 
his allusions to Prussia’s future in Germany will not 
‘ earn the thanks of tliose who dislike to see Philosophy 
take a retrograde step.’ As for Greece, it had already 
been settled as an axiom, that she was approaching a 
great future, and that even now her national character 
and natural capabilities offered no obstacles to the 
establishment of a better state of things. 

Such was the tone of the periodical which in 1842 
claimed to march at the head of German progress, and 
under the patronage of which Bakunin (Jules Elizard) 
made his dihut as a public writer. His friend Ruge had 
not omitted to herald this event with an editorial flourish 
of trumpets, and to preface the pretended ‘ Fragment 
by a Frenchman ’ with an introduction of his own. Our 
readers must really allow us to quote from it, for. it 
illustrates the general tendency of these Jahrbucher. 

‘ We communicate,’ he says, ‘in these pages, not merely 
a remarkable production, but an important fact. Ger- 
man philosophy has ere now produced in other countries 
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dilettanti and servile disciples, like Cousin and others; 
but men who have been the philosophical superiors of 
German philosophers and politicians have hitherto not 
been found outside our frontiers. Thus then, for the 
first time a foreign country tears the laurels from our 
brows ; ^nd we may hope that this new phenomenon of 
a Frenchman understanding German pliilosophy will 
stir up many a sluggard from Ids indolence. M. Jules 
Elizard is perhaps right in promising us a “ great prac- 
tical future,” but surely he has mistaken us, if his 
example does not induce us to put aside our arrogance, 
voluntarily resign our fancied prerogative, and, horribile 
dicta I become true Frenchmen.’ 

The ‘ important fact,’ thus pompously announced, 
and from which such profound consequences were fore- 
sliadowed, was simply the elaboration of a series of 
propositions, more or less unintelligible, and embedded 
in a mass of sopldstical jargon. Dismissing as un- 
worthy of notice all ‘ enemies of the principle of Kevo- 
lution,’ except the reactionary party throughout Europe, 
who in Politics have gained the name of Conservatives, 
in Jurisprudence that of the Historical School, and in 
Speculative Science that of Positive philosophers, Baku- 
nin proceeds to glorify the Democratic principle as the 
true lever of the world, and to claim for the Democratic 
party, whose imperfect appreciation of their true prin- 
ciple he laments, the exclusive right to existence. Blind 
indeed are the Eeactionists not to see that the Positive 
exists only as the contrary of the Negative, and that the 
destruction of the one would be the completion of the 
other. ‘ But we can forgive them their blindness,’ he 
says ; ‘ for our “ principle ” allows us to be generous. 
We — the champions of the Eevolutionary principle — 
are something more than the mere Negative party, the 
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uncompromising enemies of the Positive ; that which 
sustains and elevates us as a party is the all-embracing 
principle of absolute Freedom.’ With similar arrogance 
he rejects all notion of mediation or compromise be- 
tween the Revolutionists and their enemies the Reac- 
tionists. Mediation implies tlie recognition tliftt of two 
opposite and conflicting tendencies both are equally 
one-sided, and therefore equally untrue. The supposed 
equality does not exist. So far from being a mere 
equipoise of the Positive, the Negative alone determines 
the balance, and comprehends the totality of the con- 
trast. The Negative, tlierefore, alone is absolutely true. 
It is scarcely worth while to observe that Hegel’s 
own theory of the identity of contraries sujiplied an 
answer, such as it was, to this last-mentioned paradox 
of his admirer. Nor shall we drag our readers through 
the columns of nonsense in which Bakunin proceeds to 
explain the gradual transformation of the Negative into 
an ‘ independent principle,’ and the corresponding tran- 
sition of Nature into a World of free Intelhsrence. 

o 

‘ Have you not read,’ he says to the advocates of medi- 
ation, ‘ the mysterious and dreadful words LiberU, 
Egahte, et Fraternite, in front of the Temple of Liberty 
erected by the French Revolution ; and do you not 
know and feel that these words mean the total anni- 
hilation of tlie existing World of politics and society ? ’ 
Then, after treating of the Socialistic-religious associa- 
tions in France and England, which ‘ are wholly foreign 
and opposed to the present world of politics, and derive 
their life from sources altogether new and unknown to 
us,’ Bakunin concludes as follows : — ‘ The air is sultry ; 
it is charged with storms. Let us therefore cry aloud 
to our blind brethren, “ Do penance, do penance ; the 
Kingdom of the Lord is at hand ! ” To the Positivists we 
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say, Open your spiritual eyes : let the dead bury their 
dead ; and be convinced at last that the Spirit of Intel- 
ligence {Geist)., the ever-young, the ever new-born — is 
not to be looked for among the ruins of tlie past/' Let 
us also put our trust in this everlasting Spirit, whicli 
destroy.^ and annihilates only because it is the fathom- 
less and ever-creating fountain of all life. The joy of 
destruction is also the joy of creation.' 

That this rigmarole of senseless phrases and hollow 
abstractions could liave aj)peared in 1842 in the most 
advanced German periodical of tlie time, and been 
lauded by its editor as the ne phis ultra of modern 
philosophical and pohtical wisdom, is a fact too signi- 
ficant of the character of the time and the mental 
development of Bakunin, to be passed by unnoticed. 
The half-educated ex-Lieutenant of Artillery, left to 
liimself for years, had gone to Germany with the inten- 
tion of submitting to revision a teaching received in 
a crude state from his friend Stankevitch, of repair- 
ing and compensating in tlie Western world of culture 
the defects of his youthful education, and of learning 
the aims and methods of those who had been named to 
him as the leading exponents of the civilisation of that 
time. And what had these heralds and representatives of 
culture, to whom the entire youtliful generation of those 
days looked up with astonishment and awe — what had 
they to offer him ? Tlie same rubbish of mystic for- 
mulas, the same ‘ Algebra of Revolution,’ with which he 
and his friends had wasted their time at Moscow ; the same 
bhnd faith'in the universal efficacy of subtle abstractions 
which had deluded Herzen and Belinski into imagining 
that the true conception of the State had only to be pro- 
claimed to be carried at once into practical effect. Not 
as a disciple, but as a friend and equal, had Bakunin 
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entered the circle of those vain doctrinaires, who ac- 
counted themselves tlie forerunners of a new and bettei 
dispensation, and looked down upon the world of reality 
with as much arrogance as liimself. It was the glory 
of this tyro of philosophy to have mastered the concep- 
tions of religion, of nationality, and of histcfty. His 
maiden effort was lauded as a mastei piece. The wild 
energy of hi.s passion for destruction was admiied as 
manly decision of character. His belief in the absolute 
truth of the Negative principle — the depositary, as 
he called it, of all intelligence— was strengthened bjto 
an article of faith. Was it to be wondered at, that 
with the firm resolve to give immediate and complete 
effect to his infallible theories, with ‘ the light in front, 
and the darkness behind him,’ Bakunin went his own 
way, and soon pretended to give laws to and dictate the 
development of the world of culture, which he had just 
begun to be acquainted with, and of whose real nature 
he had scarcely even a superficial idea ? 

In Germany Bakunin now fancied he had learned 
all there was to learn. In January 1843 he quitted 
Dresden for Paris, to gain acquaintance with that city 
of wonders, which his German friends had taught him 
to worship as the Mecca of Revolution. When Bakunin 
arrived at the French capital, the Duke of Orleans had 
been dead six months, and the Ministry of Guizot and 
Soult, which three years before had taken the conduct 
of affairs, was still at the height of its power. The 
influential circles of Parisian society, however, had 
already begun to look beyond the July monarchy and 
its attempts at Constitutionalism, and to seek in the 
literary productions of the Socialistic school some 
consolation and compensation for the ennui from 
which their country, as Lamartine expressed it, was 
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suffering. Eugene Sue, a celebrity since the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Deux Caclavres,’ began his ‘ Mystores de 
Paris’ in ihe feuilleton of the ‘ Journal des Debats,’ and 
managed to enlist such passionate interest in the so- 
(;alled hero and heroine of his story as to make edu- 
(*ated peftple forget for a wliile all customary ideas ot 
morality. Alfred de Musset had already preached in 
Ids ‘ Paresse ’ the omnipotence of money. George Sand, 
under the inlluence of her friend Michel, had made the 
‘ Countess of Rudolstadt ’ the velucle for proclaiming 
plans for a radical regeneration of the universe. 
Michelet, in the fervour of his crusade against the 
Jesuits, developed a degree of Radicalism which cre- 
ated all the more sensation, as no one had suspected, in 
tins solitary student of the closet, the man wlio, as 
Heine remarks, ran the greatest danger of becoming a 
‘ villain as bad as Robespierre and Marat.’ , 

The three chief works of modern Socialism, Cabet’s 
‘Icarie,’ Proudhon’s book on ‘Property,’ and Louis 
Blanc’s ‘ Organisation of Labour,’ though pubhshed 
only three years before, were still in everyone s hands, 
and had begun to bear fruit among the educated. A 
^ dim feeling that the old society resisted the new claims 
more from the necessity of self-defence than from a 
consciousness of right, had begun to take possession of 
the people of rank and station even, who were the 
readers of the ‘ Mysteres ’ and the Socialistic romances 
of Sand. 

That Bakunin should surrender himself a willing vic- 
tim to tbe impressions which swayed the greater part of 
Parisian society was to be expected from his antecedents. 
Once resolved to take part, not as a mere spectator, but 
as an actual combatant, in the great contest of the time, 
he allied himself with the various leaders of the Socialist 
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party and witli the numerons Polish conspiracy-mongers, 
who, by the indulgence of Louis Pliilippe’s government, 
lived as emigrants in the Frencth metropolis — with all, 
in short, who were noted for ^ decided views and 
revolutionary recklessness. Ilis Ihvourite was Proudhon, 
Avith whom he found a Ixmd of union in theii' common 
admiration of Hegel's pliilosopliy. A lasting intimacy 
between them Avas impossible, for Iroudhon in 184o 
removed to Lyons as agent for a transpoi’t company, 
and Bakunin was induced by his Poli.sli friends to go to 
Switzerland, then the head-quarters of all Comuunjists 
and revolutionary intrigues, in order tliere to establish 
tliat wide-spread connection Avhich enabled him, Avhere- 
ever the standard of Revolution was hoisted, to be on 
the spot and take a prominent part. His removal Avas 
to some extent determined by the fact, that the Russian 
residents at Paris were strictly watclied by secret 
agents ; and Bakunin, moreover, iiad excited so 
strongly the suspicions of the government, that an 
extension of his pernm Avas refused. For years he was 
forced to pass his life witliout the necessary legitirnn- 
tion, and completely at tlie mercy of the police a fate 
easier to bear in Switzerland than in the France ol 


Louis Philippe. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the February revolu- 
tion namely, in November 1847 — Bakunin, after 

whiling away five years in the Swiss valleys, paid 
another flying visit to Paris. His native rights being 
definitely forfeited by his ostracism from Russia, he 
could now come forAvard publicly, and surprise the 
world in the novel character of a Russian political 
refugee. For the first time his name was hailed in 
wider circles with applause ; and soon after he had the 
satisfaction to see printed, and then translated into 
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various languages, the speech lie delivered, in the pre- 
sence of numerous representatives of French Eadicalism, 
at the annual Polish banquet held November 29, 1847, to 
celebrate tlie seventeenth anniversary of the last rising 
at Warsaiv. Tlic substance of this oration, which 
formed flie prototype of countless other speeches of 
Kussian and Polish revolutionists, may be readily 
guessed. Acknowledging the grievous injustice done 
to the Polish nation by Russia, he promised that the 
Revolution of the future would not only make amends for 
this, but would remove all the diflerences still remaining 
between the two leading families of Slavs, and unite the 
lands east of the Oder into a proper and beneficent 
federative Republic. Original indeed this idea was not, 
for the Dekabrists of 1825 had had visions of a similar 
scheme, and had gained for it the approval of the 
Patriotic Union at Warsaw. Still its pidfiic proclama- 
tion by a Russian made an extraordinary impression, 
and one that soon extended to France and Paris. 
Nicolai Kisseleff', who after the recall of Count Pahlen 
in 1841, conducted the Russian embassy as charge 
d’aflaires, received instructions from Count Orloll to 
^ demand the expulsion of the venturesome orator from 
France — a demand with which Guizot did not hesitate 
to comply. Watched at every turn by Russian agents 
(the government at St. Petersburg is said to have offered 
a reward of 10,000 roubles for his capture), Bakunin 
fled to Belgium, until the February revolution removed 
the former obstacles to his residence in France, and he 
was able to return again to Paris, whither in the mean- 
time refugees from all countries of Europe had flocked 
together, to celebrate the spring-time of the Universal 
Revolution, so long awaited and now close at hand. 

His joy was of short duration. Before the new 
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Kepublic was four weeks old, it was plain that the 
Provisional Government, in spite of all tlieir cosmopo- 
litan phrases, abjured the notion of figuring as the 
leaders of Kevolution in Europe, and that tlie difference 
between Blue and Red Republicans was far wider and 
deeper than that which separated the Blue 'from the 
Liberal Monarchists. The real reason why the Govern- 
ment of February 24 were so liberal as to give pass- 
ports and travelling-money to the Poles who left France 
in order to revolutionise their own country, was not 
any active sympathy with Polish affairs, but the wisli^ to 
get rid of these inconvenient foreigners, for a long while 
the allies of Blanqui and Barbes. Bakunin, who, for 
want of a Russian revolutionary party, had looked to 
tlie Poles for the overtlirow of the Czardom and tlic 
establishment of the Slav Republic of the future, found 
his prospects crushed by the failure of the insurrection 
of May. All hope was now over of the triumph of French 
Radicahsm, a,nd of furthering by its means the cause of 
Revolution in Europe. He left France, and went to 
Germany and Austria, where the universal confusion fur- 
nished at once a prospect of fishing in troubled waters, 
and an opportunity for realising his darling objects. 
Without departing from his philosophical cosmopoli- 
tanism and his enthusiasm for the ‘ Sainte alliance des 
peuples,’ the pupil of Hegel had remained sufficiently 
Russian at the bottom of his heart to regard the 
idea of a universal Slav Republic, organised on federal 
principles, as the most vital and important concern of 
mankind, and to subordinate to this object all other 
considerations, even those of an alliance between freedom 
and the civilisation of Western Europe. He was con- 
vinced that the Slav Congress, convened at Prague on 
June 1, 1848, would render far greater services to the 
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cause of universal revolution than either German or 
French democracy, mixed up as it was witli civic ele- 
ments. And this conviction was strengtliened by his 
belief, which forty years before had been accepted also 
as a dogma by the party of opposition in Eussia, that 
tile wane of freedom at lioine was chiefly the work of 
German hands, and that tho final emancipation of tlie 
Slav race would be impossible, until Germany’s influ- 
ence over Eastern Europe was broken, or at least 
restricted to the narrowest possible bounds. 

Accordingly, early in June 1848, Bakunin came to 
Prague, where he joined tlie Polish section, presided 
over by Libelt, of the Slav Congress, and at once exer- 
cised a permanent influence over its dcdiberations. With 
the Croats and Czechs, who formed the Conservative ele- 
ment of the assembly, he fraternised on the strength of 
their common aversion to aU that was German. His 
object was to join hands with Poles and Servians over 
the ruins of the Austrian Empire, and to undertake a 
revolutionary crusade against the universe. He and a 
monk of the Old Faitli, who had been sent from the 
Bukovina to represent the grievances of his co-reh- 
gionists against the Governments of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, were the only representatives of Eussia at 
this Congress. Bakunin, therefore, as representing the 
most numerous of all Slav races, played a conspicuous 
part, and largely contributed to the triumph of the revo- 
lutionary party. But this triumph was only momentary, 
and proved fatal to the whole enterprise. Bakunin was 
compelled to fly, and the furious enemy of the German 
element in Austria actually sought refuge in Germany. 

Here he was welcomed with open arms by the 
Radicals, and remained concealed for some time, first 
at Berlin, then at Dessau, Co then, and various towns in 
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Sax,ony. Everywliei'e pursued and turned away by the 
police, lie was a wanderer for nearly a twelvemonth ; 
until, at the end of April, 1849, he succeeded in finding 
employment, under a false name, at tlie University of 
Leipsic. Here a circle of Bohemian students accepted 
unreservedly, not only his revolutionary, buf' also his 
Panslavistic doctrines. With the leaders of the Saxon 
and German democracy lie remained on terms of un- 
broken intimacy ; nor w'as the least offence taken, either 
at his doings at Prague the year before, or at the eccen- 
tricity of his schemes of Panslavism. Strange to ..gay, 
August Rbckel,^ in a work written as recently as 1865, 
eulogises his old comrade as the exponent of the ‘ no- 
blest humanity, untainted by national exclusiveness,’ 
although Rbckel himself had borne eloquent witness to 
Bakunin’s political incapacity, and in his book above 
referred to has the following passage on that sub- 
ject 

By means of his friends, the Bohemian students, Bakunin thought 
to rouse Bohemia from the state of toi*por and discouragement which 
follow ed the unfortunate and somewhat aimless conflict of J une in 
the previous year. What at first, however, he only wished and 
strove for, his impatience falsely pictured to him as accomplished, 
and he awaited with confidence a speedy and geneml rising in 
Bohemia. Judging by the aspect of affairs in Germany, it seemed 
now a matter of the utmost importance to guard carefully against 
every single indiscretion, and Bakunin easily induced me to go to 
Prague, in order to confer with the leaders in that city, counselling 
them to defer a rising until aflSiirs in Germany, which were rapidly 
hastening to a crisis, should permit a hope that the movement would 
at once become general. 

At Pi-ague, however, I found matters very different from what 
they had been represented to me. Czechs and Germans were more 
bitterly estranged than ever. The loss of Vienna in the previous 

^ Sachsen's Brhcbmg md das Zmhthaus zu Woltheim. Frankfort-on- 
Main; E. AdelmaDn. 
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October, so far from being felt as a common calamity, had been re- 
garded by the Czechs with a cei*tain satisfaction as a just retaliation 
on the Germans for deserting them in the June insurrection. Even 
the great struggle in Hungary had not met with that sympathy from 
the Bohemians which kindled such fervour among us Germans, it 
being looked upon simply as an attempt of the Magyars to maintain 
their suprefhacy over the Slav population of Hungary. The want of 
unity of sentiment — a want so much lamented in Germany — was even 
more hopelessly expressed in Austria, where differences of nationality 
and the traditional system of government combined to perpetuate it. 
The various peoples regarded each other with mutual jealousy and 
distrust, and instead of uniting their forces against the common 
enemy, each thought, by oppressing the other, to win the victory 
for itself, until all alike became I'e-united in the common hite of 
bondage. Instead of that poweiful and widely ramifying union, of 
which Bakunin fancied himself the hedd, and by means of which ho 
thought to set tlie mightiest agencies in motion, I found scarcely a 
dozen of young people, whose excited imagination could not even de- 
ceive them about their impotence. I spoke with a few of them, who 
had I)een pointed out to me as being possibly in favour of an appeal 
to force. I met also with a ready acquiescence in self sacrifice ; but 
overytliing that I saw around me only served to confirm my fii^st im- 
i pressions of the situation of affairs. As experienced patriots assured 
me, months would be still requii*ed to make it generally perceived 
, that nothing but an active cooperation of German and Austrian 
democracy could stem so far the prevailing reaction as to give a 
prospect of exchanging words for deeds. The Austiian Government 
! .demonstrated indeed, soon after, by its rigorous persecution of all my 
associates, during my short visit to Bohemia, how insecure it felt its 
own position, and how it dreaded even the remotest attempt at a 
popular lising. I had scarcely been thi’ee days at Pmgue when I 
.was called away again by the wholly unexpected news of the move- 
ment at Dresden. 

Bakunin also, like llockel, hastened at the news of 
this movement to the capital of Saxony. We find him 
cn May 5, 1849, taking part at a conference, held at 
the town-hall, between Heubner, Tschirner, and Todt, 
the three heads of the Provisional Government, and 
Heinze, the CniTi Tn a.ndn.nt of the National Guard. Far 
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abOTThiT associates in decision, in rashness, and in 
physical and moral obstinacy of purpose, the Russian 
Evolutionist exercised over this German attempt at 
in,„rrection, kindkcl in the name of ‘>"= 
which he abhorred, an enduring inllnence. r™"' *''' 
6.1, to the 9th of May he wa» the very " 

the defence of Dresden against the Saxon and rmssian 
IrLs. From him, not from IWckel, came the orders 
to nUe up comlMlstible materials in the town-hall, am 
to prepare the brands which ‘for strategic reasons 

were thrown into the Zwnic® * tMpvpv 

It was he who uttered the infamous words, Nev 

mind the houses ; let them be blown into the air . R 
was he who, regardless of the forlorn 
surrection, and the weariness and despair of Htubne 
and Todt, addressed a speech on the afternoon of the 
8th to the Communal representative of Leipsic, wio 
lid the meeting of the Provisional Govern^m . 
on the ‘ European importance ’ of this desperate enter^ 
prise; and on the morning of the 9 th, when all was 
fost, gave the order for a general retreat to Iieiber . 
Seized at Chemnitz on the 10th, and delivered up o 
the pursuing troops, Bakunin knew how to Preserve ^ 
the last a proud and courageous demeanour^ > 

seven years afterwards one of the Prussian officers Avho 
had gLded the prisoner on the way through A ten- 
burg, still remembered the calmness and J 

with which the tall man in fetters replied to a lieu^ 
nant, who interpellated him, that in politics the . 
alone can decide what is a great action and wha 

‘""“he 10th of May, 1849, determined the next ten 
years of Bakunin’s life. From the following August, 
» Von Varchtoin, Die Sociale Frage. 1870. 
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till May, 1860, he was kept prisoner in the fortress of 
Konigstein, and being sentenced to death by the Saxon 
tribunal, was delivered up to the Austrian Government, 
in pursuance of a resolution passed by the old Diet of 
the Bund in 1836. Once more condemned to death 
(May, 18^1), his sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment for life ; but, at the request of the Emperor 
Nicholas, lie was handed over to the political police 
of liis native country, and taken, in the autumn of 1851, 
through Warsaw and Vilna, to St. Petersburg, to be 
locked up in the casemates of the Peter-Paul fortress. 
The silent respectfulness of the Poles, who, in spite of 
strict orders to the contrary, had collected in large 
numbers in the streets of Vilna, baring their heads as 
the orator of November 27, 1847, drove past them in 
a sledge, surrounded by gendarmes, was probably the 
last ray of hght that Bakunin took with him into the 
dungeons whicli for the next six years shut him out 
from the world. At the outbreak of the Crimean War 
he was removed to the casemates of the dreaded Schlus- 
selburg, which actually lie beneath the level of the 
Neva ; but when the new emperor, Alexander II., at 
Jiis coronation in August, 1856, issued his Ukase ol 
Amnesty (extending to the condemned conspirators of 
1825), Bakunin, at the intercession of his relatives, was 
released from prison, and banished to the eastern part 
of Siberia. There he lived for several years as a penal 
colonist, until, in 1859, the then Governor-General, 
Count Mur avjeff- Amur ski — or, according to others 
the Civil Governor, Korssakoff — gave him permission 
to settle in the lately annexed territory of the Amur. 
Here he was allowed to move about almost as he 
pleased ; and being granted a pass, which of course 
referred only to the province, and favoured by all 
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around him on account of his relationship witli Mu- 
ravjeff, he found it no difficult matter to extend his 
excursions as far as Novo-Nikolaievsk, where he se- 
cretly got on board an American vessel, and escaped to 
Japan. From thence he went to North America s and 
finally came to London in 1861, where Herzen, Ogarefi', 
and the other llussian refugees welcomed with open 
arms the veteran of the revolutionary party of Kussia, 
who, although forty-seven years of age, was physically 
and mentally full of freshness and energy. His wife 
and children, whom he had left at the mouth of -tlie 
Amur, now rejoined him ; and once on English soil, he 
found himself secure against all the dangers and perse- 
cutions which his earlier memories had conjured up to 
his imagination. 

We cannot here enter into the details either of his 
years of exile in Siberia or of the romantic journey 
which restored him to the European world. According 
to his own statements and those of his friends, not once, 
not even in Siberia, did Bakunin recant the opinions 
which caused his exile ; he owed his freedom solely to 
himself, to his boldness and his enormous physical 
strength. His enemies, on the contrary, tell of things „ 
Avliich place his conduct in a very questionable light. 
In bureaucratic circles in Siberia, which pass for very 
liberal and unprejudiced, it is still asserted that liis 
escape was due to a shameful abuse of confidence 
practised by him towards the Governor and his subor- 
dinates. Charges even worse than this have been made 
against him by Eussian exiles, and have since been re- 
peated and believed even in France. According to 
these, he sneaked into the favour of the government 
by intriguing against Petraschevski, the chief instigator 
of the conspiracy at St. Petersburg in 1848 ; it is repre- 
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sented as ‘ past all doubt ’ that he had a hand in bring- 
ing about the banishment of this man to the desolate 
regions of the White Sea, who was living at that time 
in a town of Central Siberia, and that he defended this 
act of the Government in an article he wrote for the 
‘ Kolokoh’ He is accused also of liaving sold to un- 
worthy persons his influence Avith the Governor-General 
of Irkutsk, of having carried on a traffic in 2)atronage, 
and of liaving prevented the establishment of a Siberian 
University. 

That most of these charges are founded simjily on 
calumny, and a sjiirit of malicious scandal fostered by 
the ennui of idle emigrants, may be taken for certain ; 
Imt still there are several of his actions, more or less 
equivocal, whicli Bakunin lias never been able to ex- 
plain. Ho doubt he became demoralised by his many 
years of imjirisonment and his life of adventure. At any 
rate, it is a fact that his recklessness, his extravagant 
demeanour, and his cynical way of expressing himself, 
shocked the London friends of Herzen and his coterie. 
It is equally jilain that the effect produced by his life 
in Siberia was far from beneficial to his character, and 
^ that his influence upon the ‘ Kolokol,’ the editorship of 
which he undertook, was unfavouriible in the extreme. 
The original object of this paper, as founded by Herzen, 
had been to expose the defects of Eussian life and Eus- 
sian government, and, as such, its utility had been ac- 
knowledged even by its iiolitical opponeiAts. That, from 
n Eadical, it now became a Eevolutionary journal, which 
put itself in the wrong Avith regard to the St. Petersburg 
Government, ju'eached subversion instead of reform, and 
subversion indeed at any price, even at the expense of 
a general chaos, was mainly the fault of its new editor, 
Eakunin. Number upon number of the ‘ Kolokol,’ after 
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1861, exhibited tendencies now scarcely distinguishable 
from Nihihsm, such as Herzen had not only never pro- 
fessed, but had repeatedly spoken of Avith horror. The 
same ‘ pleasure of destruction ’ Avhich tAventy years be- 
fore the youthful Jules Elizard had eulogised as the 
logical consequence of the ‘ Negative principle,’ and the 
necessary condition of a true creative spirit, became at 
lenorth the riilins motive of all his actions, thoughts, 
and wishes. Not once, even Avhen some distinct and 
defined revolutionary object Avas in view, could he 
moderate, if only for tlie moment, his fanatical haljfed 
against existing things. Religion, art, literature, and 
science, as well as State organisation — lie would spare 
nothing that had the appearance of a positive existence. 
So indiscriminate was his rage for destruction that even 
the champions of systematic subversion, the men of the 
International, looked upon it as a mania and a crime. 
Tlie history of the last fifteen years of Bakunin’s public 
(iareer is the history of a revolutionary fanaticism, which 
reached eventually the loAvest depths of Radical infatua- 
tion. 

Once fairly settled in London, he announced his in- 
tention of devoting the remainder of his life exclusively 
to the task of revolutionising Slavdom. His language 
.showed the same want of principle, which had changed 
the cosmopolitan into a Panslavist, and the Panslavist 
into a champion of German revolution. ‘ It is a bad 
thing,’ he wrote in a manifesto dated February 15, 1862, 
‘ to exercise one’s energies in a foreign country. My 
experience has sufficiently taught me that neither in 
Germany nor France have I ever struck root. My 
fullest and most ardent sympathies will be directed, 
as before, to the liberation of mankind in general ; but 
what remains to me now of life and activity I intend to 
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restrict exclusively to the service of Kussians, Poles, 
and Slavs. Of all Slav nationalities, that of Great Eus- 
sia alone has understood liow to preserve her nation- 
ality. Let us, therefore, banisli the Tartars to the East, 
and the Germans to Germany. Let us be a free and 
purely Eussian nation.’ 

This theoretical devotion to Eussian nationahty and 
the interests of Slavdom was carried into practice in a 
very singular manner. The very year this vow was 
made he alienated for ever his own and his friends’ 
cause from that of the Eussian nation by opposing the 
wishes of tlie latter with far more determination and 
harshness than even a Eomanofl* would have done. A 
monk of the Old Faith had come in 1861 to London, 
charged by liis co-religionists with a mission that might 
have been of marked importance to the grand work of 
Eussian revolution on which Herzen and Bakunin were 
engaged. The object of Fatlier Pafnuty, as representing 
his fellow-sectaries oppressed both by Church and State, 
was to establish a connection with the party of emi- 
grants, to enlist their interests on behalf of his sect, and 
to prepare on English ground a home for their Superior, 
who had been expelled from his domicile in Austria. 
Herzen welcomed this opportunity of an alliance Avith 
the loAver strata of the Eussian nation, who numbered 
millions, and he entered zealously into their cause. His 
friend Vassily KelssiefF was intimately acquainted with 
tlie singular and delicate nature of Eussian sectarianism, 
and with his assistance a supplementary sheet in the in- 
terest of this body Avas added to the ‘Kolokol,’ and various 
schismatic AA'orks AA'^ere printed. Both of these men, in 
dealing with their spiritual negotiator, evinced a degree 
of caution and suppleness which, with their contempt of 
Church and religion, must have been extremely diffi- 
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cult. To spare Pafnuty’s superstitious prejudices, they 
abstained, in his presence, from smoking, from eating 
forbidden dishes in Lent, and from using expressions 
that might liurt his feelings. AU was going on smoothly 
until Bakunin began to interfere. But the fanatic of 
Negations found it impossible to humour, even for a 
moment, the religious views of his fellow-countryman, 
or to restrain his hatred of all that savoured of religion. 
His cynical manners and language made at once tlie 
most painful impression on the suspicious monk. After 
having had to listen to his humming the hymns of 4iis 
liturgy as if they were light opera songs, and to hear 
liim bantering Kels.siefr upon his theological wisdom, 
Pafnuty broke off all intercourse with the emigrants, 
and returned to Moscow. He explained, in terms, to 
his committee, that there could be no question of any 
communion of the ‘just’ with the ‘worldly cliildren ’ 
of wicked London, and that all intercourse witli them 
must be shunned as fraught with ruin to the soul. 

Thus broke down for ever all hopes of an alliance — 
and of the only possible alliance — between the mass of 
tlie Russian people and the revolutionary agitators of 
their country. The hopes of these emigres were nar- 
rowed to a certain number of students, cadets, and 
revolutionary frondeurs at St. Petersburg and a few 
University towns. The reforms begun by Alexander II. 
in 1862 gradually cut the ground from under tlic 
editors of the ‘ Kolokol,’ by convincing the educated 
and intelligent portion of the Liberal Opposition tliat 
what was really wanted to effect a wholesome change in 
Russian life was not systematic conspiracies and under- 
ground intrigues, but an active interest in tlie newly 
created institutions of the State. The increased popularity 
of the periodical press of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
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now treated with a certain amount of liberality, con- 
tributed more than anything to lessen the circulation of 
the ‘ KolokoL’ Nevertheless, a large field would still 
have remained open to Herzen and his party, if only they 
had known how to practise moderation, to grapple with 
existing ’facts, and to supply the defects left by the 
prohibitive severity of tlie censorship, and by the 
government’s nervous terror of all that savoured of 
Constitutionalism. That this was not done, that on tlie 
contrary every number of the ‘ Kolokol ’ became more 
and more violent and fanatical, attacking in an offensive 
manner the emperor himself, and finally defending tlie 
mad incendiaries at St. Petersburg in May 1862 — all 
this was chiefly Bakunin’s work. To cope for any length 
of time with his impetuosity, his determination, and 
the undeniable energy of his nature, was impossible for 
a man of the easy-going and conciliatory temperament 
of Herzen, especially as the latter had never had a 
l)ositive ])rogramme of his own, and had exhausted in 
Negative criticism all he had to offer. Whetlier he liked 
it or not, lie was forced to say Amen, while Bakunin 
])reached the necessity of a radical rupture witli all 
^ existing order, and plainly stated that the fruits of many 
years of cidture — whether artistic, literary, or scien- 
tific — would have to be placed on the proscription list 
of the future. Never, in his wildest days oflladicalism, 
had views such as these found favour with the gentle 
Herzen, the warm admirer of Goethe and Schiller, of 
Pushkin and Byron, and the grateful disciple of modern 
Natural Science. Gradually, as Bakunin’s ascendency in- 
creased, the ‘ Kolokol ’ adopted the tone of pure Nihilism. 
Already in the summer of 1862 , it became evident 
that Herzen must either change his course or renounce 
all hope of promoting the cause of Russian progress. 
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So long as the vSi^ims of Nicholas lasted, the mass of 
educated people had thought little of tlie Socialistic 
velleites in which tlie paper occasionally indulged. But 
now, with the prospect of practical politics before 
them, the time was come to reckon witli sucli eccen- 
tricities, and to trace tlie limits of allegianoe to the 
leader they admired. 

Six montlis later (January, I860) came tlie Polish 
rising, and with it the crisis that decided the future ot 
the party of emigrants. Many, though not most of the 
Russian Liberals, could not at first withhold theii sym- 
pathies from the cause of Poland ; but on one point 
they were nearly all united. There could be no ques- 
tion, they agreed, of surrendering White Russia and 
Lithuania to their former rulers, the Catholic priests 
and Polish aristocrats : these provinces, whose inhabit- 
ants for the most part were neither Poles nor Catholics, 
must remain an integral portion of the Russian State. 
This condition became the test of Russian patriotism, 
and determined the current of popular opinion. After 
the revolt had spread to the province of Vilna, and the 
cruelties of the Polish gendarmes had made the pea- 
sants turn against their Polish masters and join the 
cause of the goveriinient, the whole of Russia followed 
their example. The dangers of ^Vestern intervention 
and KatkofTs unrivalled skill in kindling religious and 
national passions, led to a triumph of the Russian fetate- 
system so complete as to take even the government by 
surprise. 

The London exiles were the first victims of this 
new Uxrn of events. No sooner was it known that Herzen 
and Bakunin had espoused tlie cause of Mieroslavski 
and the Polish claim to the North-west provinces, 
than their staunchest adherents deserted and denounced 
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them. Bakunin, the devoted Panslavist, had gone over 
to his old Polish friends. He had actually exhorted the 
Eussian officers who were fighting in Lithuania to turn 
faithless to the Czar, and join the Polish guerilla rebels, 
who were instigated by the monks. He had pointed to 
the brilliant prospect of an invasion of Holy Russia by 
the Western Powers ; and when such an invasion was 
seriously mooted, had gone to Stockholm to lead a band 
of refugees to the assistance of the Polish combatants 
and imj)ort cosmopolitan revolution into Russia. This 
was qvute enough to sign his political death-warrant, 
and to deprive him of all the popularit)’’ he had enjoyed 
for many years, as a ‘ victim of despotism,’ with the 
majority of liberal Russians. This part was now played 
out. 

Beyond this point it is needless to pursue the his- 
tory of the ‘Kolokol,’ which in 1865 was transferred to 
Geneva, and soon after came to an end. Of its editors, 
Herzen died in 1870 ; Ogareff had never taken an inde- 
[)endent part ; and Kelssieff made his peace Avith the 
Russian Government. Bakunin, after having been the 
ruin of the London exiles by his insane Radicalism, 
changed colours again when that party Avas broken up, 
and rejoined the flag of Cosmopolitan Revolution, try- 
ing first to form a connection Avith the International 
Peace League, and supplementing these efforts by car- 
rying on his Russo-Slavish propagandism. In the 
autumn of 1867 we find him settled at Geneva, as a 
member of the permanent Committee of the Peace 
League, and occupied in establishing an alliance 
between the old middle-class democratic party of revo- 
lution and the young Socialist Working-Men’s Associa- 
tion of the International. In spite of all his zeal for 
Socialism, Bakunin, as a genuine man of 1848, belonged 
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by sympathy rather to the former than the latter fac- 
tion, whose clear and definite aims little suited his 
extravagant theories and his passion for secret societies. 
His object in bringing the two associations together 
was twofold. He hoped to inspire the International 
with his holy ardour of Negation, and he hoped to ofi'ef 
to the Peace League, which in itself was unimportant, a 
wider field of activity. 

The Second Congress of the International was now 
sitting at Lausanne, from September 2 to 8, 1867 (Marx, 
as is well known, Avas not present) ; and to further ‘his 
object, Bakunin laid before them the plan of an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, by which the ‘ working- men 
Averc to promise to support the middle-class in the 
reconquest of ])olitical liberty, while the latter pledged 
themselves to co-operate in the economic liberation of 
the proletariate.’ He was so fiir successful as to per- 
suade the Working-Men’s Association to send delegates 
to tlie Peace Congress at Geneva, who received their 
brethren from Lausanne with open arms. Bakunin 
noAv seemed to be in his element. In July 1868 he 
joined the Central Section of the International at 
Geneva, and sent out a solemn circular, full of grand 
‘ European ’ phrases, which was to prepare the consum- 
mation of his scheme, and recommend it to the next 
Congress of the International. ‘ The Peace League,’ he 
said, ‘can only accomphsh its task by opposing the 
alliance of working-men to the alliance of oppressors , 
by representing, in short, the cavise of the labouring 
milhons. Our League must be the political mouth- 
piece of the great economic interests and principles 
which the vast international union of working-men m 
Europe and America have triumphantly proclaimed 
and spread abroad.’ 
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But the managers of the International, taught wis- 
dom by their experience in France, prudently declined 
to compromise their firm organisation by an alhance 
with the devotees of the Peace League. Bakunin made 
several speeches at Brussels, but his offers were de- 
clined ; *and a resolution was passed wliich, while leav- 
ing it open to send delegates to the Congress ot the 
League at Berne, expressly stipulated that the delegates 
sliould vote in their personal capacity, and not as mem- 
bers of tlie International. This decision was resented 
by tlie League as a vote of want of confidence ; and as 
the project of an alliance had emanated from Bakunin, 
they poured upon him the vials of their wrath. ‘ Either 
you doubted the result of our invitation,’ wrote their 
president Gustave Vogt, ‘ in which case you have (!om- 
promised us ; or you were aware of the surprise yoiir 
friends of tlie International had prepared for us, in 
which case you have most unworthily deceived us. 
Bakunin replied by an elaborate statement, throwing 
the blame upon Marx and other ‘ German intriguers,’ 
and promised to give a full explanation at the next 
Congress of the League. This Congress met at Berne ; 
but of the no members who were present, only 30 
supported Bakunin and his motion ; and no other 
course was now left him, but to leave the League, and 
form a new brotherhood, tlie Allidncc Intcvndtionulc dc 
la Democratie Socialiste, of which, of course, he consti- 
tuted himself the head. 

Before describing, however, this new society, called 
the party of the Bakunists or Nihilists, we must briefly 
recur to Bakunin’s proposals at Berne. In the course 
of an elaborate speech he demanded the abolition of the 
State, as such ; the extirpation of all religion, and ot 
Q-ll hereditary rights ; the absolute equalisation of all 
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individuals ; the substitution of Collectivism for Com- 
niunism. Some passages in this oration serve to illus- 
trate these demands. 

Your fine civilisiition, gentlemen of Western Europe, of which 
you are so fond of boasting to us barbaiitins of the East, was founded 
from time immemorial on the forced labour of the enormous majority, 
condemned to lead the lives of brutes and slaves, in order that a small 
minority might be enabled to live as human creatures. This mon- 
strous inequality is part and parcel of your system, that of Western 
Europe. It will never mend itself, for it is a necessary consequence 
of your civilisation, which rests upon the absolute separation between 
head-work and hand-labour. But this abomination cannot last ; for 
in future the working classes are resolved to make their own politics. 
They insist that instead of two classes, there shall be in future only 
one, which shall offer to all men alike, without grade or distinction, 
the same starting-point, the same maintenance, the same opportunities 
of education and culture, the same means of industry ; not, indeed, 
by virtue of laws, but by the nature of the organisation of this class, 
which shall oblige everyone to work with his head as with his hands. 

Communism I abhor, because it is the negation of liberty, 

and without libeity I cannot imagine anything truly human. I 
abhor it, because it concentrates all the strength of society in the 
State, and squanders that strength in its service ; because it places all 
property in the liands of the State, whereas my principle is the aboli- 
tion of the State itself. I want the organisation of society and the 
distribution of propei-ty to proceed upwards from below, by the free 
voice of society itself ; not downwards fi om above, by the dictate of 
authority. I want the abolition of personal hereditary property, 
which is merely an institution of the State, and a consequence of 
State principles. In this sense I am a Collectivist, not a Communist. 
Give to all your children, fi-om their biiiih, the same main- 
tenance and education ; then give to all men, so educated, the same 
social status, and the same means of providing for their wants by 
theii* own labour ; and you will see that many of the inequalities, now 
considered natural, will disappear, because they are merely the effects 
of an unequal distribution of the conditions of development. Improve 
nature by society, and you will make all things, for all men, as equal 
as they can be— the conditions of development as well as those of 
labour — and you will exterminate many crimes, many follies, and 
many evils. 
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Alter insisting on the necessity of extirpating all re- 
ligion, he concludes : 

To destroy religious superstition by means of education, societies, 
newspapers, and other methods of propagandism, is a sheer impossi- 
bility. Religion is by no means a mere aberration of the brain ; but 
a protest ®f human nature and the human heart against the misery 
and the narrowness of the real world around us. Meeting here with 
nothing but stupidity, injustice, and wretchedness, man creates for 

himself a better world with the aid of his imagination Not 

until happiness and brotherhood are restored to earth, will religion 
liave lost its TCiisoTi d cItq, An intellectual crusade will never destroy 
it j a social revolution is required for that purpose. 

The last 2}art of this harangue, monstrous as it was, 
and delivered in a tone of self-conscious infallibility, 
met with lively sympathy from many of his audience, 
tliough tlie majority of the Congress, as we know, voted 
against the adoption of Bakunin’s ‘system.’ Thirty 
persons only joined the new ‘ Alliance Internationale ; ’ 
amongst tliese were Bakunin’s own wife, a Kussian lady 
named Alexeieff, the German democrat Phihp Becker,’ 
an English lady, Mrs. Gay, a Frencli police-agent named 
Albert Kichard, and a Russian, M. Shukovski, who was 
tlie secretary of this society. This tiny band of irre- 
sponsibles now seceded with great solemnity from the 
League, declaring at the same time their intention of 
continuing their connection with tlie International, 
tliough the latter had distinctly disavowed them. They 
quitted Berne for Geneva, whence they issued a grandi- 
loquent programme, proposing to abolish all States and 
governments and reduce them to mere administrative 
luachines. Next followed a grand scheme of organisa- 

’ This was M. Becker of Geneva, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
orking-Men’s Congress at Lausaime, He must not be confused with 
rnhard Becker, the friend of Lassalle, and his successor in conducting the 
y^tieinen Deutschen Arheiterverein, 
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tion, with sections, bureaux, committees of supervision, 
&c., encompassing half the world. Within his public 
‘ Alliance Internationale ’ Bakunin created a secret ‘ Al- 
liance,’ which he called the ‘ Secret College of Interna- 
tional Brethren.’ To the profane world this represented 
the hiireau central, or executive organ of the outer 
body • but in reahty its functions were those of surveil- 
lance,’ not only over the ‘ Alliance ’ itself, but over the 
International, according to a pre-arranged plan. The 
‘ Brethren ’ were to ‘ acknowledge no fetherland but 
Universal Revolution ; ’ they were to regard every move- 
ment as reactionary, unless directed to the triumpk of 
tlieir principles. The majority transferred their powers 
to the ‘ Citizen Bakunin,’ who, as their central point, 
was to conduct the ‘National Committees’ of the 
various countries, and so -organise them as to subor- 
dinate them always to the control of the ‘Bureau 

Central ’ in other words, of the Citizen Bakunin. The 

object of this vast, but visionary association was to be 
the universal abolition of Cliurch and State, with all 
their institutions, religious, political, economic, judicial, 
financial, police, and university — and, of course, mar- 
riage, ‘ as a political, religious, legal, and social ordi- 
nance.’ This object once accomplished, ‘ anarchy, %.e. 
the absence of a State, would be proclaimed ; a free 
society would 'be organised; and, above all, the erec- 
tion of a new revolutionary State would be prevented. 

This wild idea of annihilating the whok civilised 
Avorld and establishing a dictatorship of Citizen Baku- 
nin upon its ruins might well appear fabulous, were it 
not for documentary proofs, published now several 
years, and never contradicted, that it was actually and 
seriously entertained. But even this does not exhaust 
the measure of the monstrous and incredible. Hun- 
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dreds of fools were really found who made Bakunin’s 
‘ system ’ their rule of action, and thereby brought ruin 
and misery upon a vast number of their fellow-dupes. 
In Spain and Italy, particularly, the adherents of this 
‘ Alliance ’ became so nunlerdus among the members of 
tlie International Working-Men’s Association that the 
International repeatedly felt the danger of being 
swamped by Bakunin’s secret society. The minority, 
wlio at the Basle Congress in September, 1869, voted 
against the *Bakunin-Eichard motion for the complete 
abolition of all hereditary rights, were not very nu- 
merous ; and Bakunin, even after his expulsion from 
the Swiss section of the Association (June 1870), still 
continued to agitate in its name against the decrees of 
the General Council in London, until he and his fol- 
lowers ^ were formally repudiated and proscribed by 
the Congress of the International at the Hague in 1872. 
Tills sentence led to the secession of four Spanish, five 
Belgian, two Dutch, one American, and two Swiss dele- 
gates from the Jura district, and many of the most 
zealous and devoted sections at once dissolved. Baku- 
nin succeeded in getting together a counter-Congress, 
.which declared the decrees of the International null 
and void, and resolved ‘ that any organisation for the 
union of existing revolutionary authorities was a shajn 
and a snare, and would involve the proletariate in the 
same dangers that they incurred from the present 
governments.’ Thus open war was declared against 
the International. The Universal Revolution, which was 
not to leav% one stone upon another throughout the 
World, now turned its weapons against the only revolu- 

' Of these.tlie foremost had heen Ouillaume, Schwitigebel, Bichard, and 
Q. Blanc. - t. , 
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tionary organisation that could possibly endanger exist- 
ing rule and order. 

The climax of folly was now reached — the point at 
which, in the language of Jules Elizard, ‘ Negation nega- 
tives its own self? There is no need to pursue further i 
the revolutionary ravings of Bakunin, but simply to 
notice briefly his personal fortunes after his latest at- 
tempt to outdo the Radicalism of tlie International, and 
his expulsion from that body as a social and political 

madman. 

Although his most numerous following was in Italy 
and Spain, Bakunin, during the latter years of his .life, 
turned his chief attention once more to Russia and 
France. In resuming his connection with Russia he 
employed as his instrument a man who has since then 
been handed over to public execration by one of the. 
most remarkable criminal trials of modern times. Tliis 
man was the assassin Netchayeff. Having arrived at 
Geneva in March, 1869, under pretence of being in- 
vested with full powers by tlie ‘ organised ’ academical 
students of St. Petersburg, he was forced, soon after his 
acquaintance with Bakunin, to confess that he had no 
such commission at all, and that the pretended student- 
organisation did not exist. In spite of this, the grand-' 
father of Russian Nihilism, now a man of fifty-five, took 
this young impostor, corrupt to the very marrow, so 
(iorapletely to his heart that he entrusted him with the 
special conduct of the Russian branch of his ‘ Alliance, 
and sent him to Russia as its representative to enlist 
recruits for the cause of universal revolution. Bound- 
less ignorance, and an idolatry of all connected with 
‘foreign countries and emigration,’ were the tune- 
honoured characteristics of the sanguine young NAil- 
ists of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and hence, Net- 
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chayeff had only to produce his credentials from 
Bakunin, stamped ‘ Alliance Edvolutionnaire Euro- 
pdenne, Comitd-Gdneral, le 12 Mai, 1869; No. 2771,’ 
to create a downright sensation jn the revolutionary 
circles of school-boys, students, and lieutenants of the 
Eussian capital, and to become the idol and master of a 
number of young men who yielded him implicit obe- 
dience. Constantly boasting of his ‘ secret Superiors,’ 
and of tlie conspiracy whose network already over- 
spread the whole of Eussia, Netchayeff was able to 
spread his snare so skilfully as to catch these foohsh 
young enthusiasts by the dozen, and seriously to com- 
promise others, by manifestos or instructions sent to 
their addresses. At St. Petersburg he declared that 
the head-quarters of his invisible Lodge were at Mos- 
cow; his friends at Moscow were constantly told of his 
‘ circle ’ at St. Petersburg. Those who began to sus- 
pect their seducer, and sought to disengage themselves 
from him through fear of the police, he threatened with 
the vengeance of the Committee, and by impressing upon 
them his ‘ unlimited autliority,’ extorted large sums by 
way of ransom, which of course found their way into 
his own pockets. In many cases, young men whose 
Radical opinions were known were purposely compro- 
mised, and thus driven into the arms of his propaganda. 
The end of all these doings is well known. A student 
of the Agricultural Academy at Moscow, named Ivanoff, 
found out, at length, that this much-talked-of Com- 
mittee was a pure invention, and that Netchayeff was a 
mere swindler^and pickpocket. Netchayeff in revenge 
surprised him unawares, and killed him. The murderer 
fled into Switzerland ; but was delivered up by the 
J'ederal Government as a common criminal, and the 
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systematic imposture he had carried on was brought to 
light by the judge at his trial. 

Bakunin probably did not learn at once the details 
of Netchayeft’s nefarious proceedings, but this much is 
certain, and remains a fact, that he attempted to tlie 
last to justify this infamous wretch, and that he lent 
his name to cover the imposture. The trial brought to 
light a mass of pamphlets and proclamations whicli 
Bakunin had circulated in Russia by means of liis tools 
and agents. Their contents surpass all that lias ever 
been written by the vilest Revolutionists. We have 
before us some extracts from two of these pamplilets — 
‘ A Word to the Young Men of Russia,’ and ‘ Publica- 
tions of the Society of Popular Justice.’ The reader 
will judge for himself from these specimens : — 

Under the Czar Alexei [says the -writer] it was the robber chief- 
tain Stenka Rasin who took the light way to liberate the Russian 
people. And who Ls the Stenka Rasin, for whom the people are wait- 
ing at the present day, and whose services they sorely need 1 It is 
the state-destroying spirit of Young Russia, proceeding from the very 
depths of Nationalism. Stenka's place will be supplied by the legions 
of ‘ unclassed * young men, who are part of the national life, and col- 
lectively represent the ancient hero National ‘ robberdom ' 

is one of the most venerable facts of Russian national life : he wha 
does not imderstand or sympathise with it has neither understand- 
ing nor sympathy for our national life The Russian robber 

is the true and only Revolutionist — no dealer in empty phrases and 
theories, no mere subverter of politics and class. The robbers who 
are scattered over the forests, steppes, and villages of Russia form a 
compact and single world — that of true Russian Revolution. He who 
desires this revolution must repair to this world. Let us therefore 
take this road ; let us throw ourselves among the people ; let us join 

the insurrectionary tumult of peasants and robbers Leave the 

academies, universities, and schools ; dismiss all thought of literature 
and science, which in their present form are simply official trammels 
intended to cramp and unman you. This is the opinion, this the 
counsel of the best men of the West. 
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Karakasoff, the would-be assassin of Alexander II. 
(April 4, 1866), is praised for having inaugurated this 
‘ holy work ; ’ but he is cautioned not to make any further 
attempt on the Czar’s life, because the emperor must be 
spared for the judgment of the National Tribunal. To 
sum up, ’the last and greatest object to be attained is 
universal destruction and the restoration of chaos. ‘ If 
even a single old form is spared, this form would be- 
come the embryo from which all the old social forms 
wmdd be begotten again.’ 

Wliile Russia was being deluged with these and 
other' crazy but mischievous productions, wliich brought 
ruin on a whole generation of credulous young simple- 
tons, the arch-agitator himself resided now in Switzer- 
land, now in France. The German victories and the 
fall of the Napoleonic empire suggested to the old 
enemy of Germany the liberation of France, as the next 
and most important object of the Revolution. In the 
middle of September, 1870, we find him busied in sum- 
moning the proletariate of every country to the defence 
of France. For the moment his darling theories of the 
objectionableness of all State-systems 'per se, and of the 
^ imbecility of political republics, were set aside, and in a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ L’Empire Knouto-germanique et 
la Revolution Sociale,’ he proclaimed the cause of the 
fourth French Republic as synonymous with the ‘ cause 
of humanity.’ ‘ A France subjugated to a rule char- 
tered with Prussian bayonets would be the greatest 
misfortune, in regard to liberty and progress, that could 
happen to Europe and the world. Destitute of all 

^ Among these especially are the Catechism of Revolution and the Missive 
to Russian Officers^ both of which preach the duty of political murder and 
the necessity of blind obedience on the part of the Revolutionist to Ins 
superior. 
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liberal ideas for the last three hundred years, the Ger- 
mans live quietly and contentedly like rats in a cheese ; 
animated by one wish alone, that this cheese might 
grow as large as possible. With tlie discipline that was 
hammered into them by custom, and with their volun- 
tary self-enslavement, it was easy for them to gain the 
victory over a I’rance disorganised and demoralised.’ 
Tliese premisses are followed by an elaborate explana- 
tion of the thesis, that ‘ France can only be saved from 
German invasion by a grand social llevolution ! ’ For 
this purpose he proposes to remove all civil officers, to 
sentence all Bonapartists to the galleys, to send abdut 
agents into all the villages, and establish local bands, 
inspired with and organised upon revolutionary prin- 
ciples. The object of these free corps would be to gain 
the respect of the rural population ; and this would be 
effected best by abohshing all communal administra- 
tion, by imprisoning all landed proprietors and the 
clergy, by establisliing revolutionary committees com- 
posed of ‘ converted peasants,’ wfao were to enjoy all 
the property of the State and the middle-classes. Thus, 
and thus only, it would be possible to inspire the pea- 
santry with a genuine enthusiasm for the cause of Ee- 
volution, while the ground would be prepared for the 
ultimate abolition of all private property. The State 
being abohshed, all property would lose the benefit of 
its sanction and guarantee, and would thus sink down 
into a mere fact which had ceased to be a right. 
Bakunin recognises, indeed, the danger that a revolu- 
tion of this sort might kindle a civil war at a time when 
everything depends on uniting all the forces of the 
nation to combat the foreign enemy. ‘All this,’ he 
says, ‘ may perhaps not be brought about in a very 
peaceful manner: possibly even something may arise 
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which is called civil war. But better far to have civil 

war than to dehver over France to the Prussians 

A new life, a new world will arise ; and history has 
taught us that nations have never been more powerful 
abroad than when excitement and confusion prevail at 
home.’ 

Fresh from the announcement of these theories of 
salvation, Bakunin no sooner heard of the communal 
outbreak at Lyons, than he hastened thither to put his 
theories into practice, and head the movement in the 
name of his ‘ Alliance.’ He arrived there on September 
20, the day that the mob had captured the Hotel de 
Ville, and taking at once a footing, together with his 
friends Richard and Gaspard Blanc, in the council con- 
stituted under the auspices of Cluseret, he strove to 
incite the members to pass high-sounding resolutions 
for the abolition of State and property, and to declare 
the ‘ Holy Revolt ’ en permanence. Four-and-twenty 
hours later the National Guard had retaken the Hotel 
de Ville, scattered the assembly to the winds, and put 
Bakunin in the train for Geneva. The great moment 
of ‘ action ’ had come a third time and, as at Prague in 
1848, and at Dresden in 1849, for the third and last 
time it had been lost ! 

The rest of Bakunin’s life was notliiug but disgrace 
and disaster. He had sown the whirlwind and he now 
reaped the storm : contempt and ruin stared him in 
the face. The French Radicals turned with scorn 
from the author of the ‘ Empire Knouto-Germanique. 
The Russian Radicals, to some extent responsible men, 
Would have nothing to do with the ally of Net- 
chayeff. The suppression of the revolt at Carthagena 
decided the fate of the Spanish section of the new 
‘ Alliance.’ Mazzini, in the name of the Italian Radi- 
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cals, pronounced the anathema on his ‘ Alhance ’ as 
well as on the International. From the German Radi- 
cals he had already estranged himself, by his agitation 
against the General Council of the International and his 
enmity to Marx. The sentence of the Congress at the 
Hague in 1872, already mentioned, was fatal to his 
further political career ; and Marx took care, in a 
number of pamphlets pubhshed under his direction, to 
make the conspirator against the Working-Men’s Asso- 
ciation incapable for ever of figuring as a missionary of 
Panslavism in Western Europe. Surrounded by a 
small, but ever-dwindling band of Polish, Swiss, and 
Russian friends, who could not be taught better, tlie 
grey-headed conspirator continued for some years his 
revolutionary doings at Geneva, Zurich, and Berne, 
until he suddenly died at the last-named city, in the 
summer of 1878. 
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PRINCE V. A. TCIIERKASSKI, THE REORGANISER OP POLAND 
AND BULGARIA. ' 

Tchevkasski’s early life — Connection with the Slavophil movement— Society 
at Moscow — Emancipation of the Serfs — Miliiitin and his opponents — 
Tcherkasski’s mission to Poland — His quarrel with Berg— Rebuff at St. 
Petersburg- Panslavonic Congress at Moscow— His anti-Polish speech— 
His Mayoralty at Moscow— On the Slav committee— Appointed Civil 
Administrator of Bulgaria — His preparations— Military character of the 
administration — Harsh treatment of the Bulgarians — Agrarian and com- 
munal organisation — Despotic natufe of his ^ system * — The higher and 
lower clergy — Russian evacuation and its consequences — Discouragement 
of the Russian army — Tcherkasski ^ interviewed * — His death — Subse- 
quent exposure of his administration— Bulgarian prospects— Russian 
policy and the National party. 

On the very day, March 3, 1878, when the Peace of 
San Stefano was signed, there died in that town Prince 
Vladimir Alexandrovitch Tcherkasski, known as the 
leader of the Russian National party, no less than as 
Civil Commissioner of the Imperial Commander-in- 
Chief, head of the Civil Administration of Bulgaria, and 
former reorganiser of the kingdom of Poland. In each 
of these capacities his conduct has been so remarkable, 
and the results he achieved so important, that he may 
well be numbered among the foremost Russian poli- 
ticians of modern times. A survey, therefore, of his 
pubhc career, embracing the last twenty years, cannot 
fail to offer many points of insight into the course and 
characteristics of Russian progress. 

Prince Tcherkasski was born in 1821, in the circle 
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of Weden, and government of Tula, of a family who 
count among the wealthier and better known of the 
nobility. Originally they came from the Caucasus, but 
were not recognised as Russian princes until 1798. The 
names of their ancestors appear already in the days of 
the first three Romanoffs, Michel, Alexei, and Feodor, 
as office-bearers at Court and BoyArs. Contrary to the 
custom of his time and rank. Prince Vladimir Alexan- 
drovitch was educated neither at St. Petersburg noi for 
the military profession ; but, after having finished his 
school studies, was sent to the University at Moscow, 
which in those days (1830-40) was looked upon as 
‘ liberal ’ and ‘ dangerous.’ 

This step determined the whole subsequent course 
of hjs life, since the years of.his study at the University 
were those when the Slavophil fraction was just start- 
ing into life. Founded a short time before, under tire 
auspices of Chomjakoft; a former officer irr the Guards, 
and carried orr by the brothers Coirstairtine arrd Ivan 
Aksakoff, Juri Samarin, the two Kirejevskis, and others, 
this fraction became the precursor arrd pioneer of the 
Russian National party of the present day. Its 
sahent tendencies are sufficiently known. Its great , 
aim, as we have already stated, was to free Russian 
civilisation and society from tlie influences of Western 
Europe, and found an independent national culture on 
the basis of popular conceptions and Byzantine ortho- 
doxy, forsaken since the time of Peter the Great. At 
the same time the Slavophils, from the first, were friends 
of the peasants, and in a certain though not the cus- 
tomary sense. Democrats, inasmuch as they looked to 
the lower classes, as untainted with Western culture, for 
the restoration of Russia nationaUty, and rested their 
hopes of victory on an undivided communal property. 
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The young pupils of this school, in its time so much 
lauded and so much derided, belonged, all of them 
socially to the aristocracy. Their head-quarters were 
at the house of the elder Aksakoff, the father, a 
wealthy nobleman of ancient family ; the places ol their 
propagandism were the fashionable salons of Moscow, 
where some of them figured in the sleeveless velvet 
coats and red silk shirts of national cut and antique 
fashion, but made by a fashionable French tailor. M. 
Chomjakofl’, the originator, as we have said, of this 
movement, had passed his early days in the emperor s 
Garde a cheval. Mons. D. Waluieff, another member, 
was a cousin of the late minister of that name. Juri 
Samarin was a wealthy landed proprietor ; Koscheleff", 
a millionaire. These young enthusiasts did all in their 
power to be ^ National.' They occasionally mixed with 
the masses ; they took part in the Easter dispiitations 
between the Old Believers and the Orthodox ; they 
forswore the use of the French language, and abjured 
Parisian hats and fashionable clothes. And yet, with 
all this, they remained what they had been at first 
— men who, in spite of the earnestness of their con- 
•• victions and their devotion to the cause of nationality 
‘ pure and undefiled,’ could never change theii skin , 
who had started with aping the culture of Western 
Europe, and therefore never were, and never could be 
popular. The keystone of their doctrine— at least 

originally was devotion to the Orthodox Chuich, 

which they believed was destined by Providence to 
regenerate Western Europe, already lost in the ‘ hea- 
thenish arrogance of civilisation,’ and to conquer and 
rule the world by means of an undivided communal 
property. These worthies had borrowed their philo- 
sophy from Schelling, but the real founder ol their 
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system of political economy was the German traveller, 
Baron von Haxthausen, who was then on a visit at 
Moscow.^ 

So far as we can judge from all that has been 
written about this Slavophil movement between 1830 
and 1850, Prince Tcherkasski was a mere paier mino- 
mm gentium in the circle of his youthful friends. In 
theological and patristic learning he was far surpassed 
by Peter Kirejevski, in mystic profundity by Chom- 
jilkoff. As a writer he was far inferior to IValuieff, 
Samarin, and the younger Aksakoff ; as an agitator he 
lacked the poetical enthusiasm and the impetudus 
verve of Constantine Aksakoff. In the eyes of his con- 
temporaries he was looked upon as a man of intelli- 
gence, but of cool temperament, and inclined to 
scepticism, who differed chiefly from other mortals in 
his immeasurable self-consciousness and self-confidence ; 
as one, in short, of that species, to be found throughout 
Kussia, who imagine their aplomb can accomphsh all 
they wish, who are omniscient without the trouble of 
learning, and who regard a proper esprit de conduite as 
the sum total of aU wisdom and the substance of human 
life. Quite as incapable of religious enthusiasm as of 
any devotion to a political ideal, a Eealist and Egotist 
* in the full sense of the expressions, the young Prince 
seemed so little fit to champion the fervid theories of 
his friends, that he might well have appeared to them 
to be taking up Slavophilism as a pastime of the hour, 
with the intention of becoming a grand gentleman ere 
long, if not ultimately the enemy of his youthful aspira- 
tions. In society this muscular, fair-haired aristocrat, 
with his golden spectacles and lofty manners, had 

> Compare what Haxthauaen says of his friends, Bvuim Empire, vol. n- 
p. 182, sqq, [Tb.] 
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always been welcomed for the piquancy of his wit, the 
pithiness of his sayings, and his familiarity with neaidy 
every modern language. But among his friends he was 
never popular ; he was too self-conscious and preten- 
tious to call forth sympathy in others, and not warm- 
hearted*enough himself to respond to it, if evoked. He 
was incapable of all abandon ; he was a stranger to 
that devotion which constitutes the chief ingredient of 
Paissian amiability, and the cardinal condition of real 
and permanent success in society, and the want ot 
which is nowhere pardoned with such ill grace as 
among his countrymen. 

After Tcherkasski had finished his studies at the 
University, he lived alternately at Moscow and on his 
estates. Having passed the most important years of 
his youth in good and really cultivated society, he was 
superior to most around him in culture, as he excelled 
them in bodily vigour; and by abstaining from all 
service in the State, and continuing the part of a 
frondetir among those wlio shared his opinions, he 
acquired the reputation of a man of character. Such 
was the state of Russia under Nicholas that a role of 
this kind was rather grateful, and on the whole not 
dangerous for those who were above the common cares 
of life, and understood how to temper with moderation 
the profession of their political creed. Just then it was 
a sign of bon ton at Moscow to sulk with the govern- 
ment, to sneer at the incapacity and corruption of the 
bureaucracy, to know everything better than those in 
power, to deduce from Adam Smith the impracticability 
of Cancrin’s financial system, and from BeiRham the 
bungles of criminal administration, and to cite against 
the German advisers of the emperor the saying of 
LemonbssOfT that Russia ‘ was rich in Platos and New- 
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tons. The mlom of Moscow aristocrats had long been 
the asylum of broken-down or disappointed officials of 
St. Petersburg ; and even before the Crimean War, 
thinking people had satisfied themselves that Nicholas’s 
system of isolation and tutelage, brought to a pitch 
since the Hungarian campaign of 1849, was bound to 
collapse with the death of its author. Since the con- 
fusion of 1853-54, all those who looked for future 
profit, made up their minds to eschew State service 
imder the existing government, and to keep their 
powder dry. 

Tcherkasski knew this as well as other people, an,d 
shaped his course accordingly. Not until after Alex- 
ander n. had succeeded to the throne, and the move- 
ment for Serf Emancipation had begun, did he consent 
to accept public office, and then only as the nominee of 
his fellow-nobles, not as a functionary of the govern- 
ment. To assist the preliminary discussion of the mea- 
sures which were necessary to regulate emancipation. 
Provincial Committees, chosen by the nobles, were 
appointed in 1858, whose duties were to express their 
opinions on the cardinal questions at issue, and in par- 
ticular on the agrarian organisation of the future ^in 

other words, the relations of the emancipated peasants 
with the soil they cultivated. A bitter feud broke out at 
once between the Liberal minorities, who wished to see 
the manumission of the serfs accompanied by a redemption 
or freehold purchase of their homesteads and allotments, 
and the adherents, on the other hand, of the .statm quo, 
who would listen to nothing beyond the grant of personal 
liberty, and abhorred the scheme of agrarian reorgani- 
sation as the precursor of a dangerous revolution. A 
third party, scantily represented on the Committees, 
but actively supported by public opinion, went so far as 
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to demand the gratuitous cession of the lands to their 
peasant cultivators, and the proclamation of the indivi- 
sibility of Communal property as the groundwork of 
the new agrarian system. Tcherkasski, the leader of 
the Liberals of the Government of Tver, made no secret 
of his pi^dilection for Communal property, and avowed 
so openly his sympathies for a scheme of redemption in 
favour of the peasants tliat he was looked upon as a 
Eadical, and as much detested by his enemies as he 
was idolised by his friends. While a large number of 
the nobles clung to the reactionary opposition, the 
minority, on the other hand, enjoyed the especial 
favour of the government ; and it was plain that an 
active co-operation in the scheme of emancipation was 
the surest way to Imperial patronage and promotion. 

How far these latter motives prevailed with Tcher- 
kasski may be a matter of question ; the main fact is, 
that the Prince did Ids best to attract public notice as 
a leader in this war of principles, and that in this he 
was perfectly successful. lie was one of the deputies of 
the nobility, who in 1859 were summoned to St. Peters- 
burg to take part in revising the proposed Edict of Eman- 
cipation. He was a member also of the Committee of 
Organisation, and together with the Privy Coiincillor 
Nicholas Miliutin and his young Moscow friends 
Samarin and Koschelefl*, formed the extreme left of 
that body. Miliutin, the recognised head of tlie demo- 
cratic-bureaucratic party, enjoyed just then the par- 
ticular confidence of the Grand-duchess Helena (the 
widow of the Grand-duke Michael Paulovitch, and the 
sister-in-law of the late, and aunt of the reigning 
emperor), who regularly assembled the Coryphaji of 
the nqw-fashioned Kussian Liberalism in the mhm of 
the Palais Michel, sought to play a part in politics by 
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favouring emancipation, and, in spite of her German 
origin, was inclined to coquet with Nationality. Miliu- 
tin’s friends were habitiiis of the Grand-duchess’s apart- 
ments ; they discussed there every evening the most 
far-reaching schemes, argued questions concerning the 
future constitution of the empire, and soon were looked 
upon by public opinion as men destined to wield the 
fortunes of modern Eussia. Among these, Tcherkasski 
produced such an impression by the assurance of his 
demeanour, his sarcastic and decisive language, and his 
Radical views, that he became the especial favourite of 
the Grand-dixchess, and passed for a man who khtw 
everything, could do everything, and shrank from no 
hazard. Aristocratic self-consciousness, social flexibi- 
lity, and a doctrinaire’s conceit of infallibility had com- 
bined to make his character peculiarly congenial to 
that remarkable time, so stirred by the strangest 
contradictions. Enough had still survived of former 
prejudices and habits to make birth, means, and a dis- 
tinguished savoir faire the fundamental requisites, as 
before, of every statesman who studied the ‘ grand 
style.’ It suited the requirements of the day, that the 
Prince looked down with contempt on the existing 
order of things, that he demanded the opposite of 
whatever had hitherto been valued, and proclaimed 
aloud the gospel of the providential mission of ‘the 
people,’ surrounded as it was with all the charms of 
novelty, and scarcely known by name to the exclusive 
society in which he moved. Slavophilism had become 
fashionable for the moment and in favour with the salons. 
Whoever wished to make a mark, had to profess the 
doctrine of ‘ National principles ; ’ and the privilege of 
being a patriot and Nationalist de la veille was not to be 
compared with any other. Thus the youthful friend of 
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Aksakoff and Kirejevski vaulted lightly into the posi- 
tion of a Liberal and national hero of the mlons, and 
passed for one of the men of the future, though in 
reality he had done no more than a hundred otliers in 
the commissions of the various districts and governments, 
and in th*e Committee appointed to carry out the pro- 
gramme of Miliutin, whose policy he not only adopted, 
but artfully declared his readiness to push, if necessary, 
to extremes. As for any administrative experience, 
Tcherkasski, hke most of his companions, had never had 
the opportunity of acquiring it, or turning it to account. 
But in the eyes of the then spokesmen of popular opinion, 
even this defect was regarded as a merit. Salvation 
could only come from political neophytes, for these alone 
were not yet corroded by the rust and routine of old 
officiahsm, and had not yet lost the ‘ inboi’ii energy of 
determination.’ 

Useful as tlie government found these liberal Eman- 
; cipationists, they took care not to let tlieir ardour 
soar too far. Inside the Committee of Organisation 
Nicholas Miliutin only partially prevailed with his 
tlieories. For a while he witlidrew liimself from pub- 
,lic life, and travelled abroad, leaving his adherents 
in tlie cold. Tliere was no question yet of Tcher- 
kasski or his friends entering tlie service of the State ; 
indeed, it looked as if tlie enemies of the new school 
would keep the upper hand, and the growing influence 
of Radicalism upon the masses of the population drive 
the government to a closer alliance with the Conserva- 
tives. I'cherkasski, in receiving an Order, was honoured 
With a mark of distinction fax' beyond his class, being 
then only a titular Councillor. He returned, however, 
from St. Petersburg to his province without any higher 
I ofBce in the State being ‘offered to liini ; thougli his 
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patrons and patronesses at the Palais Michel took such 
good care to keep alive his memory, that at the next 
political change of importance, he was placed in one ot 
the most important posts there was to give away. 

This change took place in the spring of 1863, two 
years after tlie Emancipation Ukase had been published, 
and was due to the deep impression produced on the 
Kussian Government and society by the outbreak of the 
Polish-Lithuanian revolt. The government resolved 
to abandon the scheme of reconcihation, elaborated 
under the auspices of the Polish Marquis Wielopolski, 
and entrusted for execution to the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine, as Viceroy of Poland, and to adopt the extenswe 
Ilian whicli Miliutin had proposed for the reorganisation 
of the former kingdom. The stone which the builders 
of 1859 and 1860 had rejected was made the corner- 
stone of the new edifice to be reared on the Vistula. A 
remodelling of agrarian regulations and of Polish ad- 
ministration was taken in hand, which aimed at re- 
moving the nobles and clergy, as political incorrigibles, 
from their historical position and the enjoyment of then- 
property, and making the Russian domination over the 
‘ province of the Vistula’ rest upon the sympathies of 
the Polish peasant class, now suddenly converted into 
proprietors. The system of emancipation and reorgani- 
sation, so favourable to the peasants and so injurious to 
the nobles, which had been rejected for Russia, was 
apphed to Poland in its harshest form, and Mihutin, 
its author, was entrusted -with its execution. He wen 
to work with the zeal of a genuine fanatic, ffis As 
step was to put the most important offices into t le 
hands of pohtical volunteers, his friends and associates 
of 1859 ; to declare the Russification of Poland a ho y 
mission ; to exclude all Poles from any share in 
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administration of their country ; and to get despatched 
to Warsaw whole troops of youthful devotees of the 
new Gospel of Slavism. The titular Councillor Prince 
Tcherkasski became suddenly an actual Councillor of 
State, Director of the Government Commission at War- 
saw for internal and ecclesiastical affairs, and a mem- 
ber of the Polish Council of State, now transformed 
into a Committee of Organisation. Koscheleff, another 
Slavophil and administrative novm homo, was entrusted 
with the management of the national finances ; and so 
with other appointments. Miliutin, who afterwards 
received the office and title of Secretary of State for 
Poland, introduced the men in Ids confidence to their 
new offices, but returned, when tliis was done, to St. 
Petersburg, in order to promote his policy with effect, 
and to be able to meet the attacks which soon were 
made from all sides against this monstrous enterprise of 
converting a compact Polish country into a Eussian 
province, and in Tcherkasski’s own words, of ‘ uprooting 
Latindom to replace it by a thoroughly Slav civihsation.’ 

Tills ‘ spirited saying ’ was not the only one in which 
this statesman in his teens had professed the very prin- 
.ciples that MuraviefI', tlie Governor-General ofVilna, 
and former Minister of Domains, had first endeavoured 
to carry into practice. Before he put his foot for the 
first time on Polish soil, Tcherkas.ski declared tliat he 
was taking with him ‘ a scheme of administration 
complete in all details,’ in which there would be nothing 
to alter. On his arrival at Warsaw he replied to an 
old official, who had noticed the difficulties of obtaining 
a competent knowledge of the complicated institutions 
cf Poland, with the remark that everything necessary 
to know had been already discussed by himself and 
^liutin on the journey from St. Petersburg. Evil 
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tongues reminded Tcherkasski, who had climbed to 
fame by his power of spirited repartee and grande 
aperc^s, of his saying at a banquet in Vilna, reported by 
the opposition organ, the Vesstj, that ‘ a Greek-orthodox 
atheist is always better than a Catholic behever. 

His subsequent proceedings corresponded with this 
beginning. Institutions, whicli it had cost tens of years 
to establish, were removed or remodelled in as many 
days. Whole libraries of new laws and ordinances were 
published to the world. Agrarian regulations were 
issued which ruined the nobles witliout enriching .J;he 
peasants. Bishops were deposed and scliools closed. 
CathoUc and Uniate Churches were transformed into 
Greek-orthodox ones. Attempts were even made, with 
the happy innocence of doctrinaires too wise to learn, 
to abolish by decree the Latin alphabet and substitute 
for it the Cyrillic— attempts, of course, withdrawn as 
soon as the necessary mischief had been done.^ Backed 
up by public opinion, lauded daily in the ‘Moscow 
Gazette’ as the missionary of the ‘good cause,’ and 
furnished by Miliutin with almost unlimited power, the 
Prince for a while could give free rein to his disposition 
for absolute autocracy and his passion for self-aggran- , 
disement. In a few months he succeeded in tearing to 
shreds not only the laborious results of Wielopolski’s 
organisation, but nearly all the institutions dating back 
to the time of Napoleon and the year 1830 ; in upset- 
ting all former relations of property, and in tlirowmg 
the Polish peasant class into a confusion of ideas, which 

• To a Polish proprietor, a general of German extraction, who in vain 
begged permission to repair a decayed OathoUc chwch, and 
agdnst M accident happening from neglect, Tcherkasski rephed that t 

tabling down of a buUding devoted to the Latin worship could not be 
considered an accident, but only a piece of good luck. 
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found vent in the destruction of forests, and the neglect 
of road-making and agriculture, and the consequences 
of which, notwithstanding the benefits lavished by the 
government on their new jmtegh, have never been 
repaired to this day. On paper, indeed, the new or- 
ganisation of Poland— a thoroughly Russian one, of 

course was complete. But in reality no such thing 

existed, and Count Berg, the Adlatus and afterwards 
the successor of the Grand-ducal Viceroy, found himself 
compelled to take measures to prevent the increasing 
disorganisation of the country, and publicly to oppose 
Miliutin’s administration as well at St. Petersburg as at 
Moscow. 

Between Berg and his opponents, the myrmidons ot 
the Ministerial Secretary of State, who as such fancied 
themselves independent of his authority, a deadly quarrel 
now broke out, which was fought on tlie Vistula by 
Tcherkasski and on the Neva by Miliutin, with fortunes 
that wavered for several years. Berg was a man of 
tlie old school, who had come to the front under 
Alexander I. and Nicholas. He was, moreover, an 
aristocrat, a German, and a soldier ; and as such he 
entertained a rooted aversion to all National vagaries 
and experiments of Liberal administration. Inferior 
far to Tcherkasski in education and refinement, he 
combined with an administrative experience of many 
years’ standing, acquired under circumstances of pecu 
liar difficulty, so sound a political instinct, that his 
first reports sufficed to destroy the emperor’s confidence 
in the schemes of Miliutin and Tcherkasski. Still, so 
powerful had grown the influence of the National party 
between 1863 and 1866 , that an immediate change of 
system appeared unadvisable ; and accordingly an at- 
tempt was made in many circles to effect a compromise 
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for a while between the two extremes, and to smooth 
down the sharp points of both. Did not the antagonism 
between Berg and Miliutin reflect the differences, appa- 
rently incurable, that prevailed also in the Imperial 
Cabinet, between Walnieff, the Minister of the Interior, 
on the one hand, and the Ministers of Doiifjains, of 
Education, and of War on the other ? Tclierkasski 
therefore was counselled to observe modei’ation, and to 
come to an understanding witli Count Berg, who was 
assured tliat the evils denounced by liiin were due not 
to the system itself, but to the manner of its execution 
and the novelty of the whole tiling. The matter first 
took a decisive turn, when Miliutin liad an apoplectic 
seizure in December 1866, while Count Berg was pre- 
sent at St. Petersburg to lodge fresh complaints against 
the doings of the Committee of Organisation and its 
two leaders, Tclierkasski and Kosclieleff. At the news 
of Miliutin’s illness Tclierkasski at once telegraphed to 
Count Berg for leave to go to the capital. He was 
anxious to go straight to the emperor himself, and 
flattered himself with the hope of succeeding his friend 
Miliutin. As Berg took no notice of the request, the 
Prince turned to the Grand-duchess Helena, who pro- 
cured for him the permission he desired. But when 
Tcherkasski reached the cajiital, it was already too late. 
Count Berg had laid his plans so successfully, that his 
rival failed to meet with, in the cabinet of the Czar, 
and at the hands of Count Schuvaloff, then his chief 
adviser, the favourable reception he had found in the 
patriotic salom. The post of Secretary of State for 
Poland had been taken up temporarily by Schuvalofl* 
himself, to be handed over to the Senator (now Minister 
of Justice and Secretary of State) Nabokoff, one of the 
earlier advisers of the Grand-duke Constantine at War- 
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saw, and a man, who having served under Wielopolshi, 
was an utter stranger to the new ‘ system.’ Tclier- 
kasski, foiled in this design, essayed an extreme step : 
trusting to the indispensableness of his services, of 
which his friends and admirex’s had convinced him, he 
begged Iftave to resign. To his astonishment his resig- 
nation was accepted, and accepted so readily that he 
thought it better not to return at once to Warsaw, but, 
with Koscheleff, his friend and fellow-sufferer, to shake 
off the dust from his feet against the ungrateful capital, 
and seek a more congenial home at Moscow. But as 
a missionary of the Slavs, his occupation was gone for 
ever. The emperor’s confidence had been transfei’red 
to men of peace and moderation, whom Tchei’kasski 
only knew as his mortal enemies. 

Had this so-called ‘ catastrophe ’ not occurred in 
the days that witnessed the establishment of the North 
German Confederation, it might perhaps have created 
some pai’t of the sensation in Europe, on which fchei’- 
kasski in his vanity had counted. All that actually 
resulted was a Russian sensation and the honxage heaped 
by Katkoff and Ivan Aksakoff, the literary lions of the 
National party at Moscow, upon their fellow Nation- 
alist on his arrival in the capital of Old Russia. Tcher- 
kasski could now figure t^s a patriotic martyr of reac- 
tionary intrigues and a pohtical agitator of the first 
rank ; and, as such, he performed his part, with the 
success to be expected from his energetic character, 
first in the circles of his immediate friends, and after- 
wards before the public at large. 

Circumstances offered an opportunity, seldom found 
in Russia, and earlier in his case than could have been 
expected, for his appearance on the public stage. A 
few months only after his rebixff at St. Petersburg, an 
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Ethnological Exhibition was arranged at Moscow, at 
the instance of the ‘ Society of Friends of Science,’ in 
that city. All branches of the Slav family, non-Rus- 
sian as well as Russian, were invited ; for, under the 
patronage of the leaders of the National party, the idea 
soon broadened into that of a Panslavonic Congress, 
intended to represent to Western Europe, then occupied 
with the restoration of Germanism, the unity and high 
culture of the youngest and most numerous branch 
of the European family. The Exhibition itself was 
restricted to very modest dimensions ; it consisted of 
some dozen model-houses, intended to exemplify Ihe 
pecidiar architecture of Great and Little Russia, of 
Ruthenians and Poles, and a collection of costumes, 
domestic utensils, weapons and harness, which liad been 
hastily gathered together and grouped by skilful hands. 
The central feature of the affair was to be the meeting 
and conference of the national leaders from all Slavonian 
countries ; the idea being to imitate the national rifle 
and gymnastic meetings which had come into vogue a 
few years ago in Germany, and on the pattern of these 
to inaugurate something like a National Slavonic Union. 

On May 5, 1867, the Exhibition was opened with 
great solemnity in the great Riding-School near the 
Moscow University. A fe\\» weeks later the guests, 
invited from South and West, began to assemble, 
and the usually silent streets of ‘ Mother Moscow ’ 
wakened into life. At Czenstochau, on the Polish 
frontier, congratulations had been showered on the depu- 
tation which represented the Austro-Slavonic branch. 
Next came brilliant festivities at Warsaw and St. 
Petersburg, a grand reception by the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, the reading of numberless addresses, odes of 
welcome, and masses celebrated in the Cathedrals. 
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The Czechs were represented by Palatzky and Rieger, 
the younger Schaffarik, Hamernik, and others ; the 
Banat by Dr. Polisch. Miletitsch appeared for Servia, 
Peter Damilo von Zara for Dabnatia. The Croats had 
•sent Subotisch ; the Bulgarians a student named Bogoroff; 
and to give a spice of humour to the proceedings, the 
Saxon, but ‘ genuine Slavonic ’ Lusatia was tliere too. 
Its representatives, Schmaler, Pech, and Deutschmann, 
had assumed the euphonious names of Smolyar, Pek, 
and DutschmAn, and outdid all the rest in their National 
devotion and their enthusiasm for the cause of the 
‘ leading Slavonic State.’ All the more painfully ap- 
parent were the facts that the darlings of the Moscow 
propagandists, the Ruthenians of Galicia, had been 
prevented, by the mistrust of the Austrian Government, 
from sending a deputation of their own ; and that tlie 
Roman-Catholic element, richly represented to all ap- 
pearances in other quarters, deprived the Congress, to 
a large extent, of its Eastern Catholic character. 

The preparations for this remarkable gathering are 
too elaborate to be described. Enough to say, that 
their main object was to impress upon the foreign guests, 
, in spite of all the homage lavished upon them, the 
necessity of an entire subordination of non-Russian 
Slavs to the Russian conc*eption of State, and to point 
out Greek orthodoxy as the indispensable condition of 
true Slav development. In this sense the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg, on the occasion of the gala mass in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral, had preached on the Shepherd 
and his flock. This was the meaning of Barshefl s 
grand speech, the Rector of the Moscow University. 
With this view the writer Tjutsheff had lauded the 
unity and solidarity of Slavism in contrast with the 
loose fabric of the West. Another speaker, the histo- 
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rian Schtschebalski, liad soared so high as to demand a 
common language, and, together with the Bulgarian 
Bogoroff, proclaimed the supremacy of the Russian 
idiom as the sole legitimate vehicle for literature. Not 
a word of protest was raised against these extrava- 
gances. Those of federal views among the guests 
refrained from expressing their dissent, preferring to 
wait for an opportunity of testing by a concrete ex- 
ample the doctrines they had heard, and of bringing 
forward a matter, the di.scussion and settlement ot which 
was the principal object of the Czeclis. 

This matter was the Polish question ; the oppor- 
tunity cliosen for its discus-sion, a grand banquet given 
in the Sokolniki park, which was to form the 
crowning feature of the whole ‘ Slavonic week.’ The 
hostess was ‘ Mother Moscow ’ herself ; the emblem 
under which she assembled her guests was the banner, 
planted in the park, of the two Slavonian apostles, 
St. Cyril and St. Metliodius. Tlie old Panslavist 
Pogodin opened tlie debate. ‘ Our fraternal assembly, 
he began, ‘ is, alas ! not complete : Poland is not repre- 
sented amongst us. She alone, of all countries of the 
Slavs, still holds aloof ; and whilst all the sons of our „ 
common family embrace each other as brothers, Poland 
remains in alliance with the Snmemorial enemies of tlie 
Slavs. But far be it from us to exclude for ever these 
our brethren from our company. Much rather would 
we profess the hope and the wish that they will purge 
themselves some day of their blindness, and acknow- 
ledge their wrong. When first the Poles agree to let 
bygones be bygones, to put aside their hostility, and 
trust to the magnanimity of our beloved sovereign, 
then, but then only, will the joy of the Slavs be full. 
The ball was now fairly set rolling, and the apostrophe 
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of Ivan Aksakoff about the voluntary exclusion of 
Poland from the Slav family, favourably as his remarks 
were received, was no real answer to this challenge of 
debate. All the world knew that Rieger meant to 
reply, and that he had pledged Iiimself, at a conference 
lield at Paris witli the Polish leaders of the emigration, 
to re{)resent the deserted branch of tlie Slavonic family. 
Taking his stand under the banner of the two Slav 
apostles, tlie famous party-leader of the Czechs re- 
minded his audience that it was the law of love which 
Cyril and Methodius had preached to the peoples of the 
East. That law was binding to this day, and must be 
observed also towards the country of tlie Piasts. Whilst 
all Western Europe had .sympathised witli Poland in 
tlie rising of 1863, he (Rieger) and liis friend Palatzky 
had never doubted for a moment that the insurrection 
was a national wrong, and an unjustifiable refusal of 
Russia’s legitimate demands. The wrong done by 
Poland was an old one, reaching back for centuries. It 
lasted even to that hour, for it was the Poles alone who 
hindered the general union of the Slav populations and 
their common espousal of the Eastern question. But 
^ since an end must now be put to the quarrel, in the 
interest of all parties, and since the main fact to be 
recognised was that Poland: lay vanquished at the feet 
of Russia, prudence as well as mercy demanded that 
the conqueror should initiate the offer of reconciliation, 
and hold out the hand of peace to the conquered. The 
brother must raise up again his fallen brother. Russia 
must say ‘ I am the conqueror : I could take your life ; 
but inasmuch as I am righteous, and you are my bro- 
tber, I grant you your life.’ The moment to be chosen 
and the means to be adopted for healing the wounds 
that had been inflicted, it was not necessary for him to 
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specify. He made bold in this respect to trust to the 
heart and the head of Alexander II., who was not only 
a great sovereign, but also a noble and large-minded 
Slav. A generous way of dealing such as this would 
undoubtedly convince Poland of the wrong she had 
committed : of that he was as confident as tliat the 
Eu.ssians would know how to forgive. ‘ I know well, 
ho concluded, ‘ that your hearts are now full of bitter- 
ness ; that your wounds are still rankling. But if once 
the Poles will acknowledge the rights ol Eussia, I con- 
fidently hope that you, as good Slavs, as members -t)f a 
mighty nation, conscious of its power, and as true and 
loyal sons and disciples of our holy apostles, will know 
how to find the word of love and forgiveness.’ 

Although this harangue had been skilfully framed 
to captivate Evssian self-love and exclude whatever 
could savour of offence to old prejudices, pt the im- 
pression it made upon the audience was painful in the 
extreme. As to the futility of any real understanding, 
tlie Eussians then present were thoroughly agreed. 
But they were equally unanimous about the necessity 
and the difficulty of a reply. An interval of silence 
ensued, broken only here and there by angry murmurs, , 
when Tcherkasski, confident and self-complacent as 
ever, rose to his feet, to take" his place under the Apos- 
tolic Standard and defend the policy of Polish annihila- 
tion, which he had been the foremost to advocate. The 
National side of the question, upon which everytlnng 
hinged, was dealt with in a couple of sentences. 
question, he asserted, was purely administrative anc 
political. Administratively, Eussians and Poles were 
on a common footing of equality. The same laws, t e 
same system of taxation, the same regulations prevai 
alike in the Province of the Vistula and in the rest o 
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Russia. The duty on brandy, levied on the Vistula, 
was lower indeed than that on the Neva and at Moscow. 
Russia had done all that could be demanded ; slie had 
amply fulfilled her duty to Poland, and now, in the 
face of Europe and her Slavonic bretliren, she could 
l)oa8t a (?onscience thoroughly pure and clean. Touch- 
iim the political question, it must be remembered in the 
first place that it was Russia alone who had created 
Poland. In 1815 there was no such thing as a Poland, 
for her existence as a State had been destroyed by 
Euroi)e. Russia then had gi-anted her political liberty, 
but that liberty was definitely forfeited by the insurrec- 
tions of 1830 and 18G3 ; and by those events ‘ the old 
account between Poles and Russians had been closed 
for ever.’ To alter now the relations once existing 
between the two branches of the Slavonic family was 
as impossible as to turn back the course of a river. 
‘Reconciliation will only be possible when the Pro- 
viiKjes of the Vistida renounce all idea of separate 
existence. W^hen Poland, not in a spirit of defiance, 
but as the repentant prodigal of Scripture, humbly 
returns to the paternal roof, then, but not before, we 
, will open our pardoning arms to receive her. Then, 
indeed, no fatted calf of ours will be good enough to be 
slain in honour of the gi^iteful feast. Poland s future 
depends upon the Poles themselves ; Russia owes her 
nothing.' And as if enough had not been done by thus 
insisting on the necessity of a united Slav State, to the 
exclusion of all liberty in particidar branches, Tcher- 
kasski concluded his address by calling for cheers for 
the mortal enemies of Polish freedom and Austrian 
federahsm— for the Ruthenians of Galicia, the cham- 
pions of Russian nationality. 

With this speech, which flatly forbade the ‘ beloved 
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guests ’ to discuss the most important of all ‘ Slav 
questions,’ and curtly defined Panslavism as the domi- 
nation of the elder over the younger brother, Tcher- 
kasski climbed to tlie pinnacle of popularity. For 
weeks the ‘Moscow Gazette’ filled its columns with 
paraplirased portions of his address, concludiiig always 
with a panegyric of the ‘ genuinely national ’ statesman, 
whose eloquence had taught his Slavonic brethren, once 
and for all, the importance of tlie ‘ real Eussian State ’ 
to the interests of Slavdom. 

This ‘ statesman ’ meanwhile had taken up his .^’esi- 
dence for tlie winter at Moscow ; where he kept himself 
before the public eye as a member of the Slav Com- 
mittee, and qualified himself finally, as a liouseholder, 
to become a candidate at the municipal elections. 
These elections, since the introduction of the new civic 
institutions, were to some extent useful, as well as 
fashionable, with the higher classes at Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Tliey offered a suitable scope for tlie 
much-needed exercise of public activity, and for the 
realisation of party purposes, whether political or those 
of class, which in their earlier form no longer ventured 
otherwise to find expression, since the government had 
once more asserted its dictatorship. Municipal offices, 
which ten years before liad dbeen filled exclusively by 
merchants and second-rate men of business, and had 
been regarded by State dignitaries with unconcealed 
contempt, were now coveted by aristocrats of high 
birth and political agitators, who comforted themselves 
and their neighbours with the reflection that Mirabeau 
also had not scrupled in his time to descend to the ranks 
of the bourgeoisie. The first Mayor of Moscow, chosen 
under the new municipal organisation, had been a 
Prince SchtcherbatofF, and Ivan AksakolT and Juri 
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Samarin liad been prominent members of the Town 
Council. At the new election in 1868 Prince Tcher- 
kasski consented to be nominated for the mayoralty, 
and was elected by an overwhelming majority. The 
bearded merchants of the Bazaar (Gostinoi-Dvor) 
boasted with delight that the chief magistrate of tlieir 
Commune was an ex-Minister of Poland — a man wlio 
was not only an office-bearer [Sannovnil:), but a mag- 
nate {WelmoNcha), wlio was superior in rank to His 
Excellency the Marslial of Noblesse of the Govern- 
ment, who treated tl\e Governor-General as his equal, 
and who, at an Imperial levee, had claimed and triuni- 
phantly asserted, as the second dignitary of the Pro- 
vince and the representative of the first provincial city 
of tlie Empire, precedence over the Governor liimself. 
Could not the older of these electors remember the 
day when their IVEaycr (^( rovoclskoi Golovci^ had not 
been thought worthy by the Imperial officers of the 
Guard to sit next them at table, at a banquet given to 
tliem in honour of the emperor’s coronation-day ! 

But beyond enjoying these pretentious externals of 
municipal representation, tlxe good citizens of ‘ Mother 
Moscow ’ were not intended to go. The new Mayor 
treated his colleagues and subordinates so harslily 
and imperiously that an^y quarrels and dissensions 
soon arose, which were well-nigli fatal to the working 
of the Communal machinery. His predilection for 
corporal punishment, which not even the peasants 
friend of 1859 and the democratic reorganiser of 
Poland was able to conceal, was an obstacle, in par- 
ticular, to harmony. Even his friends and partisans 
were forced to shrug their shoulders when tliey heard 
that no word was so constantly on his lips as the old 
national, but long since unfashionable, rod {Rosgi). All 
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parties at length were heartily glad when the Prince 
resigned the dignity he had so eagerly canvassed for, 
and thereby enabled his friends to say that the narrow 
sphere of municipal duties was unsuited to a statesman 
accustomed to deal with larger questions. The fact 
that a reprimand administered to him for taking part in 
an anti-government demonstration of tlie Moscow nobi- 
lity had been accepted by Tclierkasski, as a pretext for 
resigning an olfice, which had nothing Avhatever to do 
with his position as a noble, excluded, to be sure, the 
possibility of talking of a second ‘ martyrdom ; ’ bu,t it 
availed, nevertheless, to put a good face on his retire- 
ment, desirable as it was on other grounds. Moreover, 
employment in elective municipal offices had by this 
time passed out of fashion again in good society, and 
had fallen back upon the burghers. The mayoralty of 
Moscow had passed from the illustrious houses of 
Schtcherbatoff and Tclierkasski to a simple M. Schu- 
macher (who was imprisoned afterwards as an accom- 
pUce of the swindler Strousberg) ; and this episode in 
the life of the ‘ National statesman ’ was either forgotten, 
or remembered with a sigh of regret for the ‘ imma- 
turity ’ of political life and the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in modern Russia by men of real independem^e. 
Tcherkasski's popidarity had^^iot suffered by this affair ; 
it liad simply not been increased. 

For some years after this Tcherkasski contented him- 
self with administering his tolerably extensive estates, and 
delivering speeches, after his own fashion, among his 
fellow -nobles at Moscow and at the meetings of the Slav 
Committee. This Committee had been founded in 1857 
by the Privy-councillor Bachmetieff, the Curator of the 
educational district and University of Moscow, and ori- 
ginally had only been intended to support the Southern 
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Slavs, namely, the Servians, Slovenians, and Bulgarians, in 
their efforts after civilisation. It was under Bachmetieff’s 
successor as president. Professor Pogodin, who had 
looked to the Crimean War for the establishment of 
Eussian supremacy over the East and West, that this 
committee began to play a part in politics. Under the 
inffuenceof Ivan Aksakoff' and after the outbreak of the 
revolt in the Herzegovina, it became the centre of the 
agitation, which extended throughout Eussia, for sup- 
porting Servia in the war with Turkey. The Slav 
Committees reached the zenith of their activity in the 
summer of 1877, while the Czar and Prince Gortchakoff 
were in Germany ; and already then their Jiat had gone 
forth, that Tcherkasski must be placed at the head of 
the administration, to be entrusted with the reorganisa- 
tion of the Slav countries. The necessity of appointing 
this administration, in the event of a decdaration of war, 
was derived from the fact that a similar one had fol- 
lowed the German occupation of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and that the imitation ol the German precedent of 
1870-1 had become a fixed idea amoim tlie rulinir 
circles at St. Petersburg. This Jiat was repeated by 
^Aksakoff, Katkoff, and their friends at every opportunity 
that offered. It was taken up by the reckless and time- 
serving hirelings of the prSfes, and ultimately found its 
way to the Court. In November 1876, after the chief 
command of the army had been divided between the 
Grand-dukes Nicholas and Michael, Tcherkasski was in- 
formed tliat His Imperial Highness, the Generalissimo of 
the Army of the Danube, by the advice of Miliutin, the 
Minister of War (the younger brother of the former 
Secretary of State for Poland), had proposed liis nomi- 
nation as Civil Commissioner and Chief of the Civil Ad- 
ininistration, and that a complete scheme of organisation 
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was expected from him. His friends took good care 
that this scheme, whatever it might be, sliould be so 
pre-announced and puffed, that the Government was 
Lll-nigh pledged to give effect to it, at any price, when 

T^e preliminary arrangements with Tchefkasski in 
the winter of 1876-7 were so speedily concluded, that 
his appointment was already settled before the declara- 
tion of war (April 24, 1877). The Prince had proved 
nimself, as before, a true master in the art of turning 
circumstances to his advantage, and of 
others his confidence in his own inialhbihty. With the 
air of one who had been taught by experience the fickle- 
ness of opinion at head-quarters, he had declared that he 
could only accept the post oflered to him under certain 
conditions. A man called upon to conduct affairs of an 
extraordinary kind must have extraordinary trust re- 
posed in him. The ‘ system,’ for which he had declared 
himself, required a strict subordination of the executive 
instruments to its author, and for the latter, absolute 
liberty of action. He was ready to undertake the whole 
responsibility for its success ; but, in return, he demanded 
that he alone should be responsible. He had no idea ot , 
letting himself be thwarted a second time by self-con- 
stituted critics in the execution of his matured plans. 
He must insist that the administration committed to bis 
charge should be looked after by officials of his own 
selection, and that he should have absolute power as t 
their appointment and dismissal. , , j 

These conditions were accepted. As nobody ha 
formed a clear idea of the proper nature and extent o 
the new administration, and as the whole thing b 

come upon the government, so to speak, unawares^they 

were glad enough to see the conduct of these diffic 
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transactions entrusted to firm hands ; they were, more- 
over, so engrossed in carrying out their new and wholly 
untried system of mobilisation, that they had no time 
to spare for other questions. The public augured 
success from the appointment, as a proof that its wishes 
had beeh consulted, and asked no questions about 
details of execution. There was no end to the rejoicing 
when in April 1877 Ivan Aksakolf informed the Slav 
Committee — now changed into a Slav Benevolent 
Society — that the emperor, at the proposal of the Civil 
Commissioner of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of the Danube, had consented that the society sliould 
enter into direct relations witli the Grand-duke and 
send a deputation to his head-quarters. A little later 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross Society nomi- 
nated Tcherkasski as their general-plenipotentiary. 
Loaded with congratulations and marks of confidence 
of every kind, Vladimir Alexandrovitch entered upon 
his new grand ‘ mission.’ 

Once in possession of full powers, and with a view 
to confine the ‘ civil administration of the territories to 
be occupied ’ to men of his own choice, Tcherkasski 
, took a step, which even the most devoted friends and 
admirers of the ‘ man of the situation ’ received with 
surprise. With the exception of a couple of officials to 
manage the technicalities of finance, and a few university 
])rofessors, who were valuable from their knowledge of 
olavomc, and particularly of Bulgarian, law, the new ad- 
ministrator surrounded himself exclusively with young 
officers selected from the various regiments of the 
Guard. That these gentlemen knew next to nothing 
about administration, and as regards the countries in 
which their active duties lay, knew nothing but what 
they had picked up from geographical primers, was in 
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Tcherkasski’s eyes their chief recommenclation. He 
liimself wished to be the sole director of affairs, and to 
have at his disposal instruments implicitly obedient and 
accustomed to strict discipline— men, in short, who under- 
stood by the word ‘ service ’ nothing but the perform- 
ance of orders. As the Imperial Guard, by tltfe natuie 
of their constitution, took no part in active warfere, 
but were intended to remain at St. Petersburg, most ot 
the officers, now designated to civil employment, willingly 
responded to the summons. Those who considered the 
matter at all soon allowed themselves to be allureil by 
Tcherkasski’s vaunted reputation lorhigli administrative 
capacity and his decided Liberal views ; and the pm 
spect of large salaries removed whatever scruples might 
remain. The majority accepted, because the newly- 
opened service had come into fashion. Some allayed 
their misgivings by imagining that the instructions pio- 
mised to them would sufficiently enlighten them about 
their duties. Others fancied that residence in a foreign 
<;ountry would be more useful and instructive than rc. 
maining in their garrison with a division of the army 
shut out from active service. The well-known writer, 
Eugene Utin, whose sketches, ‘ Bulgaria during the War,’ * 
form at present one of the chief sources of informadon 
respecting the history of T(?;herkasski’s administration, 
had frequent opportunities, during their tenure of office, 
of making acquaintance with these sons of Mars, so sud- 
denly transformed into administrators ; and he assures 
us that their amiability, good nature, and sense o 
honour were only exceeded by their ignorance of busi- 
ness and incompetence for civil affairs. They were al 
filled with the best wishes towards their chief and un- 
bounded confidence in his capacity. They had a 
* These appeared first in the V^stnik Eordpy, 
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travelled in post haste to the Eoumanian frontier, Init 
were bitterly disappointed on their arrival. The two 
things on which they had reckoned in particular, 
namely, a settled organisation and a plan for the ad- 
ministration of the territories intended to be occupied, 
were so* entirely wanting,, that the new officials were 
forced to dawdle about for weeks in Eoumanian villages 
and kill the time, before even they were put in a posi- 
tion to gain a nearer acquaintance with their future 
duties. ‘ At St. Petersburg,’ so Utin heard a young 
captain complain, ‘ we were told we must make haste 
to get to the Bulgarian frontier, and that the matter was 
urgent in the extreme ; but here on the spot we are 
told that we have come far too soon, for there is nothing 
yet for us to do.’ The so-called ‘ organisation ’ which 
they found on their arrival, consisted simply of creating 
a multitude of grandiloquent titles and fixing an exor- 
bitant standard of salaries. Even before the Imperial 
army had crossed the Danube (June 29, 1877), Tcher- 
kasski’s head-quarters were crowded with governors, 
vice-governors, and superintendents of districts for 
every part of Bulgaria, and with commandants and 
, majors de la place for all the strongholds that lay 
between tlie Danube and the Bosphorus. All these 
rulers in partibus, ever^’'since they had crossed the 
Eoumanian frontier, drew enormous salaries and a 
liberal allowance of daily j)ay, which Bulgaria had to 
provide. Each governor drew 7,000 roubles, and had, 
besides that, a separate fund of from six to ten thousand 
roubles to dispose of, for which he was not required to 
account The vice-governors had each 3,600 roubles, 
together with a similar fund in proportion. The super- 
intendents of districts and heads of police had 2,500 
roubles and another 1,500 roubles for travelling ex- 
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penses. All these salaries were paid in hard gold ; every 
official, moreover, had received in advance his military 
pay for the year, and (as had been the custom in Turkes- 
tan) a double allowance for travelling expenses. When 
doubts were expressed about the wisdom of saddling 
with such serious burdens the Ihilgarians ‘ wltom they 
Avere about to liberate,’ tlie answer was forth(;oming at 
once, that the Turkish pasha government, at any rate, had 
been still more expensive, and that the blessings of poli- 
tical liberty could not be purchased too dearly. It was 
doubly vexatious that the commandants and officers, of 
the Danube fortresses were appointed and received their 
titles, even before those places were in Russian hands. 
The holders of these po.sts knew, indeed, that they were 
objects of ridicule to the officers of the active army ; 
and they bore their high-sounding titles with some 
aversion and discomfort. 

Of the mstructions promised to the officials of the 
civil administration, not one, at the outbreak of the 
war,^ was ready. Tcherkasski, as the hero of the ‘ sys- 
tem ’ and a connoisseur in such matters, thought it ne- 
cessary to collect at once ‘ materials for the study of 
Ihilgaria,’ and to have them worked up by a specially 
appointed commission for the use and behoof of his 
subordinates. What Utin says of this opm seems in- 
credible ; but it has since been confirmed in detail by 
the specimens of it which have penetrated into Russia. 
On April 30,1877, the commission, after having re- 
ceived from Tcherkasski a detailed programme of its in- 
tended labours, was ordered from Kischineff to Buclia- 
rest. On May 3 the commission assembled ; eighteen 
days after, the first volume of the ‘ materials,’ consisting 
of nine sheets, was already printed. Considering that 
the setting-up and printing must have required some 
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time, since it was issued from a small Bulgarian printing 
office served by only two compositors, it follows that 
this commission must have finished their labours in two 
or three days. Accordingly, the contents of the work 
were limited to the translation of fragmentary extracts 
from a couple of foreign brochures, which chance had 
thrown into the hands of the commissioners. Two cir- 
cumstances seemed to account for this apparently 
objectless over-haste. One was the total ignorance of 
everyone about Bulgaria ; the other was the illusory 
notion that in two or three months the Eussians would 
have pushed on to Constantinople, and made themselves 
masters of all the Bulgarian territory. Whether the five 
following volumes of this [iroduction, compiled under 
the patronage of Tcherkasski, were as hastily put to- 
gether we are not in a position to say ; that they differe 
not, however, from the first instalment, was the unani- 
mous opinion of even advanced Kussian critics of the 
day. Of the fourth volume, devoted to the ‘ relations 
of landed property in Bulgaria,’ Maxim Kowalevski, the 
Moscow historian, testifies that it had been compiled in 
perfect ignorance of the whole subject and o t e 
simplest and most familiar facts. Fortunately however, 
adds the writer, the whole work was issued in so small 
a form, and was accessible with such difficulty, that it 
could do no harm, and at the most could on y e 
regarded as a proof that its authors themse ves were 
ashamed of their production. 

Equipped with these materials, the young lieutenants 

and captains of cavalry, suddenly called upon to re- 
organise Southern Slavdom, went to work after the 
greater part of the territory, fixed upon as the scene ot 
their exploits, had been occupied at the end o u y y 
the Eussian forces. The promised instructions were 
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postponed from week to week ; and wlien at lengtli 
tliey appeared, most of tliem proved to be useless, and 
so contradictory that nobody knew wiiat be was about. 
Tlie simplest thing, under these circumstances, would 
have been to maintain the existing institutions, to let 
the Bulgarians govern themselves, and to bd content 
witli controlling this self-government, whicli, in its 
fundamental aspect, already prevailed. But to this 
T(dierkasski would not listen. Just as if it liad been 
intended to make tlic very name of liussians liated by 
those ‘bretliren ’ whom they came to free, tlie supreme 
civil administrator played the part from tlie first ol^ an 
absolute master, who had come to model all lie found 
after his own pattern. Even before the Eussian troo])s 
had crossed the Danube, a deputation of Bulgarian 
notables, consisting chiefly of representatives of the 
so-called Young Bulgarian party, arrived at Plojeschti, 
who solemnly welcomed the emperor and his generals 
in the name of the nation, and sought to unfold in detail 
their wishes and aspirations. His Majesty and the old 
Prince GortcliakofT received them with unusual ami- 
ability, and honoured them with a long audience. Just 
as unamiable, not to say hostile, was the reception these 
gentlemen met with from Tcherkasski. ‘ In the most 
offensive terms,’ so an eye-witness relates, ‘ they were 
told they must not fancy they were there to represent 
the Bulgarian people. Bulgaria had no national as- 
sembly, and would not obtain any. In tones of down- 
right menace he warned them to get rid at once of any 
political chimeras of that sort. When one of the Bul- 
garians attempted to make a statement in reply, he was 
peremptorily stopped with the remark, “ We have no 
need of your wisdom. You have to listen and obey, 
not to argue.” ’ 
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Wliat followed was of a piece with this instructive 
beginning. Notwitlistanding the pompous announce- 
ment at head-quarters of the institution of a new agra- 
rian system and the abolition of existing taxes, throughout 
most of the occupied territory an arbitrary state of rule 
prevailed, under which tlie Turks who remained behind 
and their Greek adherents found themselves much better 
off than the ‘ liberated brethren,’ whom the new civil 
administration addressed not in the Bulgarian but the 
Russian language, and in the Russian manner of the old 
school, namely, with Avhip in hand. Among Tcher- 
kasski’s first measures, published already in the Imperial 
proclamation, had been the promise that the tax paid 
by the Rayahs for exemption from military service and 
the tithes levied on all natural products should be 
abolished ‘ for ever.’ The news of this boon was still 
in every one’s mouth, when the civil administration an- 
nounced that the latter impost would continue to be 
levied for the present, wherever the Russian troops 
were, for the proper provisioning of the army. As the 
whole country bristled with soldiers, the promised bless- 
ing profited nobody. But the bad feeling aroused by 
this counter-ordinance was universal, and was heightened 
to discontent and embitterment, when after a month it 
was announced that the fltthes would be levied not in 
natural produce, as before, but in hard cash, that is 
to say, in a form at once the most inconvenient and 
oppressive to the landed tax-payers. The iniquity of 
this proceeding was crowned by the fact that its origin 
was not disguised ; and that all the world tvas taught 
what Tcherkasski’s much vaunted energy and independ- 
ence really meant. The levying of tithes in hard cash 
had been the wprk of the three great army contractors 
Horwitz, Greger, and Kohan, who found it inconvenient, 
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as a matter of business, to collect the natural products, 
and had used all their influence to bring about the 
change. 

The same was the case with the remodelling of the 
agrarian system and of the local communal administra- 
tion. Guided by his Polish experiences, Tcherkasski 
had drawn up a plan, the object of which was to ex- 
])ropriate altogether the aristocracy of the so-called 
Tchorbadji, who had grown up under Grajco-Turkish 
influence, and. who, as possessors and farmers of the 
Crown lands and Vaknf Estates, were the lords of the 
rural communes, while, as magistrates and tax-farmers, 
they fleeced the people right and left. The will and 
energy recpiired to carry out this object of wholesale 
expropriation were not wanting, of course, in the man 
who had recklessly trampled on tlie clergy and nobility 
of Poland ; but what Tcherkasski did want was circum- 
spection and perseverance. Most of the district super- 
intendents had no instructions at all ; and so they took 
politics into their own hands and organised autonomy 
after their own fasluon, without the least regard to the 
ultimate objects of their chief, of whom sometimes 
nothing was to be heard for weeks aiid months together. 
To many of these young aristocrats, trained in the 
traditions and by the discifline of the Guard, such 
things as democratic institutions and the independence 
of the communes committed to their charge, were simply 
an abomination; and the comparatively educated, 
clever, and pliant Tchorbadji suited their tastes far 
better than the rough peasants and village priests, 
whom it was their duty to protect. Total strangers to 
their new position, and tormented with the fear that 
beneath the aspirations of the so-called Young Bulgarian 
party there might lurk the same revolutionary and 
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Nihilist tendencies which they had had to combat in 
their native country, the soldier-civilians of Tcher- 
kasski’s administration looked to the enforcement of 
strict discipline and unconditional obedience as the sum 
and substance of their mission. The imperious de- 
meanoui' of their chief, who brooked no contradiction, 
and was bent on carrying througli his radical ‘ system ’ 
with all the means and appliances of absolutism, had 
deluded them into thinking that his objects would be 
better served by a vigorous use of the Cossack’s whip 
[Nagaika), than by fullilling the hopes of the Bulgarian 
nation. ‘ I feel as if I were stuck in an enchanted 
wood,’ said a district superintendent to M. Utin ; ‘ I am 
burdened by a mass of duties, without knowing how to 
perform them. My only comfort is, tliat it is the same 
with others ; and that nobody really knows what he has 
to do, and what he may do.’ ‘ The best emancipation 
for the Bulgarians,’ said another, ‘ is the Nctgciikci. I 
am quite aware that our brethren, as we call them, can- 
not endure me ; but I am equally indifferent to their 
affection or their hatred. These people are good for 
nothing, and must be kept under strict discipline. 
’I’hey fear me now, at all events, for they know that I 
let no misconduct escape me. Whoever does wrong, 
has twenty-live lashes ccwinted out to him ; and then 
there is an end of it.’ ‘ What do I care ? said a third, 
‘ I insist that they shall live quietly and peaceably with 
each other. The much-abused Turks do as I bid them, 
and leave the Bulgarians at peace. I insist that the 
latter shall do likewise. Whoever stirs a finger against 
his neighbour, gets a taste ot the Nagaiko,. 

With such a disposition among the numerous servants 
of the administration, it is not surprising that they 
proceeded very irregularly in dealing with the com- 
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nrnnal and agrarian organisation, and repeatedly acted 
in direct opposition to the intentions of the government. 
In many parts the old rule of the Tchorbadji was simply 
retained as it was, and dignified with the name of the 
new organisation. In others, everything was sense- 
lessly and indiscriminately overturned, and a inob reign 
of terror was instituted, which, after the catastrophe at 
Plevna and the evacuation of much of the newly oixni- 
])ied territory, was naturally followed by a fearful and 
liloody retrii)ution by the Turks. 

lint all these experiences did not shake Tcherkasski 
in his purpose. He stuck to his opinion, tHat the 
liberation and reorganisation of Bulgaria must be ai;- 
complished without any Bulgarian co-operation, by 
Kussian instruments and according to a Russian plan. 
Not even the semblance of an active sliare in the ad- 
ministration was allowed the natives. Not one of the 
educated Bulgarians, who tendered their services to the 
Russian Government, received a post of any importance. 
The authorities had settled once lor all that this 
people ’ were fit for nothing ; that the idea of granting 
them autonomy or a constitution was absurd ; and that 
a strong Russian dictatorship was wanted to develope 
among their Bulgarian ‘ brethren ’ the capacity foi 
‘genuine Slavonic freedom.’ ' 

It is easy to guess what effect such opinions had 
upon the ‘ brethren,’ expressed as they were at every 
opportunity, and without the least regard to their 
feelings. The more educated among them paid the 
Northern ‘ liberators ’ back in their own eoin for their 
contempt of everything Bulgarian, and gave th^em now 
and then to understand that they at any rate had eyes 
to see, and could criticise with cutting sarcasm the 
system impersonated in Tcherkasski, and the weakness 
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of Russian administration. They lost no opportunity of 
openly declaring that, urgently as they had desired to 
be freed from the Turkish yoke, they had no wish to be 
united to the Russian Empire — a possibility already 
contemplated by several of Tcherka.sski’s officials. ‘ ilie 
reason,’ 51. Utin heard a Bulgarian say, why you can- 
not discover among us any useful men, is not that they 
do not exist, but that you do not want to look for them,^ 
because you arc victims of tlie prejudice that a man ot 
any independence must nctaissarily be a semi-Revolu- 
tionist. Those of Young Bulgarian sympathies are in 
your eyes mere revolutionary firebrands. It once you 
could shake ofl‘ tliis superstitious terror of the Red 
Spectre, you would very soon perceive that there are 
plenty of men among us, who are not only willing, but 
well qualified to serve tlicir c.ountry— plenty of them, I 
say, though perliaps they may not always be found with 
the same degree of so-called European culture. It you 
would only enable us to protect our interests according 
to our own judgment, our actions woidd soon prove to 
you that it was quite unnecessary to look outside our 
country for governors, heads ot districts, and other 
rulers of that kind. 

But words of wisdom like these were lost on Tcher- 
kasski and his satellites. * In the eyes of the supreme 
Civil Governor the nece.ssity of a bureaucratic adminis- 
tration, filled exclusively by Russians, was as clearly 
established as the infallibility of all the other funda- 
mental principles of the system which he had brought 

from his native country ready made. 

One of the.se fundamental principles was the belief 
that the lower clergy of Bulgaria (having remained 
national) were a credit to the country and one of the 
mainstays of social order. Tsherkasski had learned 
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from the GrEeco-Bulgarian ecclesiastical dispute, that 
the lower clergy had been arrayed against the bishops 
and abbots (who were either Grajcianised or imported 
direct from the Fanar at Constantinople), and had been 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the appointment of 
Church dignitaries from among their own race and the 
performance of publu; worship in their native language. 
This was quite enough to determine Tcherkasski’s 
Church policy at once. He resolved to demand from 
the higher clergy an entire separation from the CEcu- 
menical Patriarchate, and to cede to the secular clergy 
an extensive influence upon local adminis’tration.' 


* In the Archtl’ocese of Bul^^aria, a.s elsewhere the Greek- 

Orthodox Church, a sharply defined contrast exists l’rt)tn aufieut times 
between the Monastic or Black clergy, who hold the higher o dices and 
episcopal sees, and the Secular or White clergy, who fill the lower offices. 
The ‘ popes’ or secular clergy must all be married ; they conduct worship in 
the town and country churches, and administer the cure of souls ; while 
the monastic clergy, who alone enjoy wealth and social indiience, mono- 
polise the government of the Church and the management of her revenues. 
For many years all higher offices in Bulgaria were held exclusively by 
Greeks of Fanariot origin, whose object was to spread the language, 
manners, and authority of their own people, and to drain their diocesans 
in favour of the (lilcuuienical Patriarchate. They practised the most 
scandalous simony, and laboured systematically to efface all remembrance of 
the former self-government of the Bulgarians and their independence as a 
State. With this view they attempted also to influence the lower clergy, 
whose members had little prospect of promotion or of any favour being 
shown them unless they adopted Greek culture and the Greek language, and 
put off their own Bulgarian nature. A reaction against this Grecianising 
system became perceptible early in 1860, and was supported by Russia, 
while the Turks took the part of the Greeks and the Patriarchate. Thanks 
to the influence of the Ambassador IgnatielF, the Bulgarians obtained, after 
a struggle of many years, the independence of their Church province, and 
the right to elect their own clergy and to perform service in the Bulgarian 
language ; for which, on the other hand, they were solemnly excommuni- 
cated and treated as schismatics by the Patriarch and the Synod of Constan- 
tinople and the Church of the Hellenic kingdom. It was only a year or 
two before the late war that some signs appeared of a rapprochement between 
these two communities, the Exarch Joseph being considered the chief mover. 
The lower clergy had taken a lively interest, so far as their dependence on 
the pashas allowed, in the struggle against the Greek oppressors. Thus, 
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The Moscow Slavophil Catechism ol 1830 had estab- 
lished it already as an apnhn principle, that the bearers 
of orthodoxy, in so far as they remained National, should 
be the leaders of the Slavonic nations. By this rule 
Tclierkasski proceeded, and kept to it firmly, regaidless 
of the result. The Exarch Joseph, who had remained 
at Constantinople since the beginning ol the wai , re- 
ceived an order from the Prince to repair at once to 
Tirnova under pain of deposition. This order the 
Exarch disobeyed, and was forced to disobey, lor any 
attempt on his part to leave Stamboul would have cost 
him his head. Thereupon he was threatened with the 
election of another Arch-dio<;esan of Bulgaria, and a 
schism in the Church seemed imminentr That it was 
averted is due solely to the fact, that the turn of mili- 
tary events after the first battle of Plevna caused the 
whole affair to be forgotten. Undeterred, however, by 
this experience with the liigher clergy, Tcherkasski 
persisted in his design of exalting their secular bretliren 
who were Nationalists, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able impressions which the want of education and the 
rapacity of this cJass, who were universally un}M)pu- 
lar and frequently the creatures of Turkish influ- 
ence, had produced, and were bound to produce, upon 
every attentive observer.* A deputation of Bulgarian 
notables presented an address to Tcherkasski, request 
in., him to exclude the clergy altogetlier from inter- 
fering in administration. This memorial, drawn up 
of course in tones of deep humility, was answered by a 
fulmination which effectually frightened them from any 
further enterprise of the kind. The petitioners were 


ftt the time of the Russian occupation, there were two Church parties 
t ?ulglr, an Hellenic and a National one. The former w^ prevented 
from giving any support to the Russians by the influence of the Patriarchate. 
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told, in the harshest and most ollensive ‘language, 
that* they must beware in future of that sort of reason- 
ing, and that it was natural the cdergy shoxdd have an 
influential part assigned to them, since it was they who 
had preserved to the people their nationality and 
language. This reply concluded with a few common- 
places about religion being the foundation ol the State 
and of society, and respect for the clergy a political 
duty. Can it be wondered at that the Bulgarians at 
last suspected Tcherkasski’s administration of the inten- 
tion to establish a firm and permanent footing m tlie 
country ; and that soon the fear became universal, that 
his object was to deprive the nation for ever ol al 
independence and of the slightest influence or control 

over its own destinies ? . , i 0 - 7-7 

Such was the state, of things when, in August 1877, 

there came the sudden crisis brought about by the 
Turkish victories of Plevna and Ezki-Saghra. A large 
part of the Bulgarian territory, recently occupied by 
the Russian troops, who had been tlie sole support ol 
Tcherkasski’s rule, had to be evacuated by them in all 
speed and under cover of night. The governors and 
heads of districts, having been for some weeks the 
masters of the country, followed the divisions of troops, 
which were now being hurriedly concentrated, and thus 
obliged to expose large districts to the vengeance ot the 
Turks. The favours shown in some places to the Ichor- 
hadjimi to the Turks who had remained behind, were 
now punished as mercilessly as the acts of violence com- 
mitted in other districts against the representatives ot 
Turkish rule. 'Whole communities, which, under an 
energetic leader, might well have been able to oppose 
the Turkish hordes now breaking in uiion then- homes, 
were induced by the district officials to submit uncou- 
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ditioiially^ as soon as tliG last Russian soldiers wgig gone^ 
just because nowhere had an attempt been made to 
crive them an organisation capable of life and indepen- 
dent action from within.' Wherever Turks and friends 
of Turks had been pushed aside or ill-treated, these now 
came foiVard to accuse their fellow-countrymen who 
had been used as Russian tools, and who were hanged 
without mercy by hundreds. A ])anic seized upon the 
whole country. No one knew where to remain or 
whither to go. Everywhere Russian troops were called 
for, but nowhere was it known for certain whether 
there were any left in the country or not. Even the 
garrisons left behind for the protection of the towns 
remained cut off for some days from all communication 
with the divisional bodies of the army. 

Matters were still worse, as might be expected, in 
the Bulgarian districts south of the Balkans. Here the 
Russian evacuation was complete ; and here all that the 
civil administration had done was to appoint a few hun- 
dred communal officials, who of course were so many 
victims for the Turkish police. The road leading from the 
Shipka Pass to Tirnova was covered with thousands of 
fugitives, who had saved nothing but bare life, and who 
' dragged their fainting and famished hmbs to those dis- 
tricts where the Russian administration still remained. 
It could not have been difficult to find slielter for these 
miserable creatures, with so many villages, once in- 
habited by Turks and Tartars, standing empty. It only 
wanted someone to take the matter in hand, to direct 
this crowd of wretched fugitives, and to see that at any 
rate they should have the necessary food. It is, per- 
haps, the heaviest charge to belaid against Tcherkasski s 
administration, that in this respect it ignored altogether 
its plainest duty, and never even made an attempt to 
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save these miserable creatures from starvation. ‘We 
have no money — none has been assigned to us for this 
purpose. We are here to govern, not to practise 
benevolence and play the philanthropist; such weie 
the answers given, with the calm and superioi air of 
‘statesmen,’ to those who appealed to the civil ad- 
ministration in the name of humanity and the most ele- 
mentary dictates of political prudence. The same officials, 
who had drawn millions of roubles from Bulgaria, who 
had continued to collect all the rates and taxes as fixed 
under Turkish rule, and who had then in their hands a 
special fund for unforeseen expenses, according to the 
rules laid down in the ‘ Project for the administration of 
Bulgarian finance ’—these very men asserted that they 
were unable to raise the comparatively trifling sums 
required to keep these unfortunate people from starving, 
who had had to pay with the loss of all their property 
for their rash confidence in the invincibility of the 
Russian soldiers. With a shrug of the shoulders they 
declared that assistance could not be given for ‘ political 
reasons.’ The knowledge that Russian authorities were 
providing for Bulgarian fugitives would multiply their 
number tenfold, and would lead to endless difficulties. ^ 
It was the business of the Slav Committees to practise 
benevolence. The sufierers «fchould apply to these, and 
if their appeal were ineffectual, the civil administration 

could not be held responsible. 

Such was the language spoken and acted upon, 
whilst the whole world was horrified by the fearful news 
from Kazanlik, whose unhappy inhabitants were literally 
given over to butchery by the premature withdrawal 
of the Russian garrison and their obedience to the civil 
administration of Tcherkasski. The indignation at this 
proceedingwas as universal as it was passionate, especially 
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ill military circles, and contributed more than anything 
to make the pessimism, diffused through the army since 
the beginning of August, exceed all bounds. ‘ Where 
this is possible,’ was the general remark, ‘ everything is 
possible.’ Neither officers nor soldiers concealed their 
aversion * to the civil and military administration of 
Tcherkasski. His subordinates had daily to endure the 
bitterest scorn and sarcasm, and, as is natural in such 
cases, to suffer blame for things of which they were 
wliolly innocent. Despondency and embitterment were 
universal ; and doubts were expressed, openly and in no 
flattering terms, whether even the most moderate termi- 
nation was possible for a campaign begun ^^o confidently. 
The same men who in June and July liad reckoned with 
supreme assurance on a pleasant autumn residence on 
the Bosphorus, now sank to gloomy prophecies about 
having to retreat across the Danube and abandon the 
whole of Bulgaria to the soldiers of Osman and Suleiman 
Pasha. For months there was no longer any question 
of the reorganisation of the country or of the scheme of 
civil administration proposed witli such confidence. 
All they wished and hoped for Avas to regain the military 
positions they had lost during that disastrous August. 
Nobody cared any longer for Tcherkasski or his 
‘ system ’ : his part seemec? to be played out for ever. 
The abler members of his staff of officials, whom he had 
gathered round him in April, resigned their appoint- 
ments on hearing that the Guards had received orders 
to march, intending to join their regiments. These 
young officers openly avowed that they would never 
have left them for an hour, could they have foreseen 
that the much-talked-of civil administration would be 
nothing but a very bad farce. 

The author of this farce, however, seemed deter- 
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mined to play the part, once undertaken, as long as 
possible. Incapable of making a name among his 
countrymen by deeds, he sought to refresh their memory 
of him by the medium of the press. For this purpose 
he ‘interviewed,’ at the end of September, the war 
correspondent of a St. Petersburg daily papef.^ In a 
speech which was obviously carefully prepared, he 
remarked on the weakness of educated Russians for 
telling phrases and anecdotes— ‘ our chief disease, as 
he called it— and next on tlie strange, but thoroughly 
Slavonic phenomenon, that the war had not ])roduced a 
single man of eminence, but that the really decisive 
\yjt had been assigned to the Czar and his people. The 
whole of the Russian press received this announcement 
with amused indifference. One short passage only 
deserves notice, in which the acknowledged spokesman 
of the Russian War-party, self-satisfied as ever, assures 
his listener that he had never really wished for the war, 
and had expressed his opinion from the first that Russia 
was not sufficiently prepared. Only a few days before 
this. General Ignatieff had been telling another ‘ Inter- 
viewer ’ exactly the same story ; and had caused a witty 
journahst of St. Petersburg to ask -How a war, desired . 
neither by the government, nor by diplomacy, nor by 
the National party, had eveni^k^ome about ? But Tcher- 
kasski was not discouraged by his failure to achieve dis- 
tinction. He resumed his peculiar confident demeanour, 
and continued to play his part as a reformer of Southern 
Slavdom, whenever circumstances would permit. Im- 
mediately after the fall of Plevna, he procured a . com- 
mission from the Commander-in-Chief to re-establish 


. This curious speech of Tcherkasski, ^ven to^e correspondent of the 
Nome VrSmya, wiU he found in extenm m the Ttmee of Sept, 26, 1877. 
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the administrative apparatus which had collapsed in the 
disastrous days of August and September. He began 
again exactly where he had left off. For a second time, 
and heedless of past experience, he started by appoint- 
ing a purely Russian Staff, by introducing Russian 
bureaucratic rules and ordinances, and by treating the 
people, for whose liberation they had crossed not only 
the Danube but the Balkans, as a flock of sheep without 
a will of their own. The only difference was, that this 
time they set in earnest about the promised formation 
of a Bulgarian Militia, and took care to have them 
trained by Russian officers and sergeants. 

Twelve Aveeks after the catastrophe of Plevna, Prince 
Tcherkasski, who had followed the head-quarters of the 
Grand-ducal Commander-in-Chief, suddenly died. A 
fortnight before he fell ill, the February number of the 
Vktnik had appeared, and Russia had learned 

for the first time, and with a certain amount of details, 
the real nature of the Civil Administration of Bulgaria, 
and of the ‘ system ’ of the first Apostle of the Slavo- 
phils, who had climbed to dignity and office. Rumours, 
it is true, had already reached St. Petersburg and 
Moscow as to the true character of the propaganda, 
which the friend of Nicholas Miliutin was carrying on 
amongst the Southern %Slav ‘brethren,’ but these 
rumours were now confirmed by M. Utin, and by the 
criticisms published a few weeks later of Kowalwesky 
and Stassulevitch. The impression produced by these 
revelations upon the many admirers of the Prince, who 
had hailed him as the pioneer of a new era of freedom 
and national development, can be gathered best rom 
the following words of Stassulevitch ‘ The example 
before us teaches us,’ he says, ‘ that if our present 
Slavophils were.suddenly to attain to poAver and mflu- 
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cnce in Eussia, they would not be a whit more liberal 
than the men now in power, whom, as types of the 
“ St. Petersburg period,” they have criticised so severely. 
They would use exactly the same means — such as the 
employment of military persons for civil administration, 
the appointment of a large and costly staff, 'the sup- 
pression of all independence among those who are 
subject to their rule ; they would resort, in a word, to 
Absolutism pure and simple. The same people who 
were always prating about the departure from our 
“ natural basis,” as a peculiarity of the St. Petersburg 
period, have shown, at the first opportunity offered 
them for a display of practical politics, that they too 
are incapable bf shaking off' for a moment the bureau- 
cratic traditions of those days.’ 

One statement, however, in this passage is incorrect ; 
namely, where the writer speaks of the Bulgarian Civil 
Administration as the ‘ first ’ opportunity given to the 
National party and their leaders for the exercise of 
political activity. He forgets that the farce enacted 
during the previous summer between the Danube and 
the Balkans, was substantially a reproduction of that 
performed on the Vistida between 1865 and 1867. In 
both cases ‘ emancipation ’ was the ostensible object ; in 
both cases the attempt was *iade to carry out emanci- 
pation by force, and in obedience to a ‘ system ’ pre- 
arranged without any regard to existing relations or 
the wishes of those immediately concerned. Employing 
mihtary men for civil administration, terrorising the 
people who were to be made happy, trying to replace 
one agrarian system (which was hot understood) for 
another, the eflfects of which could not be watched — all 
this, had been done before, and its results already ex- 
perienced, when Tcherkasski had taken in hand the 
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domestic administration of Poland, and pledged himself 
to ‘ exorcise the Latin spirit by means of that of Slavo- 
Byzantinism.’ The essential difference between 1865 
and 1877 was this : that the experiment of vindicating 
liberty and equality by means of despotism, and of pre- 
paring the self-government of a country by gagging its 
natural spokesmen, revealed its utter want of common 
sense far more strikingly in Bulgaria, a country to be 
liberated and on a friendly footing with Russia, than in 
the anti-Russian kingdom of Poland, kept prostrate by 
forcible means ; and that this time the Russian nation 
had no interest in letting themselves be deceived about 
the true state of affairs, or yielding imj)licit belief to 
those who acted in their name. The most prejudiced 
and short-sighted of the Moscow patriots could not but 
acknowledge that ' this violent and despotic policy, 
carried on in Bulgaria in the name of the Slavish 
National cause, was entirely counter to all Russian as 
well as Slavish interests ; besides creating the danger of 
bringing the Russian name into ill repute in the South 
Slavonic countries of the East, just as it had done in 
the countries of the former Poland and Lithuania. For 
the failure, moreover, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
a century, to bridge over the gulf between the Slavs of 
Great Russia, Lithuania, mid Livonia, the differences of 
history and creed could be alleged as an excuse. But 
no such excuses could be alleged in the case of Bulgaria. 
And in Servia matters were already even worse. Here 
the crusade against Turkey in 1876 had been under- 
taken by Russians and Servians in common, and had 
ended in a common defeat, and painful quarrels between 
the leaders of the allies. What would be the result, if 
the proverbially patient and pliant Bulgarians were 
likewise to renounce their friendship to Russia and de- 
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her rukhi^mpatible with the freedom and dignity 
of man ? Wliat prospect was left for the estabhshment 
of a great empire of the future, extending from the 
Volga to the Moldau, if every Bussian attempt to re- 
store a genuine National organisatiqii Avas to end in 
faihire and disunion between the liberators^and the 
liberated ? if that incapacity for establishing civil order, 
wliich the Novgorodians of 862 complained of to the 
Varagian chief,^ should be the epitaph on the grave of 

Slavo-Russian development? 

If conclusions, as regards the future, may be drawn 
from the past, we cannot predict for Bulgaria that ‘ free 
Constitution ’ which Stassulevitch and his friencls con- 
sider necessaiy for the interests of Russia. In the hr.st 
place, the recent Avar has brought the Russian and Bu - 
irarian nations into contact in a manner which secures lor 
any democratic-constitutional experiments on the slopes 
of the Balkans the certainty of an important reaction 
upon the internal condition of Russia. In the second 
place, the passion for self-aggrandisement is implanted 
far more deeply in the great nation of the East than 
her liberal spokesmen care either to know or confess. 
Tcherkasski was no accidental, but the typical imper- 
sonation of that tendency which, with all its faults and 
exaggerations, seems likely te assert its influence over 
Russian society for . some time to come. The urgent 
desire of the nation to take an active share in political 

1 According to the narrative of Neator of Kieff, the oldest of Bussian 
chroniclers, who died in 1114, the Novgorodians Tchudi and Km^ 
the advice of the elder Gostomysl, sent ambassadors in 862 to the Kusso 
V^T^ross the Baltic with this message t < Oiu country is great jd 
but order is iranted in it; come then and be our rulers and reign 
The three brothera, Burik. Sineus, and Truvor <>^oeptedthis inn- 
tation • thev «■»"" over and settled at Novgorod, Bielosero, and Ishorsk, and 
thl foundationsof the Man Empire, which Bunk united under 

bis own sceptre after the death 6f his brothers. 
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life has been so passionately aroused by the events 
the last twenty years, that some scope must be allowed 
for its exercise. One of the symptoms of the dangers 
that arise from a violent suppression of this desire, is 
the growth of tl^at excrescence of the Eevolutionary 
spirit wliich passes by the name of Nihilism, and 
about which recent events have brought to light the 
most surprising revelations. If the morbid restlessness 
which has seized the popular mind of Eastern Slavdom 
is to be prevented from preying upon the nobler parts 
of the social body, some outlet must be found for it, 
such as was found, fifteen years ago, in the Russification 
of Polish Lithuania, and since 1875 in what is called at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg the ‘solution of the Slav 
question.’ That the instinct which points to national 
expansion and the development of national power is 
stronger than any other instinct in the Slavonic race, 
and more imperious than even the law of self-interest, 
is a fact which Tcherkasski’s public life brings out with 
a distinctness not to be disputed. Twice has he been 
called on to act as champion of the National cause ; 
and twice has he succeeded in diverting the passionate 
excitement of his party. Although unable to eflect 
more during his Polish administration than the destruc- 
tion of the Latin forms <«f life whicli he found on the 
Vistula, this failure did not prevent his feUow-country- 

men and partisans from entrusting him Avith another 
and far more extensive mission in a field quite as im- 
portant as the first. The ill success that attended this 
last enterprise has been as quickly forgotten as t ie 
failure of Mihutin’s policy in Poland_a failure which, 
in spite of aU proof, the National party even now will 
not confess. M. Ivan Aksakoff; m a speei^h made in 
memory of Tcherkasski on the anniversary of the bla- 
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vonic Benevolent Society, still declared that the re- 
proaches heaped upon his Bulgarian administration were 
all calumnies ; and accounted for the extraordinary 
measures that ‘ National statesman ’ devised, by the in- 
capacity for ‘ administrative work ’ peculiar to the Bul- 
garians. The Kussian National party cannot 'renounce 
the means to which it owes its rise, and the part it played 
between 1860 and 1870. They must put these means 
in motion, unless they wish to be condemned to absolute 
inaction. That party which • has inscribed on its flag 
‘ Organic development,’ ‘ Maintenance of true Nation- 
ality,’ ‘ Liberation of society from the yoke of State 
doctrines,’ and which in the name of these principles 
calls in questfon the Russian history of the last century 
and a half— that party has now advanced so far as to 
regard the compulsory absorption of kindred races as 
their nearest practical task ; and, in the name of the 
Russian State-principle, to arrest the free develop- 
ment of those whom they think it is their duty to 
emancipate. That party found its incarnation in the 
man who, as the champion of national independence 
and the freedom of the peasants, had gained his way to 
power ; who thereupon made use of this power as a 
despot, recognising no higher law than his own will ; 
and who finally arrived at pi^faching his ideas of liberty 
and equality, first in Poland and then in Bulgaria, with 
the Nagaika in his hand. 
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THE KUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


I. 

Imperial Ukase of 1849— Universities of Dorpat and Helsingfors— of 
Moscow— of St. Petersburg— The Medico-Ohirurgical Academy— Uni- 
versities of Oharkoff, Ivasan, and Kieff — Statute of 1836 Government 
restrictions— Tyranny of provincial curators and inspectors— Unenviable 
position of professors — Paucity of competent teachers explained Invi- 
dious treatment of students. 

II. 

Personal reminiscences of the author at St. Petersburg University— Fellow- 
candidates for matriculation— The ' Marchirovka '-^Political apathy of 
tlie students — Social characteristics of student life — The Curator 
Academical restrictions — Legal studies. 

III. 

Reforms under Kowalevski’s ministry — Liberal movement at the Universi- 
ties — Reactionary policy of Count Putiatin — Ilis successor Golownin 
—The Statute of 1863— Instability of academical rights— Vacillating 
policy of the government— Consequent distrust of the students— Their 
fondness for conspiracies explained. 

I. 

It is just thirty years ago that the Emperor Nicholas, 
frightened by the events of 1848, and under the influ- 
ence of his intimate adviser, General Buturlin, con- 
ceived the plan of abolishing all the Kussian Universities, 
long suspected as the homes of liberal ideas, and of 
replacing them with special schools for the various 
branches of learning, to be formed on a military model 
and removed to different provincial cities. This plan 
was never fully realised ; but the Czar was bent on 
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giving it partial effect. Uvaroff, the Minister of In- 
struction, gave place to Prince Schirinski-Schichmatoff, 
and the restriction of academical freedom began. A 
Ukase was issued, which deprived the universities of 
the right of electing tlieir rector, abolished the professor- 
ships of European international law, placed the teach- 
ing of philosopliy in the hands of Greek-Orthodox 
priests, made tlie supervision both of teachers and 
students considerably more stringent, limited tlie numbei’ 
of students to 300 for each university, and virtually 
excluded the lower classes from academipal study. 
The number of medical students alone remaiiiSd uii- 
diminished, on account of the deficiency of army sur- 
geons ; and tlie Universities of Dorpat and Helsingfors 
were allowed to retain tlie chair of Philosophy, which 
was necessary for the study of Protestant theology, and 
to educate as many Lutheran ministers as they pleased. 

This Ukase, notwithstanding the short period of its 
operation (from 1849 to 1856), produced very lasting 
results. It has largely determined the development of 
the entire system of higher education in Eussia, and 
has been the source of all the difficulties and compli- 
cations now existing at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff’, 
and Charkoff. 

The Eussian Empire, inoi'uding Poland, Finland, and 
the Baltic provinces, possessed at that time seven univer- 
sities and several departmental schools, on a like footing, 
amongst which the Medico-Chirurgical Academy, the 
School of Law, and the Lyceum at St. Petersburg, the 
Richelieu at Odessa, and the Besborodko Lyceum at 
Nekin, were the most important. Two of the universities, 
Dorpat and Helsingfors, were not taken into account, 
when the means of educating sixty millions of people 
came to be considered. Dorpat was purely German in 
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character, Helsingfors was exclusively Swedisli. Both ot 
them were outside of Old Russia ; both were subject to 
special regulations, and prided themselves on represent- 
ing the culture of Protestantism and Western Europe. 
Dorpat, after its restoration in 1802,i became the dis- 
tinctive TIniversity of Livonia ; but the few Russians, 
beloncring mostly to the higher ranks of society, who 
studied there, looked upon it as a foreign university, 
and adopted the usages of German stiident-hle so com- 
pletely, that for several years they formed a body ot 
their own, the ‘ Riithenia.’ Polisli students went to 
Dorpat for two reasons ; first, because it was not a 
Russian university, and secondly, because they oum 
here the spirit oi Burschemchaft m Russian uni- 

versities was then unknown. At Helsingfors the on y 
students were Swedish Finns, since the study of Iro- 
testant theology formed the introduction to all other 
departments of learning. The only Russian professoi 
at Dorpat or Helsingfors was a lecturer on Russian 
language and literature, whose ample fees consoled him 

for the paucity of employment. 

Among the Russian universities proper, that of 
. Moscow undoubtedly occupied the first place, not only 
from its age (it had been founded in 17oo), butfi om 
superior number of stud«its, and the greater liber y 
they enjoyed. Even in the days when university study 
was looked upon in court and military c es as //u s 
quin and dangerous,* there were always among t ie 
students at Moscow a large number of the sons of gocx 
families, who went thither for real stucy, ivnij., in 

' A Swedish university had existed at Dorpat from 1632 to 1700, but it 
i„t ub.,.. ou,..,. of 

dismissed about 1830, and his place supplied by Prince S. . > 
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lodgings in the town, but being regularly matricu- 
lated, not mere pupils of tlie university ‘ boarding- 
houses for young nobles,’ or attending only such 
lectures as they chose. Among the professors there 
were always some men of independent thought and 
genuine culture, and impressed with the dignity 
of their calling — men who treated the students as 
comrades, not as mere subordinates; who recognised 
as their duty the nurture of knowledge, not the mere 
preparation of the students for their examination as 
servants of the State ; and who sought to promote witli 
all their power the freedom of academical life. All 
tliose who, between 1830 and 1850, desired a higher 
and more liberal cultivation than they could find else- 
where, went to Moscow University,^ where the chairs 
of Philosophy and Natural Science in particular were 
filled by really able men. Well-nigh all the most con- 
spicuous representatives of modern Liberal and National 
Russia, such as Herzen, Belinski, Granovski, Ivan Tur- 
genieff, the two Aksakoffs, Prince Tcherkasski, M. N. 
Katkoff, and others, have belonged to this university, 
which was broad enough to embrace parties as widely 
different as the Nationahsts, the European-Liberals, and , 
the Socialists, while maintaining its position as the centre 
of national and intellectual Me at Moscow. 

The University of St. Petersburg, founded in 1819, 
ranks second in importance ; it has not yet succeeded 
in becoming a real Universitas litterarum. It has never 
possessed a medical faculty (theological faculties do not 
exist in Russia proper). Students of philology were 
‘ interned ’ in the pedagogic Institute, affiliated to the 
university, and a place of strict discipline. The juris- 

• In 1847 the number of students at Moscow had increased to nearly 
1,200; but in consequence of the Ukase of 1849 it fell to 821 in the next 
year. At present there are between 1,600 and 2,000. 
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tic faculty was of minor esteem, the sons of grandees 
being usually put into the Law School, wliich was 
endowed with exceptional privileges, or else into the 
Lyceum — to each of which estabhshments separate 
gymnasia were attached. The university students con- 
sisted of men who could find no other place to go to ; 
or whose parents, at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of society, gave them the advantage of greater liberty 
and a wider intellectual culture than could be met with 
in the other ‘ institutions of the Crown.’ At St. Peters- 
burg, as at Moscow, the majority of the students were 
the sons of nobles, officials, or learned men— all of 
independent mind, who thought of sometliing beyond 
securing a ‘ grand career ; ’ who possessed a genuine 
desire for culture, and regarded an academical degree 
as an honourable distinction. Most of the students 
belonged to tlie Faculty of Law and Politics, in wliich 
the German element at times was pretty strongly le- 
presented. To study at tlie German University at 
Dorpat was for many years considered too dangerous for 
a young man to risk who aimed at high office. 

The Medico-Ohirurgical Academy was an institution 
. . of a peculiar kind. It was separated from the uni- 
versity, being subject to the Minister of Wai , and was 
relegated to a distant suburb of the capital. Ihree- 
fourths of the students, who numbered altogether from 
1,200 to 1,500, were ‘ Crown students.’ They lived in 
a large barrack ; they were not allowed to appear 
abroad, except in the regular uniform with red facings, 
and with helmet and sword ; and they were under 
strict military discipline. They were supposed to have 
a certain penchant for Radical ideas, even in the days 
of merciless severity towards everything that had a 
tinge of Liberalism ; nor was it strange that young 
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medical students of the nineteenth century, and living 
in the metropolis, should parade their materialism with 
a certain air of cynical affectation. They were recruited 
exclusively from the poorer families of the middle 
classes and the Jews ; the few men of higher rank who 
wished to study medicine went- regularly to Moscow. 

The three provincial universities of Charkoff, Kasan, 
and Kieff resembled that of Moscow in respect of their 
organisation. They possessed medical faculties, it is 
true ; but, as regards both professors and students, they 
were decidedly inferior- to the, universities at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg; where the surroundings ofTiigher 
civilisation and the presence of a larger foreign element 
produced • a Superior degree of culture and more in- 
tellectual activity.- At Kasan the neighbourhood of 
Asia ihade its effect felt in a considerable influx of 
students of Siberian and Tartar descent. Kieff, which 
had taken the place of Vilna, when that university was 
•closed in 1832, was largely frequented by Polish and 
Polonised students, and for this reason was watched 
over with extraordinary severity. Even after the 
limitation ‘.Ukase 'of 1849, the. number of students at 
this university amounted on an average to 600, whilst ^ 
thaj,. at Kasan nnd Charkoff rarely exceeded from 300 
to 400. The constitution. of>ll these umversities was 
the same. It was based on the Statute of 1835, which 
Nicholas had had drawn up by Uvaroff, the Minister of 
Instruction, to counteract the mischief which Alexan- 
der I. was supposed -to £a^e brought about by having 
founded too many universities and by the liberal decree 
of 1804. Eternally, the* Germpi model was adhered 
to, . There was an Academical Senate and a Rector 
whom the Senate elected. There were, faculties which 
elected their own deans. ;The ^university in each case 
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enjoyed a separate jurisdiction ; and the faculties had the 
right of nominating to the vacant chairs. There were 
professors, ordinary and extraordinary, and private 
tutors and lecturers. The students were matriculated ; 
they resided, at least in part, in houses of their own 
choice ; they enjoyed a certain amount of liberty witli 
regard to attendance at lectures ; they were not flogged ; 
and they possessed the rights of nobles. But all these 
liigh-sounding privileges meant in reality very little. 
The actual ruler of the university was the Curator, 
appointed by the emperor, usually an e.x-oflicer, Avhose 
Avord in all matters was final. His right of confirma- 
tion virtually dictated the elections ; In; annulled or 
altered at pleasure the sentences ot tfie university 
Courts ; he controlled the political conduct and the 
teaching of the professors, who regulated their lectures 
and the use of lesson-books at his nod ; and he regarded 
it as lus chief duty to exercise the strictest discipline 
over the students, who were looked after by special 
inspectors. Professors, as well as students, enjoyed the 
* right of wearing the Imperial uniform ^-ia other 
words, they were forbidden under heavy penalties to 
, appear in public without the regulation coat, hat, and 
sword. All social, literary, or scientific meetings were 
interdicted ; a friendly iirterepurse .between professors 
and students was considered improper and inconsistent 
with the difference of their rank. Especial zeal was 
shown in maintaining a ‘ decept. decorum, which meant 
a regular attendance at church, the loyal celebration of 
the State festivals, reading limited to Russian works, and 
as tidy an appearance as possible of the various collec- 
tions of which the students were allowed a ‘ moderate 
use.’ Above aU, the greatest possible care was taken 
to accustom the young men early to strict subordination. 
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At St. Petersburg the emperor himself undertook the 
inoculation of this cardinal virtue. Woe to the st\xdent 
■who ventured to pass a general -without saluting him, 
or "who "was seen in a cap instead ot a hat (the foimei 
being allowed only outside the city), or who neglected 
to wear a sword, or who went to the theatre otheiwise 
than in his costly and gold-embroidered gala uniform ! 
About the year 1840 the emperor personally ordered 
three youths to be put under arrest, wlio, with the 
thermometer at 30° of freezing, had attempted to 
steal quietly to the univer.sity buildings across the^Neva, 
not being dressed in the prescribed uniform, and had 
omitted to salute the Imperial sledge. The emperor 
being also a general, the required salute was as follows. 
The cloak was to be removed off the left shoulder as 
far as the hilt of the sword ; the left liand placed upon 
the seam of the trousers {ruki po schwam), and the hat 
touched with two fingers of the right hand. ‘You 
must accustom yourselves from earliest youth to obey 
your superiors and do them honour, was tlie admoni- 
tion the emperor gave to the young deliquents, whom 
he had summoned before him, and dismissed with a 
generous pardon. 

To conform to the standard of discipline, thus pre- 
scribed by the highest pers^hage in the empire, was an 
understood duty of honour with the Curators of the 
provincial, universities. It was certainly a duty which 
they performed with incomparable zeal, and. often with 
far greater severity than their brethren in the capital, 
where some external homage at least was claimed by 
literature and science. Magnitzki, the Curator at Kasan, 
ordered the bodies prepared for dissection to be solemnly 
interred, deeming it highly irregular that the mortal 
remains of orthodox Christians, destined for the Eesur- 
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rection, should remain unburied ! Prince Sergei Galytzin, 
the Curator of Moscow, was so consummate a genius of 
order, that to prevent the possibility of any lectures 
being omitted from the programme, he gave instructions 
that in the event of any professor being hindered by 
illness or any other cause from attending, one of his 
colleagues from another faculty — no matter which — 
should step in and take his turn. Alexander Herzen 
tells us that he proposed in all seriousness that M. 
Ternovski, a priest and professor of logic, should give 
the lectures on clinical science and midwifery, as occa- 
sion might require, and that llichter, the accoucheur, 
should lecture on the doctrine of the Con(jeption. 

At Kiefl' the scholars and teachers were in the 
worst plight of all. Owing to the large intermixture ot 
Polish elements at this university. General Bibikoff, 
tlie Curator, thought fit to establish, so to speak, a per- 
manent state of siege, and to suppress by means of 
barbarous punisliments the least tendency to freedom 
of thought or action. In spite of the general submissive- 
ness and pliancy of behaviour which he succeeded in 
enforcing, scarcely a year passed by without some flag- 
•rant instance of tyranny. ‘ Suspected ' students were 
suddenly arrested on the absurdest pretexts, and either 
sent to the barracks or ba^shed into distant provinces. 
Professors, who had chanced to incur his displeasure, 
were ‘ removed to other branches of the service,’ or 
forbidden to lecture on ‘ doubtful subjects, such as 
political economy. It is true that instances of this sort 
have not happened at Kieff alone. In 1833 three students 
of the Moscow University, who were supposed to have 
had dealings with a ‘ susp^ected ’ Pole,^ were degraded 

^ AntonoTitch, one of these students, became afterwards a Lieutenant- 
General in the army, and lias been Curator of the University of KieiT since 1876. 
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t7 the ranwTomTnon soldiers by a court-martial, 
specially summoned, and banished to the Caucasus. 
In I8S5 Herzen, tlien a student of plulosophy, was 
senteuceil to be a clerk in the Government ot Perm 
for having been present at a banquet where revolu- 
tionary songs were snug. About the same time Bc- 
linski, finnous afterwards as a liberal writer and critic, 
received the comilium abeundi on the ground of m 
rapacity.’ Professor Granovski, the most eminent 
Eussian historian of that time, owed it entu-ely to the 
protection of his distinguished patron, the kind-hearted 
Curator, Count S. G. Strogonoff, who was deposed in 
1847 that he was suflered to retain his chair, anc to 
escape any Serious consequences from the repeated 
‘ warnings ’ he received. Katkoff, the celebrated National 
journalist of to-day, and the editor of the ‘ Moscow 
Gazette,’ voluntarily resigned his professorship, being 
unable to endure any longer the constant interference 
of Strof^onors successor. Pirogoff, the famous surgeon 
and aimtomist, who had removed from Dorpat to St 
Petersburg shortly after 1840, repeatedly threatened 
to quit his chair and go abroad, and was only enabled 
by these threats to avoid the meddlesomeness of Cura, 
tors with their mania for regulations. Even at Dorpat, 
which was treated excepflbnally and envied for its 
liberty, things happened Avhich would have been impos- 
sible under the administration of Klinger and Liven. 
Dlmann,! the professor of theology, was cashiered in 
1842, at the instance of the Curator, General Craffstorm, 


1 The present government has worthily rehabilitated this honourable 
iv k Ml ..oA/man bv aODOinting Wm Vice-President of the Lutheran General 
cLsUtory. During hirrectorship he made earnest efforts to check duelling^ 
and took the first step in that direction by instituting courts of honour f 
the students, by whom he was loved and revered. 
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simply because, at a torch-light serenade, given him by 
the students’ corporation, on liis vacating the office ot 
Kector, he had uttered such treason as ‘Health and 
liappiness to the students ! ’ and had accepted a goblet 
presented to him. Ulmann’s colleagues. Von Bunge, 
tiie celeb’rated legal historian, and tlie professors Yolk- 
mann and von Madai sliared tlie same fate lor venturing 
to defend his conduct. In 1 850 Professor Osenbruggen, 
the jurist, who died a short time ago, and the tutor 
llelin were dragged off to St. Petersburg lor liaving 
(•orresponded with a female friend ol Kinkel. 

And yet, in spite of such instances of lugh-handed- 
ness, which might be multiplied further,^ the condition 
of tlie Dorpat University at that time was superior, 
beyond all comparison, to that of the universities 111 
the interior of Russia. Here, at any rate, there existed 
liberty of teaching, and a collegiate and compact Ira- 
ternity of professors. Here tlie folly of examinations 
was confined to the acciuirement of certain learned 
degrees ; and the students retained sufficient liberty, 
notwithstanding all the senseless regulations, to e 
able to associate in corporations of a semi-public cha- 
• racter 

At St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiefi', and other universi- 
ties, every kind of learned or social gathering was in- 
terdicted. Tlie students there were told precisely what 
lectures they were to attend, ihc notes of the pio 
lessors and the text-books in use were subject to strict 
control, and if not approved ol, cashiered. Every 
the student had to attend a prescribed ‘ course ’ ol 
lectures, any deviation from which was an act ol high 
treason. At the end of the first course he had to pass 
an examination before he was qualified to coirimeiice 
the next, and so on until the entire course o stu les 
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was completed.^ If tlie professor ever noticed any 
irregularity of attendance at his lectures and reported 
it to the Inspector, the dehnquents were punished in 
disciplinary fashion. Professors who clung to tlie old 
traditions of student liberty, botli personally and in 
respect of their choice of studies, had to expect to be 
excluded from all promotion or reward, and, if re- 
elected when tlieir term of office expired, to have 
their re-election annulled.^ No wonder, that from year 
to year these academical professorsliips, with their 
moderate salaries in the bargain, became less attractive ; 
that learned men of any independent spirit declined 
to accept them, and preferred a more modest but less 
irksome position in life j and that, notwithstanding the 
offers of new stipends and special courses of lectures, 
numbers of chairs either remained empty, or were filled 
provisionally by ungraduated dilettanti. In the laculties 
of Medicine and Natural Science a remedy, if needed, 
was at hand, by calhng in Germans from Porpat or 
foreign countries, who in (course ol time learned to ex- 
press themselves, however imperfectly, in Russian, and 
supplied by their knowledge of the subject their defec- 
tive power of communication. Hall the professorships • 
of Russian law, Russian history, philology and arche- 
ology, were either not filled uff at all, or filled by lectui eis 
and adjoints, appointed as stop-gaps, and only waiting 
for the first opportunity to accept other employment. 

1 This system, which dates from the time of UvarolF, has since been 
abolished. [Tr.] 

2 A rule prevails in Russia, that professors and teachers after twenty- 
live years of service are pensioned off on full salary. The colleagues 
of these Emeriti may be elected twice for a period of five years each time, 
in which ca^e the person so re-elected is entitled to salary and pension. 
After thirty-five years' service, the pension becomes irrevocable. This 
arrangement no doubt is open to abuse, but on the whole it has worked 
successfully. 
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This paucity of competent professors was due to a 
certain extent to the difficulty in Eussia of obtaining 
the degree of Doctor, indispensable for the higher edu- 
cational posts- No one, except a medical man, can be 
made a doc.tor, unless lie has first been a ‘ candidate, 
and then a ‘ magister.’ To be a candidate he must 
liave completed his courses at a university, passed a 
somewhat difficult State examination with a certificate 
of ‘ very good,’ and composed a learned essay to the 
approval of the faculty. To be a magister, he must 
have been a candidate for a whole year, have passed an 
examination in all the chief subjects embraced by the 
partic.ular faculty, have written another dissertation, 
and defended it in public. These proceedings, as ex- 
pensive as they are tedious, are repeated a third time 
before the degree of doctor is conferred. Naturally, 
the number of those who possess both the inclination 
and the talent for fulfilling these complicated conditions 
is extremely small. Among the Slav race, whose ten- 
denedes are decidedly realistic, idealism and devotion to 
the cause of learning are far more rare than m other 
races ; and even now, when the reciiiirements for a 
. university appointment are reduced to a reasonable 
standard, and the salaries considerably improved, the 
number of Eussians who Unbrace an academical careei 

is still extremely small. • i i 

In the days of the Emperor Nicholas, indeed, no- 
thing but an actual fanaticism for the cause of learning 
Avoiild have induced any man to spend citicr time 
or money on preparing for a cai eer whic 1 stamp 
the candidate as a suspicious charactei, which le cou 
only pursue at the price of a life-long subjection to 
whims of uneducated officials and the mistrii^ o ^ 
picious government ; and, which, moreover, roug 
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very moderate pecuniary g^n. Those who filled the 
eliairs of Natural Science had at least the opportunity 
of doing service to their branch of learning, and of 
acquiring reputation and honour. But for the historian, 
the jurist, or the political economist such a prospect 
was hopeless. If he stooped to conform to tire ruling 
system, he rendered himself useless for scientific know- 
ledge ; if he attempted to follow his own bent, he was 
sure to fall into the snares of the secret police. Hence, 
as a matter of course, professors of eminence, espe- 
cially those who had risen under the regime of the old 
liberal statute of 1804, learned to regard the later sys- 
tem with aversion, and in this sense became ‘ political 
malcontents;*’ while their younger successors fell oil' 
every year both in numbers and ability. It giadually 
became more common for professors, out of sheer dis- 
gust at their position, to accept inferior posts in the 
administration, while young men, educated at the ex- 
pense of the government, were forcibly made to accept 
professorships assigned to them.’ Thus the real power 
fell into the hands of inferior men of routine, who owed 
their promotion to the favour of Curators and Inspec- 
tors. Accordingly, patronage and corruption began to • 
regulate the matriculation and graduation of students ; 
and the more independent ‘^among the teachers were 
daily made to feel the suspicious surveillance not only 
of the Inspectors, but of servile colleagues who hungered 
for promotion. The case of the smaller universities 
was the worst in this respect. Here the influence of 
the Curator was all-powerful, and academical life dege- 

'* The Excise Administration, instituted of late years, has had a fatal 
effect upon the universities and othei learned establishments. Numbers of 
young inen of education and talent have quitted the academical career to 
seek employment in this department, so much sought after for its high 
salaries. 
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nerated into a system of the most miserable adulation 
and petty intrigue. Added to these evils, came the con- 
stant jealousy and national hatred shown by the Russian 
professors towards their foreign colleagues, who were 
treated as interlopers and heretics, though, from the 
dearth of native learning, their services could not be 
dispensed with. 

Great, however, as was the discontent among the 
professors and tutors with the system prevailing from 
1840 to 1860, and with those who supported it, this 
discontent was still more deeply implanted in the stu- 
dents. Everything seemed to have been purposely 
designed to make these young men, the fu|ure mainstays 
of intellectual culture, feel that they were the mere step- 
children of the government and the ruling caste. It 
was understood that a univei’sity student lanked socially 
beneath an officer, in many cases even beneath the 
pupils in the Page corps and the schools for young 
nobles, and he was treated no better than a mere 
scboolboy. With regard to future service in the State, 
the pupils of the Lyceum and the Law Scdiool enjoyed 
a double advantage over them. Not only were their 
• examinations notoriously far easier than those at the 
universities, but they had also the privilege of receiv- 
ing the titular rank of colincillor after the termination 
of their coui’se of study, and were qualified at once 
to enter any of the ministries. The student, on the 
contrary, even after he had gained the degree of ‘ candi- 
date,’ became merely a ‘ college secretary.’ Only after 
serving for three years in the province could he obtain 
any ministerial employment ; and even then he knew 
well that any former pupil of the Law School would 
be preferred before him. The special favour shown to 
the latter was a publicly accepted fact, the reason being 
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that they wei’e looked upon in high quarters as pai ti- 
cujarly pliable and, moreover, not open to ‘ cpiruption. 

To this neglect of university students as a class were 
added the most hnniiliating distinctions made among 
the students tliemselves. Tliose who were poor and 
educated at the expense of tlie Crown, either at the uni- 
versities or the Medico-Cliirurgical Academy,were subject 
to restraints of liberty and measures of control unknown 
to their more favoured comrades. If they failed to 
pass the examinations, they ran the risk of being made 
mere barber-surgeons in the army, or even common 
soldiers. Rank and property were rewarded in all re- 
spects with an indulgence as invidious as unjust. 
Nothing was ‘more provoking and vexatious than the 
constant interference of the Inspectors witli tlie social 
conduct of the students. Bitter experience liad anqdy 
taught these victims of official tyranny that any derelic- 
tions of duty on their part were more severely punished 
and more harshly judged, in consequence of the em- 
peror’s distrust of the universities, than the excesses of 
young men in other classes. 

So intolerable was the rigour of discipline at some 
of the universities that numbers of young men, fully 
qualified in other respects to take their place as students, 
preferred to enter as ‘ Yolunfery scholars,’ and thougli 
exposed to the satire of their comrades, imitated the 

example of the officials and persons advanced in life, 
who attended the lectures without being matriculated. 
These restraints grew doubly unbearable, when com- 
pared with other countries., Little as anyone ca,rcd in 
general to know about Western Europe or the diflerence 
between Russian and foreign institutions, still at times 
even the students at Kasan or Charkolf got to hear of 
the greater freedom and higher social position enjoyed 
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by their brethren at Dorpat and Helsingfors, of the 
more favourable treatment ac!Corded to French and 
German students by their governments, and of the ad- 
vantages of the old Liberal Statute of 1804, compared 
witli the hateful regulations of 1835. Tlie more en- 
lightened and humane of the professors did not conceal 
their own and the students’ opinion that sixcli treat- 
ment was unworthy. The government, on the other 
hand, took good <,'are to let the universities know the 
reason for these oppressive restrictions, and it was no 
secret to anyone after 1848 that the emjxeror had 
been most reluctant to abandon his intention of closing 
every university in tlxe empire. All tixe world knew, 
moreover, that the limitation of the number of stu- 
dents to 300 at each univei’sity had originated with 
Nicholas, and that Uvaroff, his Minister of Instruction, 
notoriously a pliant statesman, had re.signed because he 
considered it inconsistent with his honour to agree either 
to tliis measure or to the abolition (decreed at the same 
time) of instruction in the Greek language at most of the 
gymnasia. It appeared, indeed, as if everyone connected 
with the universities was intended to be brought u[) in 
. systematic hatred towards the government, which ti’cated 
the highest institutions of science and cidture as so 
many necessary evils, and%iore tlian once seemed I’eady 
to turn into bitter earnest the words ]xxit by Griboyedofl 
into the mouth of the military blusterer Skalosub : — 

Had I my way, I’d shut up all the schools, 

Turn out professors and such learned fools. 

Plague on their teaching 1 for their ABO 

I’d have drill-sergeants with their ' One, two, three.’ 

Books should be kept to please an idle crew 
On feast-days, when there’s nothing else to do I 
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IT. 

The Htatc of things above described can hardly be 
illustrated better by the writer of these pages n y 
a short account of his own personal impressions, as a 
student in the University of St. ^Petersburg in le yt<- 

when Sebastoiiol was taken (1855). 

The circumstances which induced him to enter the 
university serve to exemplify the relations then existing, 
but fortunately now hastening to an end. The ^mvem Y 
of Dorpat, where lectures were given only m Gerinai , 
was bound to recpiire from candidates for at mission 
.,f „cauai„.u.,,e wit,. 

wlilol. tlic wi iUT was not able to iiiustei'. At Sb Fete 
Wei 1 the eonfary, where all exa.n.nat,o,,s a..., 
lecth-es were c«„.l.iete,l in E.issian, the knowledge of 
tli-tt lanounge was a matter of mmor uiiportance, am 
I,:! was ,io diffloulty. with the l.olp of a moc,e.-a e 

power of aueakiiig Frencli, in getting thioug I le 

'trance exaniiimtiou. Philologically, this examination 
r on a par with l^-f “XTe ’ 

Lmfitwa, ..ot wanted; ami 
when the writer insisted on being 

lammaire, so impressed was the examiner with Ills 
knowlcdoe of the first ten verses of tl.e Odyssey ‘ha 
he immediately gave him full marks. In Latin it wa 
enouirh to be^ ifble to translate a few sentences from 
tear or Livy ; the candidate conld choose which of 
dfes” “iters he pleased. The only things that seemed 
to be required in real earnest 

examination in Kussian history. The latter was 
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ducted by M. Ustraloff, the State historiographer and 
panegyrist of tlie Emperor Nicholas — an old man uni- 
versally hated for his arrogancy and servility, whose mam 
employment was to see that the candidates showed due 
respect to him as a Privy-Councillor — the other pro- 
fessors being simydy Councillors of State — by standing 
when they gave their answers. The rector Pletnefl, 
who only showed himself lor a moment during the 
examination, was not honoured with any [)articular 
notice either by the teachers or the pupils. All the 
world knew that this amiable, mild-mannered friend and 
executor of Pushkin was there simply for decorum’s sake, 
and that all the real power and authority was centred in 
‘ Alexander Ivanovitch,’ the State-Counctllor von Eck- 
stiidt, the all-powerful Inspector of the students, and the 
declared favourite of the Curator Mussin-Pnshkin. Tins 
man Avas a curious character in his way. Totally unedu- 
cated, of course, but, despite the roughness that occa- 
sionally came to the surfVice, on the whole good-natured, 
he owed his iulluence and the consideration paid to him to 
the energy with which he had taken discipline in hand, 
and hadlmmlcated in teachers and students the punc- 
o tilious observance of form — in other words, the due 
wearing of the cocked hat and sword, the shaving of 
beards, and the avoidan* of the treasonable ‘ stand-up 
collars with sharp corners, which are said to have been 
formerly the terror of all loyal subjects. So A\ell le- 
cognised was this punctilio, as essential to the piospeiity 
of the ‘ Alma Mater,’ that the worthy ‘ Alexandei 
Ivanovitch ’ knew of no better or more suitable expres- 
sion for announcing to us the happy result of the three 
days’ entrance examination than the classical foimula, 
‘ You may order your uniforms ’ (^Prlkushtta sehjd fo) luu 
shitj). 
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The company, in which I received this joyful intel- 
ligence, was of so motley a composition, that it deserves 
especial mention. We had repaired, four of us, to the 
room where ‘ Alexander Ivanovitch ’ and his assistants 
reckoned up the results of the examination. So me- 
chanical was this ])rocess, that each examiner simply 
marked a cipher against the name of each candidate, and 
the total was then divided, three being the minimum ne- 
cessary to qualify for admission. My companions were 
a Georgian prince, tall as a tree, witli a high Circassian 
cap, edged with lamb’s wool, a red Armenian coat and a 
dagger as an ornament, who spoke Russian even worse 
than his neighbour, a Jew of the Karaim sect, who 
‘ paced with nielanclioly mien,’ in a splendid robe of 
violet coloured silk, but who had the advantage of 
being able to speak French witli some fluency. Both 
of these intended to devote themselves to the study of 
Oriental languages, as did also, according to his own 
statement, the third of my fellow-candidates, a young 
man with a German name, who was anxious, as he said, 
to study Protestant theology in earnest, but had never 
been able to carry out this intention. He was the son 
of an Imperial official of the kitchen, and, as such, 
belonged to a class who had been expressly excluded, 
by an order of the Emperor fjicholas, from academical 
studies. ‘ At the Protestant Universities of Dorpat and 
Helsingfors the authorities had been sufficiently pedantic 
and conscientious to regard this Imperial edict as bind- 
ing, and accordingly had declined to admit my com- 
panion. But on the Neva Tartuffe’s maxim, ‘ H y a des 

^ This prohibition — now, of course, long rescinded — was by no means 
an isolated one at its time. Attendance at any higher institutions of 
learning than the so-called district or burgher schools had been forbidden, 
for example, to the children of serfs by the Ukases of 1827 and 1837 
(May 9). 
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accoinmodeinents avec Ic ciel, liad been practised too 
long and too effectually to allow this young man to be 
excluded on account of his father’s relations with the 
emperor. Considering that his two elder brothers were 
already students, and that ^ there was no reason for treat- 
ing brothers unequally,’ my friend found no difficulty 
in matriculating. 

The matriculation this time was surrounded witli 
special solemnities, being combined with the ceremony 
of inaugurating the newly established faculty for the 
study of Oriental languages. The new professors were,^ 
of course, the chief attraction of the day. Half of 
them at least were Mohammedans, and luid come from tlie 
Asiatic frontier — the leading savants^ howbver, were the 
actual State-Councillor Kasem-Bek, a Persian by biitli, 
and Dr. Chwolsolin, a German Jew. The proceedings 
were opened with the Kyrie-Eleison {Gospodi pomilui), 
chanted by a number of plump ‘ popes and choiisteis. 
Next came an oration, beginning and ending Avith an 
eulogy of the Czar, and other exalted patrons of the 
university, and then a prayer for the Imperial family. 
To complete the ceremony, all persons present, includ- 
^ ing my three companions and myself, were sprinkled 
with holy water. 

The next day the ledkures began. The Inspectoi* 
liad taken care tliat even avc novices sliould appeal 
in the. prescribed uniform, whi(*h Avas to symbolise a(*a- 
demical freedom and to efface all distinctions betAveen 
the subjects of his Imperial Majesty, whether Georgian, 
Crimean, Eussian, or German. 

On entering for the first time the long, dark coiiidoi, 
which served as a waiting-room for the students, I Avas 
surprised by seeing two pieces of artillery in position, 
with some persons, busily occupied around them, who 
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looked like iion-cominissioned officers. I was asked by 
one of my comrades, wlietlier I thought of taking part 
in the ‘ Marchirovka,’ as none but the older students 
were obliged to do so. On my inquiry what it meant 
I was told that the late Emperor Nic^holas, of blessed 
memory, on Ids last vdsit to the univci-sity sliortly after 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, had shown liis satis- 
faction at the proiier conduct of the students by pre- 
sentivKf them with two c.annons, and had expressed ns 
desire" that tliey slundd prepare themselves for the 
iiossibility of having to defend their native country, by 
exercises in drill and manning. At first, the popularity 
of these exercises, conducted by two veterans of tlie 
Guards, had been extraordinary ; but since tlic death of 
Nicholas (March 2, ISod) they had lost much of their 
interest, and took place only occasiomill) . 

Tliis information, given casually m answer to my 
query was the only reference to tlie Crimean War that 
I heard at the univer.sity during the eiglit months of 
my residence at St. retersbiirg. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more absolute indiflerence than tliat with which 
the students received the bad news that arrived almost 
daily from the Crimea. We learned, as if 1«|?thing had- 
happened, of our defeat at the Tchernaya on Au^st IG 
of tlie storming of the Maly^coff on Septembe^, and 
two days later of the occupation of the soutk^side of 
Sebastopol by the French. Just as if we were ^mng in 
•I time of profound peac.e, conversation turned solely 
mi the petty gossip of the town, the daily doings of the 
students, small squabbles with profe.s.sors or inspectors, 
the difficulties of examinations, tavern incidents, and 
siicli like trivialities. On the very day when the news 
of the capture of Sebastopol arrived, there were the 
usual billiard -matches going on at Dominiques, with 
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the usual betting on the result ; there was the breakfast 
at Wolfs, and the talk about the public balls — or 
‘ dancing classes,’ as they were called — which formed a 
clandestine resort of the students. If any of them 
cared to touch on public topics, he woidd first look 
round him to see if any listener were near, and then 
exchange the usual sarcasms and expressions of profound 
contempt for all the higher powers. Nowhere was the 
slightest trace to be found of any patriotic sympathy 
for the disasters of the Russian arms, still less of any 
indignation against the enemies of their country. A 
few words would pass perhaps about the incapacity 
(which seemed to be taken for granted) of ‘^our ’ generals 
and the superiority of the French army organisation 
over tliat of Russia ; and then the conversation fell 
back into its wonted groove. So completely had this 
system of stifling all interest in public affairs succeeded, 
that even during the most critical days of the empire, 
Madeirwiselle Mila’s latest admirer, or Fanny Cerito’s 
best p^t, or some picpiant anecdote ot the ignorance 
of the chief Inspector, or of the brutality of the Curator 
» Mus’sin-Pushkin towards all pe<iuim or civilians, in- 
. terested t^se young men far more than the fortunes of 
their country, for whose service they were supposed to 
be proparing themselves.^ Science and learning were 
topics of conversation as unheard-of as politics; tlie 
only sources of huowledge were the prescribed manuals 
and class-books beqiieathed from one generation to 
another, unless perhaps some forbidden book aroused a 
passing curiosity or stimulated the ever lively pleasure 
in tales of scandal about the Court and the higher 
circles of society. The poorer and more industrious 
students attended the lectures pretty regularly ; the 
rest were quite content to put in an occasional appear- 
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ance in the corridor, just to remind the officials that 
they were members of the university. 

Eoughly speaking, the students, of whom there were 
then 399, might be divided into three classes. First, 
there were the young men of rank, who mostly lived 
with their parents or relations, and who in the morning 
were seen at elegant cafh, in the evening in the draw- 
ing-rooms or the theatre, and frequently would drive 
up to the university gates in their well-appointed sledges. 
Next, there were the young men from the provinces 
and the sons of small officials or tradesmeij^ at St. 
Petersburg, who never visited any decent society, but 
passed their days in smoking and drinking at obscure 
taverns or dancing at low music-halls, and never looked 
at books or papers till a few weeks before the examina- 
tions. Lastly, there were the poor wretches who lived 
by giving private tuition, and sought by a blameless 
demeanour and submission to their superiors, to gain 
the privilege of attending the lectures gratis, or to 
obtain, if possible, a ‘ Crown stipend.’ There was also 
a small coterie of Germans, who, together with about 
a dozen pupils of the Medico-Chirurgical Academy, re- 
siding outside the barrack for medical students, lived . 
in the obscurity of the Viborg quarter, leading a 
regular- wild student’s Hfe. ^in other words, they would 
sit on free evenings with closely fastened shutters, 
drinking and singing German songs ; tljey delighted in 
parti-coloured caps ; they were not above sharing the 
dissipations of Russo-French students, and were equally 
well acquainted with the music-halls. 

As regards the relations between the professors and 
the students, anything like social intercourse was rare 
and exceptional. Relations of a friendly kind were dis- 
countenanced by the authorities, and required to be 
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handled with great caution. Among the older teachers 
there were many men of superior culture and refine- 
ment, who had studied at Dorpat or abroad, but being 
considered hberal, had to be careful in their conduct. 
The youpger tutors, who had been brought up under 
the ruling system, were for the most part the types of 
dullness, timidity, and awkwardness. 

Whoever wished to find favour with the Curator and 
establish a reputation did well to parade his severity to 
the pupils placed under him. The then Curator, one 
Alexander Ivanovitch, was a man with a wooden leg, 
and decorated with the Kulm Cross, who in his old age 
had exchanged a general’s uniform for the |itle of privy- 
councillor and the blue frock-coat of the Ministry of In- 
struction. I learned to know him under the following 
circumstances. One day we happened to be kept longer 
than usual in the lecture-room, when a terrible noise was 
heard in the adjoining corridor. Opening the door, we 
stepped out and saw standing before us an old man, 
glittering with stars, who was raising his crutch witli 
threatening gestures and thundering out unmeasured 
abuse upon the students, who were escaping on all sides 
•from his fury. His Excellency had entered unperceived 
and unannounced, while the young fellows were enjoy- 
ing the interval between the lectures, in running about, 
laughing and shouting ; and so terribly shocked was he 
with such levity, of conduct, so wholly against the rules, 
though innocent in itself, that he thought fit to fulmi- 
nate his displeasure in this manner. Full of fright, 
the Kector, the chief Inspector with his four assistants, 
and even the old porter, hastened to the spot, and 
by dint of their joint efforts succeeded at length in 
quieting this wrathful Boanerges, promising that a strict 
investigation should be made. Alexander Ivanovitch 
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made a speech the next day, and, after threatening the 
culprits for the hundredth time with ‘ serious measures, 
the occurrence, hke others before it, was consigned to 
oblivion; and the usual short imprisonment for the 
ringleaders was omitted. 

My life here as a student was altogether very quiet 
and retired. I had enough indeed of one mirk to 
which a brother pupil of mine— a good-natured fellow 
with a French name — ^liad invited me. Of tins sotree 
I may mention, that the guests appeared in gala uni- 
form and polished boots, sipped tea and lemomde, ex- 
changed a few sentences in French with the Count, 
who was maiiter of the house, and returned home, about 
eleven o’clock, after a pleasant conversation flavoured 
with cigarettes. Once only did I have a biush with 
the authorities. This was in the middle of one Novem- 
ber, when Lablache appeared for the first time at the 
opera, and I was anxious to go and hear him. My gala 
uniform not being ready, and the ordinary dark coat 
with blue collar and brass buttons being forbidden 
under pain of punishment, I determined to run the risk 
of going in civilian costume. No sooner had I taken 
my seat, when to my surprise I saw one of the inspec- 
tors sitting just in front of^me. My companion told 
me that these gentlemen were obliged by the duties ot 
their office to spend every evening of their lives at one 
or other of the theatres, and to look out for students 
who were dressed against the rules. His watchful eye 
at once detected the irregularity of my dress. At the 
next pause in the acting he ordered me to leave the 
house immediately, and on the morrow I was sent for 
by the Curator. It was no use my attempting to ex- 
plain. ‘ Next time this happens,’ was his reply, ‘ I will 
have you arrested.’ 
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So much for what was called academical hberty at 
gj in 1855. And what were the advantages 

held out to students by the Faculty of Jurisprudence in 
the first metropolis of the empire ? The first course of 
lectures was confined to a general survey of jurispru- 
dence, to* logic, and the history of Russian law, public 
and private, on which subjects notes were dictated to 
the students. The professor of logic was a fat Russian 
ecidesiasUc, with a face as red as fire, who read off 
his notes, as approved by the Holy Directing Synod, 
who looked upon old Wolf as the central luminary of 
all pliilosophy, and who was laughed at, but feared 
by all his pupils. My neighbour, the Moliammedan 
Georgian, informed me that ‘ ce .yrMn ’ »used to keep 
Ins classes filled by ‘plucking’ students who failed to 
attend his lectures. Russian public law was represented 
by a thin and fair-haired young tutor, M. Andrejevski, 
who had only just entered upon his office. He showed 
the correctness of his disposition by wearing the blue 
regulation waistcoat with metal buttons, besides the 
blue trousers and frock-coat of the proper cut. He 
became known afterwards by some excellent treatises 
on the history of Russian law, and his general good 
qualities I have no wish to impeach. His inaugural 
address, however, was co®iical in the extreme, and I 
have not forgotten the impressions it left upon me. In 
a high tenor voice, swelling with pathos, he conjured 
his hearers to ibllow him, with unselfish devotion to the 
cause of knowledge, into the sanctuary of learning, and 
to tread indefatigably and fearlessly its thorny paths 
till the wished-for goal, the knowledge of truth, was 
reached. This exhortation formed the preamble to an 
analysis of the constitution of the Russian Estates and 
the relation of Imperial decrees to existing law. By 
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Part I. of ‘ Eussian Public Law ’ was understood a com- 
pilation of essays on the defects of bureaucratic organi- 
sation throughout the world ; by Part II. a dissertation 
on the political ‘ rights ’ of the different Estates ; and so 
all-important was this knowledge, that none could hope 
to gain the maximum of marks unless familiar with the 
details of business belonging to each particular Ministry of 
State. As the first course of lectures did not extend to 
the study of Roman law and its history, the theoretical 
exposition of law in general was confined to the so- 
called Encyclopaidia of Jurisprudence and the history of 
Eussian Law in particular. This last branch o? study, 
under the able conduct of M. KalmykolT, inspired a 
certain amouCit of interest, especially in those parts 
which treated of more ancient times. It was a pity 
only that no attempt was made to connect the ancient 
law of Russia with the contents of the Ukases embodied 
in the Code of Nicholas, and that a knowledge of the 
old ‘ Pravda Eusskaya,’ and of the theory of its origin, 
passed for nothing by the side of the measureless mass 
of dead lumber which in examinations determined the 
issue, and engrossed the attention of both teachers 
and pupils. Several circumstances, independent of 
the quality of the teachers, contributed to render the 
Encyclopasdia of Jurisprud^ce useless for the pur- 
poses of real knowledge. To touch on the public law of 
Europe was forbidden, and any explanation of the in- 
fluence of Roman law was rendered impossible, since 
its history and very existence were unknown to the 
students of the first course. These branches of study 
altogether played a very inferior part. Was it not the 
boast of the Nationalists, no less than twenty-five years 
ago, that the soil of Holy Russia had remained free 
from the contamination of the Corpus Juris and the 
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Canon Law of all ages, and that for this reason, if loi 
no other, the study of legal antiquity was altogether 
useless for Russians ? Add to this, that three-fourths of 
all the leading works on history, politics, and law were 
prohibited, and that the only foreign newspapers and 
iournals admitted by the censorship were the ‘ Nord,’ the 
‘ Kreuzzeitung,’ and half-a-dozen other papers of like 
colour and tendency ; that the Russian press, besides 
the official papers, issued only two so-called ‘ indepen- 
dent’ organs, the ‘Northern Bee,’ and the proverbially 
absurd ‘ Son of the Fatherland ’ ; and an approximate 
idea will be arrived at of what constituted the learned 
and intellectual life at the University of Peter sburgc 

And yet it was generally acknowledged! that the 
students at that university in 1855 ^ were far better of , 
and enjoyed a far higher degree of intellectual develop- 
ment, than the 483 atCharkofi; the 340 at Kasan, or 
the 616 at Kiefi; who from their geographical position 
(there were no railways then to those towns) were not 
even indirectly influenced by the world of culture, and 
among whom the number of poor and dependent stu- 
dents was much larger than among their more hivouied 
. brethren at the ‘ aristocratic’ (as it was called) Mrna 
Mater Petropolitana. 
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A few years later, and comparatively nothing was 
left of the state of things we have been describing, or o 
those who had been its chief promoters. At the hrs 
puff of the fresh breeze which, after the first prehmi- 


mentioned, the total of students at St. Jrete ^ 
and that of Kieff to 663» 
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naries for serf emancipation and the other measures of 
reform, was wafted over the Sarmatian plains, the old 
system of education and of university life tumbled 
down like a house of cards. In the spring of 1858, 
Kowalevski from Kasan, the most liberal of all Cura- 
tors, succeeded Noroff as Minister of Instruction. The 
mere tidings of this change sufficed to sound the knell 
for Mussin-Pushkin and his friends, to paralyse the 
dreaded activity of the Curator, to show the door to the 
popes wlio had been made professors of philosophy, 
to restore the suppressed faculties of Civil l^aw and 
other forbidden sciences, and to alter all at once and 
altogether the position of teachers and Even 

before the nelv statute, which Kowalevski had ordered 
to be elaborated, was prepared or promulgated, the 
restriction imposed in 1849 on the number of students 
was cancelled, the academical senates received back the 
former right of electing their own rector, the regulations 
as to appearing in uniform were repealed, and limits were 
put to the Chinese method of examinations. These re- 
forms had now become possible, from the altered policy 
of the government. The old restrictions on foreign 
travel were removed. The Index prohibitorum, which , 
had swoln under the censorship to a portly folio, was 
laid aside. The press suddenly showed an exuberant 
growth, and advocated doctrines of advanced radical- 
ism ; and finally Herzen’s ‘ Kolokol ’ had now become a 
power in the State, more dreaded than even the politi- 
cal police. All at once the old maxims of authority 
were reversed ; the slighted and neglected student 
became the ‘ herald of a better future,’ and thus the 
pet of popular opinion. Young men, whose liberal 
views were well known, crowded to fill the posts of 
professors and tutors. The leaders of the academical 
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senate were no longer the veterans of the old rkjime, 
but those youthful and energetic enthusiasts who openly 
proclaimed war against all traditional ideas of author- 
ity, without anyone venturing a protest. Within a few 
years the number of students at St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, aniKied was nearly doubled ,1 midtitudes from the 
middle and lower classes of society, especially pupils 
of the ecclesiastical schools, having Hocked to these 
universities. 

No doubt these young students were frequently as 
poor as they were illiterate ; but they brought with 
them very decided opinions upon politics. Hitherto, the 
display of any active interest in public aflairs had been 
forbidden under penalties at the univePsities ; hence- 
forward no student was considered a ‘ man ’ unless he 
was familiar with all the political problems of the day, 
and regarded their solution as the chief duty of his 
position. The formation of student clubs, after the 
manner of the Germans, was a great point gained by 
these youths, so suddenly promoted to the fvdl enjoy 
ment of ‘ freedom of learning.’ Political reading socle 
ties and newspaper clubs were establislied ; funds weie 
. raised for the support of poorer students ; and unions 
for learned and pliilanthropic purposes were midtiplied 
apace. The ‘ clancing c^Jsses ’ were deserted for the 
cliess club, the head-quarters of the Radical party ; 
newspaper reajling and the discussion of politics were 
regar^id as the most important occupations for the citi- 
zens of the future ; and inasmuch as all respectable 
persons vied with each other in the display of libeialism, 
it was natural enough that these praiseworthy efforts 
should not only meet with the greatest sympathy 

‘ In the year 1860 the number of students amounted to 1,278 at St. 
Petersburg, 1,663 at Moscow, and 1,062 at Kieff. 
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from the younger professors, but enjoy the support of 
the pubhc at large. And fiercely did this newly 
kindled flame burn in the Medico-Chirurgical Academy. 
This place, so lately despised as a mere veterinary esta- 
blishment, was now looked up to as the advance guard 
of the ‘ new generation,’ and became in fact the centre 
of the Nihilist movement throughout the empire, so well 
described by Turgenieff. The example set here was 
imitated with ardour, not only by the higher institutions 
of learning in the capital, but even by the universities 
in the provinces, the principal of this Academy,, General 
Miliutin, the Minister of War, being looked upon as 
the most hberal and pojiular of the new advisers of the 
emperor. Oit all sides, with the sole exception of the 
two Universities of Dorpat and Helsingfors, formerly so 
much decried, the self-emancipation of the students 
from all authority and discipline attracted the notice 
and admiration of the unreasoning masses, who were 
incapable of estimating its proper value. Students’ 
emeutes became everywhere the fashion ; and cadets and 
pupils at the gymnasia and commercial schools sought 
to imitate the example set them by their brethren at 
the universities. 

Unfortunately, this liberal excitement reached its 
climax at the very time v?hen the new University 
Statute was ready for operation. At Court the party 
of reaction was still powerful, and they easily succeeded 
in fixing the whole blame of this confusion and these 
disturbances upon Kowalevski, the Minister of Instruc- 
tion. His project, which recommended an imitation 
of the German University system and the promulga- 
tion of a moderately liberal statute, conceived in that 
spirit, was rejected by the emperor, after being re- 
ported against by a special committee. Kowalevski 
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was dismissed from office, and his place supplied by 
the Admiral Count Putiatin. 

The new minister had recently returned from Japan, 
and was a total stranger to the circumstances and the 
spirit of the time. As short-sighted as conceited, he 
attempted to undo by one stroke of the pen all the 
so-called ‘ hberal achievements ’ of the last few years, 
and to force the students back into their former state 
of subjection. His mode of proceeding was so brutal 
and clumsy that in the autumn of 1861 the students of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow broke oiit into open revolt. 
The lecture rooms had to be closed for several months ; 
several of the most popular professors resigned in 
disgust, and in public lectures to large aiJdiences gave 
utterance to the doctrines interdicted at the universi- 
ties. Putiatin had heard from his high Tory friends the 
praises sung of the English universities and of their 
connection with the State Church, and he fixed his eyes 
upon them as a model. With this fancied object, he 
proposed to deprive the students of their former rights 
of association, and to withdraw the assistance fund, lately 
estabhshed by the emperor himself. This foohsh pro- 
.hibition in particular excited the utmost indignation. 
The numerous poor students, deprived of all support 
but what the bounty of tlieir comrades bestowed, were 
driven to despair, and the whole of the educated public 
of St. Petersburg became the allies of the university. 
Now only could the enormous changes of the last few 
years be seen to their full extent. Public opinion at 
the capital declared for the ill-used students in so 
energetic and enthusiastic a manner, that Count Puti- 
atin and his associates, the odious curator Phihppson 
and the rector Sresnevski, were obhged to yield. A 
new statute was prepared, in conformity with all the 
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requirements of the time ; and tlie Ministry of In- 
struction was entrusted to Golownin, the Secretary of 
State and a well-known Liberal. All doubts as to who 
had been the victor in this unequal contest were re- 
moved when the Governor-General of St. Petersburg, 
General Ignatieff (the father of the well-known diplo- 
matist), was coni])elled, through his former compliance 
with the schemes of Putiiitin, to resign his post and 
give place to Prince Suvarofi’, a man generally beloved 
for his humane disposition, and whose appointment was 
received with unbounded joy. 

The history of this transaction, so fertile in its 
consequences and so remarkable in its details, has been 
too often tolh to be repeated. It is typical of the 
multitudinous and almost yearly recurring perplexities 
and confusions, of which the Russian universities, in- 
cluding the newly founded ones at Warsaw and Odessa, 
have been the theatre down to the present day. An 
explanation of these is unnecessary ; it is simply con- 
firming the old adage about the slave who breaks his 
chain. The fear that haunted the Russian students of 
being robbed again of the rights which they had so 
recently acquired, and of relapsing into the servitude of , 
the old system, coupled with the consciousness of having 
constantly abused their right«^'and liberties, has been the 
source of all the scandalous proceedings of more recent 
years. Their distrust of the government, though dating 
back from a former state of things, is fed by the inces- 
sant vacillations in the system pursued by the leading 
statesmen, whose motto is now Liberty and now Strict 
Subordination— to-day Realism, to-morrow Humanism 
— who alternately slacken the reins and then suddenly 
tighten them again. The new statute, ratified by the 
emperor on the 1st (I3th) June, 1863, has made large 
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concessions as regards the self-government of the univer- 
sities, the freedom of teacliers and taught, and the liberty 
of student life in general. The salaries of the professors 
are nearly doubled, and the funds for the endowment 
and support of education are considerably increased. 
Thirty years ago there would probably have been no 
end to the paeans on the liberal character of the regu- 
lations now in force, and the constant accessions to the 
ranks of. students. As it is, the satisfaction is largely 
fpialified, and for these reasons. The inlluence of tlie 
Curators is still as far-reaching as before, and their prac- 
tice very unecpial and disproportionate. The students’ 
right of forming clubs and meeting together is merely 
nominal, in so far as they are subject to\he university 
police ; and, lastly, they believe tliey have no guarantee 
for the stability of their rights, so laboriously acquired 
and yet too frequently abused. 

The corporate sentiment that exists between pro- 
fessors and students at German universities is entirely 
unknown by their Russian brethren. The aspiiations 
of the latter go beyond the walls of the Lhiiversitas, and 
they demand, in the name of academical freedom, a 
. guarantee for existing privileges, which, in the total 
absence of State institutions in Russia, guaranteed by 
a constitution, is simply «impossible to concede. The 
smallest encroachment on what they consider their 
rights— nay, the merest deviation from usages tacitly 
permitted, are treated by the Russian students as so 
many attempts to revive the hateful old system ; and 
pretensions are advanced in reply, such as m the case ot 
any Russian subject of the present day would be consi- 
dered illegitimate. At the same time, recent events have 
clearly shown that the suspicions entertained as to the 
stability of existing reforms are not unnatuial oi un- 
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founded. The Medico-Chirurgical Academy at St. 
Petersburg has been deprived of its liberties by a single 
stroke of the pen ; it has been transformed anew into an 
‘ Internate,’ with military discipline, and the number of 
its members has been reduced to one-third. And why ? 
Just because the students of this institution had ven- 
tured to remonstrate against certain new regiilations 
imposed upon the pupils of the Veterinary College at 
Charkotf. The esprit de corps among the thousands of 
Russian students is strong, and a grievance in one place 
is sure to ehcit a sympathetic response among their 
colleagues. Between the universities and tlie other 
scholastic establishments, some of which lie outside the 
department of the Ministry of Instruction, there exists a 
secret bond of union, knit closely together by a common 
behef among all young Russian students in the sohdarity 
of their interests, which serves as an electric wire to 
transmit at once to the universities the news of any 
errors or conflicts either in some othei learned institution 
or some branch of the administration. Some of these 
institutions are subject to the Ministry of Finance and 
some to the Ministry of War ; but the same Damoclean 
sword hangs over them all ; and hence it is an article 
of faith with their pupils that they must stand together 
all for one, and one for all. ® ‘ 

The division of the higher scholastic establishments 
the different ministries, each conducted on dif- 
ferent principles, has been the source of endless mis- 
chief and confusion. To repair the consequences of 
this error, the government seem at present to contem- 
plate subordinating all of them to the Ministry of In- 
struction, and controlling them all with the same 
‘ energy.’ The results anticipated by this measure will 
not be realised. The movement of the last few years 
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cannot be revoked or ignored, and the former system of 
tutelage re-established. And yet such is the idea of the 
latest plans elaborated in the Ministry of Instruction. 
I’he evils intended to be checked will only be increased. 
Of real order and conformity to law the authorities 
understand as little as the students. The effect of the 
incessantly recurring disorders on the one hand, and the 
equally incessant acts of tyranny on the other, has been 
that hundreds of miserably poor students, who have not 
completed their studies, are annually thrown upon the 
world and induced to make a regular trade of displaying 
their grievances and exciting compassion. These un- 
classed students, who form a distinct body, the proleta- 
riate of intelligence, have for the most pai4 nothing else 
to do but to urge their former fellow-pupils to commit 
foolish acts, to hatch petty conspiracies, to keep up a 
connection with the revolutionary emigrants in Switzer- 
land, and to inoculate the rude proletariate, emancipated 
women and raw schoolboys, with their own vague and 
senseless ideas. So classically has Turgeniefl depicted this 
state of things, which a long series of criminal proceed - 
ings has recently exposed to public view, that in the trial 
of the arch-traitor and would-be assassin of the emperor, 
Solovieff, we recognise at once the truth of his descriptions 
in the ‘ Fathers and Sons ’•and ‘ New Country.’ Three- 
fourths of the revolutionists with whom this remarkable 
fanatic was connected were, according to Solovieff s own 
confession, former students, whom want of means or the 
pressure of regulations had prevented from finishing their 
studies. It is, in fact, the poorer classes, such as the 
clergy and the lower officials, who have furnished for 
the last twenty years the chief contingent to the total of 
students. It is vain to attempt to subdue these young 
men by mere measures of coercion ; it has been useless 
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to make the conditions of admission to the universities 
more severe, or to shut their doors against the pupils of 
ecclesiastical seminaries. Equally futile has been the. 
endeavour to re-enforce in some educational districts the 
old rules about the wearing of uniforms, and to reimpose 
the strict orders about saluting a general, on flie pupils 
of the gymnasia and lycaja and suchlike institutions, 
which furnish the material for the universities. It is im- 
possible to expect that such puerile and superficial re- 
medies will ever suppress an intellectual movement ; 
nor have the authorities even had tlie sens^ to apply 
tlieir nostrums with consistency or perseverance. As 
lone as the pi-esent feeling of insecurity continues, and 
the'’ students^ regard themselves as the ill-treated anc 
suspected pariahs of the government, they form a world 
by themselves, one vast conspiracy against existing order. 
Solovieff was no isolated specimen of a traitor ; his 
sphere of action extended from St. Petersburg to the 
provinces south of the Volga ; he carried on his in- 
trigues for weeks in the towns and governments ot 
Moscow, Novgorod, Nishni-Novgorod, Vladimir, and 
Saratoff. Everywhere he met with friends and sympa- 
thisers, who not only encouraged but actively assisted „ 
liim He had connections at his disposal which secured 
for him an entrance into tiie most various circles of 
society, provided for all his wants, and even procured for 
him the necessary false passports. He formed and dis- 
solved such connections by the hundred, without evei 
meeting with a single traitor or ever being troubled by 
the pohee. Wherever Solovieff discovered himself as a 
member of the secret conspiracy, he was at home ; for 
everywhere there are unclassed students who are his born 
confederates. According to his stateipent there e^asted 
a vast number of ‘ Radical quarters ’ at St. Petersburg, 
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^here the ‘ comrades ’ j)eriodically assembled. At 
iSTishni-Novgorod friends are immediately at hand to nurse 
their fellow-conspirators who fall ill. On the estate of 
Voronino the revolutionists go in and out unmolested, 
and tl\c smithy adjoining this property, which is well 
known as the trysting-place of revolutionary students, 
male and female, maintains a regular connection witli 
other workshops of the kind. 

It is knpossible to see the end of this unsatisfactory 
state of things, equally dangerous to the Russian State 
and the universities. A national proverb, quoted thirty- 
five years ago by Haxthausen, speaks of having left one 
bank without having landed on the othei\ The half- 
concessions of the government have been as ineffectual 
as the half measures of repression. The formei were 
regularly abused, tlie latter were applied only by fits and 
starts, and tlien airswered by open inutinies whicli it was 
impossible to quell. Only in places like the German 
Dorpat and the Swedish Helsingfors, where a certain 
degree of liberty and self-government liad been pie- 
served without interruption, has the transition from the 
old to the new period been effected without noise and 
•disturbance. At St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiefl, Charkofl, 
Kasan, and Odessa matters still look quite as gloomy, if 
not more so, as they did fhe day after tlie collapse of 
'the old system had been announced. No real remedy 
or redress will.be possible until the New Russia has 
succeeded in establishing such order as will set limits 
not only to the governed but to the governing, and allay 
for ever all those apprehensions of the academical anc ten^ 
regime which, coupled with the occasional displays of 
tyranny by those in power, have been the mahi causes 
of all the more recient disturbances at the universities. 

Q 
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Stable arrangements and regulations, guaranteed by 
law and really respected, are at present wholly wanting, 
and until these exist, Russia will retain the feeling of 
not being able to ‘ endure ’ academies and academical 
freedom. „ 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

Private boarding-schools described by Gog d- -Superficial requirements at 
State Institutes— Russian and foreign governesses — Western infiiiencos 
under Catherine II.— Private schools in Wigel’s tiiue— Tatjana Passek 
and her school — Want of religious instruction — Defective eelucation of 
the middle-classes — Elementary schools — Establishment of female 
gymnasia— InsuHiciency of local clVorts— Apathy of lie government— 
Self-emancipating movement — Female medical students —Revolutionary 
tendencies. 


‘ Young ladies, as is well known, receive a good educa- 
tion in boarding-schools. It is also well known tliat in 
Eussian boarding-schools for young ladies three things 
are looked upon as the foundation and pillars of all 
human virtues : tlie French language — indispensable to 
domestic happiness ; pianoforte-playing, as an agreeable 
•means of entertainment ; and the art ot housewifery, by 
which is meant skill in embroidering purses and other 
objects wherewith to surprise a fond husband. Our 
modern period in Russia has been particularly inven- 
tive in perfecting this method of education. At one 
boarding-school the pianoforte studies are first culti- 
vated, then French, and lastly the domestic. At another 
they begin with the embroidery of purses, then Irench, 
and lastly the pianoforte ; and so on, with other varia- 
tions. There are, in fact, many methods.’ 

When Gogol made these remarks in his celebrated 
novel ‘ Dead Souls,’ which was published in 1842, they 

a 2 
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]iad still to be taken literally. Up to about twenty 
years u^o the care of the Russian government for 
female education was confined to a number of institu- 
tions intended exclusively for certain members of the 
higher classes, and accessible only to these on the con- 
dition that the ])arents surrendered to them altogether 
for several years the education of their daughters. At 
the seminary of the Smolna convent, as at the Catherine 
Institute of St. Petersburg, none were received but young 
girls of noble family, whose fathers had acquired higli 
positions, or distinguished themselves for ‘ spcp-ial merit 
in either the civil or the military service. The same 
rule in-evaile^l in the Catherine Institution at Moscow as 
at its sister establishment for young ladies at Charkofl. 
The daughters of burghers enjoyed the good fortune 
of being educated ‘ at the expense of the Crown,’ and 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Empress ; but 
only provided tliey were admitted to the Alexander 
Institute at Moscow, or the Foundling Hospital {vosipi- 
tatelny Dorn) at St. Petersburg. The rest were left 
practically to themselves, and had either to renounce 
all higher culture or to take refuge in boarding-schools 
of the stamp described by Gogol. 

The Imperial institutes differed only from these 
private establishments in tH^ir peculiar rules of disci- 
pline and the programme of studies. It was a law, 
laid down by the authorities, that never, not even 
during the holidays, should the pupils leave the insti- 
tute which they had entered when little children ; that 
all of them, no matter what their age, should be dressed 
in an affected childlike costume ; and that, on Sundays, 
they should be paraded two-and-two together past the 
visitors who assembled to see them. The ‘ programme 
prescribed instruction in every possible and impossible 
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art and science, and took care that the young ladies, 
on their ‘ discharge,’ being totally estranged from prac.- 
tical life, should be unfit for every useful function 
within that sphere, and serviceable only as figures in 
the pretentious t^alom. ■ In this respect, indeed, such a 
praiseworthy equality was maintained among the pupils, 
that the young girls marked out for future governesses 
were scarcely to be distinguished from those whose 
vocation in life would be that of mere ornaments of 
society. Koth classes developed the same outward touv- 
nure, imitated from French governesses ; both spoke the 
same Frencli, made the same blunders in spelling, em- 
broidered the same purses, played the same nocturnes 
of Field and mazurkas of Chopin, and, i! they had any 
voice, sang the same false notes in their performances 
of War lanoft*’s ballads. 

The diplomas gained for passing a good examination 
differed in their degrees of merit, but all oi them testi- 
fied alike that their possessors liad obtained a tliorough 
mastery of three languages and as many arts, and were 
familiar with all the branches of general and natural 
history. As to tlie actual amount of knowledge ac- 
. quired by those young ladies who had gained diploma 
No. 1, the writer has only conjectures to offer. A lad} 
of his acquaintance, wife had been educated at the 
celebrated Smolna convent, and gained the second de- 
gree, repeatedly lamented that she had nevei had 
explained to her the difference between a fourth part 
and a third, and stated that she had taken great pains 
not to confound Moses with Napoleon. ‘ Us ont done 
et(i tons les deux en Egypte,^ she added, in all inno- 
cence, by way of explanation. 

In matters of taste, on the contrary, such as those 
of the toilet, these of Her Majesty displayed 
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the most astonishing talent and knowledge. The ten 
years spent in a tasteless, grey child s dress, with a 
high while apron, had been evidently devoted simply 
to the preparation for this important point. Artificially 
debarred from real life, and especially from all contact 
with men, tnese young girls were no sooner released 
from the Imperial institute than they flung themselves 
with all the ardour of novices into the pleasures of 
society, and made up so quickly and effectively for lost 
time, that, usually, after a few weeks they could no 
longer be distinguished from the regidar v(;^terans of 
the ; and those who saw them might well have 

thought that the intercourse between the institute and 
the Imperial C\^)urt had been of daily occurrence, instead 
of being limited to two visits in the year from theii 
august patroness. 

The large majority of young girls, however, were 
excluded from these institutions of the State, and, as 
recently as fifteen years ago, Avei;e educated either by 
governesses at home or at the private boarding-schools 
already mentioned. The ordinary elementary schools 
were so inefficiently conducted, and remained so fai 
behind the most modest expectations, that they were , 
quite out of the question for the nobility and middle- 
class officials, who Averc left in consequence with 
nothing but private cdiuaition to look to. Ihe de- 
crees of January 19, 1812, August 4, 1828, June 12, 
1831, and July 1, 1834, had prescribed special exami- 
nations and tests as to the conduct and attainments of 
men and women who wished to devote themselves to 
private education ; but as the demand for teachers was 
greater than the supply, these regulations were not 
always adhered to. Of the governesses who had passed 
these tests, the Russian ones had usually received their 
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education at an institution of the State ; the Germans 
were either from the Baltic provinces or the daughters 
of German famihes at St. Petersburg, or else had come 
from the north of Germany ; the Swiss and French were 
generally in most request, since a correct pronunciation 
of their native idiom took the place of all other qualities 
desirable in a governess for young people. l^jX-danseiises 
and actresses were also very popular, such persons being 
generally, more useful in regard to conversa- 

tional qualities, and e^^prit de condutte than the pedantic^ 
Germans or the dull Swiss from the Pays-de-Vaud 01 
Neufchatel. For a time also English governesses be- 
came the fashion.^ In the houses of grandees all thiee 
nationalities were frequently represented. ^ A nobleman 
in the provinces was glad if he only succeeded in ob- 
taining any governess who could speak French ; and, 
beyond this, would not ti*ouble himselt as to other 
acquirements. Pushkin’s words — 

We all learned something eveiy day, 

But where or how I cannot say — 

were more generally applicable, under the old regime^ to 
women than to men. Hence the miseries of governess- 
hunting play a stereotyped and constantly recurring 
part in the leading no^j^ls and comedies of Kussian 
literature. The insuperable difficulties of intercommu- 
nication, and the want of culture in the parents, len- 
dered a choice* of able and conscientious governesses 
next to impossible. The Carolina Ivanovna of Potje- 
chin’s play Otresanni luMot,, and the ex-ddu^euse elevated 
into a governess in Turgenieff’s talc ‘ Rudin, who starts 

^ During the twenty years that followed the war of 1812 the education 
of children, both male and female, of the Russian nobility was mostly in t e 
hands of French prisoners of war, whose services were keenly sought for in 
the various governments of the interior. 
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up at the mention of the word ‘ amour,’ and pricks her 
ears ‘ like a war-horse at the sound of the trumpet,’ arc 
types of the class of governesses of former days, which 
has only given place to a different kind within the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

But before speaking of the llussian governess of to- 
day, we must once more refer to the private boarding- 
schools, which played a prominetit part in Old Russia, 
both from their large number and the difficulty of 
access to foreign institutions of learning. The Old 
Russian national tradition which, after the Rastern 
fashion, shut out women from all society, and con- 
sequently from all culture, was first broken thiough by 
Peter the Gr^at. Now and then a specially enlightened 
Boydr had his daughters instructed by some i)ope 
or other servant of the Church, in the rudiments of 
knowledge; but, as a rule, girls learned nothing. 
When the despotism of the Iron Czar broke through 
this custom, enforced under penalties the attendance of 
the wives of nobles and officials at Court and State 
festivals, introduced dancing as a social amusement, 
and insisted that both sexes should have a share of 
West-European culture, it was a natural consequence 
that foreigners should become the medium of imparting 
European civilisation to Ri^sian ladies. The. above- 
mentioned State institutes were first founded under 
Catherine II. Until then there were no other educa- 
tional establishments for the daughters of the nobility 
except private ones, which, out of regard to the wants 
of the nobles who lived m the country, were mostly 
boarding-schools, established first in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and only gradually extended to provincial 
towns. Those of greatest repute were in the hands of 
French men and women, who, however, made use of 
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tlieir profession of teacliing simply as a preparation for 
a more enlarged (career, or as a means of gaining a 
liveliliood. The best of twenty other boarding-schools 
of its kind, which existed at Moscow at the end of the 
last century, was that of Monsieur and Madame Force- 
ville, winch Philip Wigel has described in his Memoirs, 
so invaluable for the history of social life in Russia. 
This establislunent consisted of two parts, one for boys 
and the other for girls, managed jointly by this married 
couple. Madame looked after the bodily welfare of her 
pupils ; that is to say, she let cleaidiness take care of 
itself. Monsieur was an itinerant turnei-, whose study 
contained neither books, pens, nor ink, who spoke 
French very incorrectly, and sported iwiglomania on 
the strength of having spent the greater part of his life in 
England, tliough he was quite unable to teach English, 
or, indeed, any other language. ‘ Wluit was learnt at 
this establislunent, exce])t, perhaps, dancing, says Wigel, 

‘ I cannot say. The masters (ame and went, and seemed 
to think solely of shortening their lesson-hours as invudi 
as possible. Our so-called foreign boarding-scliools at 
that time were worse than the elementary schools, and 
• differed from these only in the language used as the 
medium of instruction.’ Twenty years later Tatjana 
Passek, a cousin of Ale^nder Herzen, ivas loKcd bj 
the embarrassment of her fathers circumstances to set 
up, in concert with lier stepmotlier, an ‘ institute foi 
girls in a provincial town. Without any special pi c- 
paration for tiie work, this lady — clever, but devoid of 
any regular education, from having grown up in high 
circles— gave instruction in history, geography, French, 
and music. ‘ I did as my stepmother did,’ slie herself 
states in her Memoirs. ‘ I told the girls stories from 
ancient history, adding moral applications to practical 
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life. I described the personages, events, and places of 
Greece and Ital}' as AVell as I could, and tried to make 
up for my defects of knowledge by a warm and lively 
imagination. I even undertook to explain critically the 
various philosophical systems of antirpiity, though I 
neither knew nor understood them. As a handbook 
for tlie history and geography of ancient Greece I used 
the “ Travels of Young Anacharsis,” which I liad acci- 
dentally come across, an historical novel published in 
1788, by J. J. Barth elemy, a French antiquarian. My 
teaching was wanting, of course, in any sorb of order, 
system, and coherence. All was jiimbled together pell- 
mell ; and the vividness of my exposition had to com- 
pensate for Siii deficiencies in other respects. When we 
came to the history of Sparta our enthusiasm foi’ the 
young Lacedtcmonians grew to such a pitch that we 
attempted to imitate their hardened mode of life, 
washed in cold water, walked with bare feet, gave 
u]) taking tea, and broke ourselves of the habit of 
crying. When I look back on those days, I wondei 
that my pupils kept their health with all these fan- 
tastic efforts to educate them. I had also to teach 
pianoforte-playing, drawing, and dancing ; and I in- 
vented ballets and comedies, which we performed, to the 
great amusement of the youilg girls and myself. The 
lady to whom we are indebted for this frank confession 
tells us further of some friends of lier youth, who 
were also her companions during her time of teaching 
(1827-1829), that, from sheer weariness of the barren 
and empty existence of the salons, they took refuge in 
aspirations for emancipation, which they showed by 
wearing men’s clothes, practising horsemanship, going 
clandestinely to public inns, and drinking champagne. 

Ladies, however, who indulged in such eccentricities 
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were in former days as exceptional as those who, after 
the manner of Madame Passek, sought to compensate 
for their want of knowledge and method in teaching by 
fantastic zeal. As a general rule, the teachers in girls’ 
boarding-schools were as apathetic as they were ignorant, 
and tlie eclucation of their pupils was limited to teacli- 
ing drawing-room gossip in French, and the otlier liberal 
arts enumerated by Gogol. These were the articles 
cliieflyin request with a public composed of tlie provin- 
cial nol)ility and tlie families of civil and military oflicers, 
and the supply was equal to the demand. The utmost 
ever done by certificated tutors and governesses was to 
cram their pupils with a certain amount of dead know- 
ledge, and to impart a culture on a par wi?li that given 
to boys at tlie ill-reputed cadet schools of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Peligious instruction, which in other 
countries forms the groundwork ot all female education, 
played here a pitiful part. As is well known, tlie higher, 
and sometimes really educated, clergy of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, are all of them monks, and, as such, 
systematically shut out from all contact with laymen. 
The cure of souls, and the instruction of the young, are 
•almost exclusively in the hands of the ‘ white clergy, as 
they are called — in other words, of the poor, uneducated, 
and despised popes. To iMuse anything like life into 
the senseless lumber of set formulas of Greek ecclesias- 
ticisni, or to maj^e them at all fertile in moral influence, 
is in itself a sufficiently arduous task at any time ; but 
it was impossible, and will always remain so, as long as 
those appointed to the work live and die in ignorance, 
poverty, and servile obedience to their ‘ black, or 
monastic brethren, and occupy a social position which 
shuts them out from the ruling and educated class. 
Moreover, there exists between the Eastern Church and 
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the Western civilisation of the upper classes of Russian 
society a deep chasm which cannot be bridged over. The 
language, the science and culture, and the mode of 
thought of Western Europe are regarded with horror to 
this day by that very portion of the Russian clergy who 
are inspired with religious earnestness and zeal. The 
clergy and the educated laity live in totally different 
worlds. A pope Avho attempted to influence the cha- 
racter and disposition of the cliildren of his upper- 
class parishioner would meet with difficulties impossible 
to surmount. In tlie first place, the pupils nevei see 
the face of their teacher except in lesson-1 lours. It is 
very rarely that a priest even crosses the threshold of 
an educatec^ family, and, should anything happen to 
take him there, he has usually to wait in the ante-room. 
Thus the education of a young girl had no ideal im- 
pulse Avhatever. The sole aim of everything being to tram 
her for the world of hollow appearances and external 
successes, all .serious thought and inward life were 
scorned as mere pedantry, and her mission was made to 
consist in the mere ornamentation of existence. ‘ We 
educate our daughters,’ says Griboyedofl, in his classical 
comedy ‘ Sorrow Comes from Sense, ‘ as if they weio- 
intended to be the Avives of the dancing-masters and 
buffoons to Avlioin Ave entruSs! their education. 

The middle-classes Avere not slow to imitate in diis, 
as they did in other spheres of life, tire example of the 
denationalised higher stratum of society. The private 
boarding-schools were bad copies of the Imperial insti- 
tutes at St. Petersburg and Moscow, just as the drawing- 
rooms of the provincial nobility and bureaucracy were 
a reflex of the fashionable salons on tlie Neva Avenue 
at St. Petersburg and the Smiths’ Bridge at Moscoav. 
Nowhere has the mania to be fashionable and to ape 
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the outward manners of the higher classes been so mor- 
bidly developed as among the middle classes of pro- 
viiKual society in Russia. The same subservience to 
the forms of fashion which, as Alexander Herzen has 
remarked^ ‘ gives to the dandies of St. Petersburg, who 
are dressed in strictly symmetrical equality, the ap- 
pearance of policemen in disguise,’ is found distorted 
into a caricature in the provinces, and counts as one of 
the chief sources of tlie moral and domestic ruin of the 
bureaucracy. 

With the latter ended the middle-class, and that 
social stratum which could [)i‘eten(l to tlie appeai’anc-c 
of a certain education. Tlie burgher class — that is, the 
merchants and artisans — had to be satisfied with ele- 
mentary s<*hools, which only professed to teach leading, 
writing, and the four rules of arithmetic. Of these 
schools the larger towns alone furnished an adequate 
supply. In many places there Avere none at all, and 
such as existed Avere almost entirely ignored by tlie 
government. Since a considerable ])ortion of this class 
Avere serfs, whose children, therefore, Avere expressly 
excluded from the higher institutions of learning by 
. the Ukases of 1827 and May 9, 1837, it was impossible, 
from the nature of the case, to raise these urban national 
schools to any higher levcfc 

It Avas self-evident that such a state of things could 
not survive th^ system Avhich had produced it. Ihe 
miserable condition of female education was so no- 
torious, so indisputable, and had been already, in the 
days of the Crimean War, a fact so universally lamented, 
that Noroff, the then Minister of Instruction, was forced 
to confess it, in his report of 1856, to the emperor, 
and to ask for an entirely new organisation. The 
scheme prepared for this purpose Avas ready in May, 
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1858, but could not be properly carried into effect, as 
the Ministry of Finance declared themselves unable to 
assign the necessary funds. The State therefore turned 
to the communes, the provincial Estates, and private 
persons, who, in accordance with a statute ratified by 
the emperor (it was altered again on May 10, 1860), 
were authorised to establish higher and lower female 
gymnasia,’ after the pattern of similar schools in 
Germany, each of which, when established, should 
enjoy the patronage of the Empress. Tlie matter, 
liowever, progressed very sloAvly, the government 
giving a very lukewarm support, and the communes 
and provincial diets being already burdened with 
too many otlter obligations to be able to raise larger 
sums. Newspapers and periodicals did alt, and moi’e 
than, they could, by discussing ‘ the woman’s ques- 
tion’ and the problem ‘How to educate oui gills, 
and advancing the newest and most daring theories on 
this subject and its ‘connection Avith our general de- 
velopment.’ But, in spite of all this, tlie number of 
newly-established schools remained small. At the end 
of 1872 there were in Eussia and Poland 55 female 
gymnasia and lol lower gymnasia, with a total of 
about 25,000 female pupils. Since tlien no later sta- 
tistics have been published ,*'but the regulations and 
directions have become all the more prolix and detailed. 
They extend to the smallest minutiaj of management ; 
who is to act as curator, and who as honorary curatoi 
of each school ; who is to nominate and appoint the 
heads and teachers of the different classes ; what func 
tions are to be performed by the conference of curators, 
composed of representatives of the State Institutes, and 
what by the ‘ pedagogic conference,’ conducted either 
by the Director of Schools in the province, or the 
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inspector of the ‘ circle.’ The programme of studies 
prescribed for the gymnasia includes, besides the usual 
curriculum, ‘ arithmetic in relation to book-keeping,’ 
natural science and physics, ‘ with particular regard to 
housekeeping and domestic economy.’ Instruction in 
foreign languages (French and German), and in the 
arts (drawing, dancing, and music), is to be faculta- 
tive. In short, there is as little lack of directions and 
regulatioivs as tliere is of praiseworthy intentions, grand 
conceptions, and poedagogic theories brought togetlier 
from all the countries on the earth. Schools alone aie 
wanting, and always will be wanting, as long as Kussian 
society, accustomed as it is to State tutelage, and in- 
capable of any independent initiative, has to depend on 
its own unassisted efforts, and as long as four-lifths of 
the income of the State are swallowed up by the army 
and the interest on the national debt. As regards 
female teachers, some provision has been made by the 
establishment of a pjedagogic institute at St. Petersburg, 
where a certain number of young women wlio have re- 
ceived certificates on leaving the female gymnasia arc 
perfected for the profession of teachers by a two years 
.course of instruction. But institutions of this kind are 
still wanting in provincial towns. It is a significant 
fact that the government 4as made the greatest sacri- 
fices to establish these female gymnasia exactly Avheie, 
from the existence of other schools — of course, non- 
Russian — they are least required, as in Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, where schools of every kind abound. 
Whilst in many of the large cities of the empire there 
are no other but elementary schools for girls, the State 
expends on the Russian female gymnasia of the Warsaw 
educational district no less than 14,000 roubles, the 
largest grant that is given anywhere. 
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The small interest taken by the State in the higher 
education of women is one of those things most loudly 
and most frequently complained of m Eussia. I is 
asserted, and not without reason, that the apathy ot 
tlie crovernment in this respect arises from othei than 
mere" financial motives. The ardour wit.i which 
yoiin^ Eiissian females hastened to the newly-opened 
sources of education, and the peculiar direction their 
enthusiasm took, have served rather to detei. than o 
encourage the powers in authority. Ihe of tlm 

establishment of female gymnasia was from 1861 to 
1866 during the administration of the iiltra-libe < 
Minister of Instruction, Golownin, who, as an enemy o^ 
classicism, u,4d his utmost efforts to favour the real 
schools, and made natural science the chief subject ol 
instruction in the ‘ real’ gymnasia for men. This ex- 
ample was imitated with passionate zeal in the giib 
schools at St. Petersburg and Moscow, as well as m t m 
provincial towns. Flattered by an admiring public 
!ind by the praises of a press intoxicated with the new 
ideas of liberalism and emancipation, the young girls oi 
the middle-classes-the daughters, that is to say, 
the lesser nobles and officials-flocked in ^ 

newly opened female gymnasia, and, these not sufficiii„, 
to the courses for instruction, in natural science, whic 
were conducted by learned dilettanti oi all kinds in ^ ^ 
capitals and university towns. With the same o ^ 
sided fervour with which they liad . 

homage to drawing-room display and the vani les ■ 
fashion, and had derided any serious oceupationj^ 
incompatible with pretensions to bon ton, they 

parted. (Tb ) 
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flung themselves upon the studies and interests of men. 
Numberless young ladies, who had been accustomed to 
wile away their days with the busy idleness of society 
life, and to carry on professionally, as it were, the cus- 
tom of lounging about in the houses of wealthy rela- 
tions, and especially childless widows, were suddenly 
inspired with the idea of becoming ‘ useful members ’ 
of the nation, and of imitating men in work, activity, 
and education. The very opposite of all that had 
liitherto been the tradition and the rule now came 
suddenly into vogue; and as none could deny that 
idleness, the mania for dress, and intellectual vacuity 
among the women of the educated classes had been the 
canker of social life in Eussia under the old regime, the 
younger generation deemed themselves released from 
any consideration for the usages and manners of their 
mothers, and prided themselves on reversing every pre- 
cept they had learned. The endeavour, praiseworthy 
enough in itself, to give a greater purport and dignity 
to life, became distorted, under the influence of the 
crassly realistic and democratic tendencies which were 
dominant in the middle and higher educational insti- 
tutions for men, into a caricature, at first only ridicu- 
lous and out of taste, but subsequently full of danger, 
species of radicalism l>ecame fashionable among 
these female enthusiasts for knowledge, which soon 
outstripped that, of the men both in cynicism and 
determination. The reaction, as usual, proceeded to 
extremes. Because in the boarding-schools on the old 
principle the French language, music, dancing, and ‘.em- 
broidering purses ’ had excluded all occupation of a 
wiore serious kind, it was now to be held a disgrace 
to have anything whatever to do with art and female 
work. Because' luxury in dress and the worship of 
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fashion had formerly been carried to a mania, the ‘ young 
women of the period ’ ostentatiously exliibited their con- 
tempt for ornament or beauty. They took to wearing 
tight jackets, after men’s fashion, cut their hair short, and 
put on spectacles. Instead of the aristocratically co- 
quettish toitrnure, which the village beauties and tlie 
daughters of officials had tortured tliemselves in former 
days to imitate, a cynical demeanour was now cultivated, 
which systematically disregarded the differences of sex, 
and looked upon a close acquaintance with the mysteries 
of anatomy and embryology as a matter of course, 
quite as much as smoking cigars and going to taverns. 
As was to be expected under the circumstances, it was 
just the mok able, energetic, and mentally gifted young 
women who embraced this new tendency with the most 
determination ; but this only served to make matters 
worse and more dangerous. It is no exaggeration to 
say that tlie great majority of female students in 
modern Russia are distinguished by their industry, 
talent, and willingness to make any sacrifice, and en- 
ter upon the pursuit of knowledge with far greater 
earnestness tlian the young men. For this very reason 
the self- emancipated demeanour of female students^ 
which excludes, as it affects to despise, all true femi- 
nineness of character, gro\«> more and more fashionable 
every day. The large mass of the nation, of course, re- 
main true to their better principles, and anxious fathers 
and mothers regard these extravagances with abhor- 
rence. Those, indeed, who are content to cultivate 
the cheap arts which constitute the traditional stock- 
in-trade of the young Russian lady, sink as before into 
superficiality and a state of semi-culture ; but those of 
stronger minds and more enthusiastic temperaments 
despise such modest pretensions r their privilege is to 
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disregard the restraints of custom, and to take the 
more difficult and, since the revolution of 1866, more 
dangerous road of the emancipated. To imitate these 
becomes gradually the rule among young women who 
possess n^either fortune nor personal charms, or who 
welcome any pretext to escape from the irksomeness of 
parental discipline. 

The rapidity with which this movement of emanci- 
pation has developed itself is an irrefragable proof of 
its popularity. Exuberant as is its present growth, 
its beginning dates only from about 1860. In 1864 
the first Russian ladies were inscribed in the medical 
faculty of tlie University of Zurich. In 1868, for the 
first time, a woman, who had completed her studies 
in midwifery, obtained permission to attend the lec- 
tures of the Medico-Chirurgical Eaculty at St. Peters- 
burg. The incident created so mucli sensation, and 
was received so favourably by the leaders of public 
opinion, that other ladies soon followed suit, and seven 
years later tlie female medical students at Zurich could 
be counted by dozens, and at St. Petersburg by hun- 
dreds. In 1872 special courses for mariied and un- 
married women were opened at the Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy at St. Petersburg, and more than 500 females 
attended them. In 1873 ^here were no less than 77 
Russian ladies studying medicine at Zurich. Although 
the right of practising has not yet been conceded to 
female physicians, there are now at St. Petersburg 
several hundreds of female students ; and the example 
thus set by the capital has been copied at the Univer- 
sities of Moscow, Kieff, Charkoff, and Odessa. A pro- 
fessor or tutor who wishes to become popular has no 
surer or more comfortable way to gain his object than 
by instituting a ‘ course ’ for females. Special lectures 
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are held and special regulations made for female stu- 
dents. A certificate on their leaving a female gymna- 
sium is the usual condition of their admission. The 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, and obstetrics are the 
most numerously frequented, owing to the, prospect 
tlnis offered of being qualified to act as midwives, and 
obtaining in this capacity a certain amount of practice 
among ladies. 

That the government will ere long resolve to admit 
these female medical students to the learned degrees, 
and allow them the full rights of practitioners, is recog- 
nised as inevitable even by the opponents of these eman- 
cipatory efforts. The government, in fact, has already 
crone too faiNo recede. An inclination to retract is of 
course not wanting in the circles of authority, the fe- 
male sex having furnished a frightfully large contingent 
to the Nihilist and revolutionary societies which so dis- 
quiet the government, and the female students having 
surpassed their male comrades in courage, passionate- 
ness, and readiness for making any sacrifice. The mail 
crowd who made the disturbance before the Kasan 
Cathedral at St. Petersburg were headed by two Jewess 
students ; General Trephof fell by the hand of a woman? 
a girl of nineteen shot the ‘ traitor ’ Eosenzweig ; another 
girl stood in the front ranks^6f the rebellious students at 
Kieff ; the female members of secret societies accused o 
high treason, and arrested and sent to Siberia, withm 
the last few years, amount to many hundreds, and be ong 
to various classes of society. Next to the official noblesse, 
the female relatives of the Greek clergy have supphe 
most recruits to the party of discontent, a circumstance 
which is explained, on the one hand by the ram 
fication of revolutionary intrigues in the (male) ecci 
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siastical seminaries and academies,^ and, on the other, 
by the old-fashioned idleness, coarseness, and want of 
education so conspicuously rampant among the lower 
clergy and servants of the Church. 

That it would come to this — that those women who 
aspired or were compelled to get beyond the deadness 
and narrowness of the old relations would fall a prey to 
the dangers of revolutionary demoralisation, unless they 
were granted some scope and a fitting occupation for 
their energies — was predicted plainly enough by Schedo- 
Ferrati ten years ago. In his last work the lamented 
author of the ‘ Etudes sur I’avenir de la Eussie’ proposed 
to entrust to women the education of the illiterate 
peasants’ children, at least during the period of child- 
hood, and to take the first step towards remedying the 
want of popular teachers, so much complained of, by 
establishing large seminaries for that purpose, special 
reference being had to the daughters of village priests, 
church singers, and church servants. Had not the 
originator of this proposal been the author of the 
pamphlet ‘ Que fera-t-on de la Pologne ? ’ proscribed by 
the National party of Moscow, it would perhaps have 
been considered worthy of attention ; as it was, it fell 
stillborn, aqd the number of the ‘ emancipated ’ — able 
enough in themselves, but perverted by false doctrines 
into hostility to the existing order of society — has gone 
on gradually increasing. 

The correctness of the picture we have drawn cannot 
be verified better than by referring to the verdict passed 
by the most eminent Russians of our time on the present 


* On account of the prevalence of revolutionary tendencies in ecclesias- 
tical schools, their pupils have recently (April 1870) been deprived of their 
ught to enter a university. 
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education of the daughters of their country. The truth 
and subtlety of the pictures drawn by Ivan Turgeniell 
of the social condition of his native land have become 
proverbial both in and out of Kussia. His ‘ New Coun- 
try,’ ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ and ‘ Smoke ’ — the three fore- 
most creations of this incomparably refined and’ profound 
delineator of social life — testify on every page that, in 
point of education, the mass of Kussian girls and women 
of the present day are still on the level of former times, 
and that it is mainly their disgust at the low eondition 
they have inherited that drives the more able and ener- 
getic natures among them to espouse the criminal follies 
of the revolutionary sects. TurgenielT has been for years 
systematical^ persecuted and slandered by the Russian 
Radicals as the ‘ calumniator of the young generation,’ 
whilst the champions of existing order have reproached 
him with representing, in his ‘ New Country,’ the ener- 
getic and devoted Maschurina, the serious and active 
Marianne, and the other female types ’of the young 
emancipated generation, as more dignified and attrac- 
tive characters than the elegant Irina, the beautiful 
wife of the privy councillor Sipjagin, and tlie average 
Russian ladies who had remained ‘ feminine.’ 

That these two types of women, however, are essen- 
tially those which the present Russian system of educa- 
tion has produced has not been disputed on any side, 
and has been confirmed of late by a remarkable testi- 
mony, classical in its way. Fresh from the impressions 
created by the late attempt on the emperor, a patriotic 
Old Russian writes to the ultra-national and conservative 
‘ Moscow Gazette ’ (Turgenieif, as is well known, is con- 
sidered ‘Western,’ and infected with Liberal opinions) 
in the following terms : — 
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What are we to say, moreover, of the education of our children 1 
The intelligent Russian educates his sons and daughters in the spirit 
of the West. The child babbles from its earliest youth French, Ger- 
man, and English verses ; but it does not know the Lord^s Prayer. 
The lowest classes of the people have no notion how their children 
are guided, and in the village schools the teaching is left to Mate- 
rialists. Our family life threatens to disappear altogether. The 
children need only pass into a higher class at their school to look 
down upon and laugh at their fathei-s as antiquated. Young maidens 
of sixteen and seventeen seek for independent work, and become ab- 
sorbed in the mysteries of natural science. Subjects which in former 
times could not \ye demonstiuted in the presence of a young girl, the 
modern maiden analyses in dehiil, and with a skill such as a man of 
science does not always possess. But to the work her Creator has 
assigned her she is a stranger. What she wants is to enjoy equal 
rights with men, without being able to explain to herself what those 
rights in rejility consist of. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JUKI SAMARIN AND THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 

The Moscow Slavophils Under Nicholas— Samarin appointed to Chanykoft s 
Commission in Livonia-Suppression of municipal righC^Ru^ification 

of the Baltic provinces under Golowin — Conciliation policy of ms suc- 
cessor Suworoff— Samarin’s antl-Oermah tendencies— His interview with 
Nicholas— Refuses service in the State— His literary labours— Hia 
pamphlet on the ‘ Russian Frontiers ’—His advocacy of national demo- 
cracy— His infruence with the government- Causes of his succees- . 
Vices of bureaucratic legislation in Russia — Death and character ot 
Samarin. 

When the Moscow Slavophils, now forty years ago, 
first entered the public arena, they figured as a party 
of opposition. Itt the system of the Emperor Nicholas 
there seemed to be no place left for politicians who 
rejected the bureaucracy of that time, organised after 
the German pattern, and served in great part by officials 
and generals of German origin, and who, in their disgust , 
with the nobility and the higher classes in general for 
their alleged desertion of nalj,onal traditions, fixed theii 
hopes on the ‘ pure and uncontaminated peasantry,’ and 
demanded the abolition of serfdom. Men like Aksakofi, 
Kirejewski, Chorajakoff', and others, of independent 
mind, and imbued with a genuine love of liberty, 
were not to be deceived by the ^wast-National profes- 
sors of the old regime. They declared, indeed, their 
assent, when the emperor designated the supremacy oi 
the Greek Orthodox Church and the Russian language, 
and the expulsion of the Turks from the ancient Byzan 
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tium, as the respective objects of his home and foreign 
policy. But the means employed for the attainment of 
these ends were as distasteful to them, as to their rivals 
the ‘ European Liberals,’ with whom at first they were 
on so friendly a footing, that Alexander Herzen used to 
call the Slavophils ‘ non amis les ennemis.' The govern- 
ment allowed these young enthusiasts to go on within 
certain Emits, but regarded them in general with sus- 
picion. . 

The first Slavophil leader who attempted to profit 
by this partial concurrence of the government with the 
principles of his party, and to prove that on certain 
questions it was possible, even under existing circum- 
stances, to bring about a union of all nsltional-mindcd 
Russians, was Juri Samarin. He was a wealthy landed 
proprietor, and of noble parentage. During his years 
of study at Moscow he had distinguished himself by his 
zeal for the Greek Orthodox Church, and had published 
a number of treatises on ecclesiastical history and the- 
ology in majorem gloriwn of Eastern orthodoxy {Pra- 
woslawije). After that he entered the civil service, and 
about the year 1840 went as an official of the Ministry 
of the Interior to Livonia, to assist the extraordinaiy 
Commission, conducted by the Councillor of State, 
Chanykoff. The duties of ^lis Commission were to study 
the system of municipal government in the Livonian 
towns, to remove certain abuses of administration, and 
to elaborate proposals of reform with a view to stricter 
centralisation and the more immediate dependence of 
the corporations of estates on the bureaucracy. And in 
executing this task Chanykoff and his companions were 
not idle. When in 1844 they ‘ advanced before Riga ’ 
(this expression of the Minister of Domains, Count Kis- 
seleff, aptly designates the aggressive character of Chany- 
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koffs reforms), the town and the surrounding country 
offered such numerous points of attack, that the possibi- 
lity seemed to present itself of overthrowing the entire 
system of German polity and replacing it by one of 
Russian bureaucratic ordinances. Under the domina- 
tion of a patriciate grown lazy, and hindered by govern- 
ment tutelage from gradually readapting their condition 
to the progress of events, abuses had arisen in muni- 
cipal administration, and obsolete institution? of the 
middle ages had taken root, which long since, indeed, 
required some remedial treatment, but whicA, m spite 
of aU their defects, represented an incomparably higher 
state of civilisation, when contrasted wiUi the inveterate 
misgovernmeltft and lifelessness of Russian towns. Un 
happily the duty of remedying these defects had been 
entrusted to men altogether unfitted for the task. In- 
capable of understanding even dimly the value and 
meaning of civic self-government and of a compact 
municipal organisation ; unable also to distinguish be- 
tween the essence of corporate institutions and theii 
clumsy and partly rotten exterior, these officials of 
Chany koff’s Commission conceived an aversion against 
the solemn and self-conscious burgherdom of the Livo- „ 
nian towns, which years of constant friction converte 
into fierce hatred. Accustonaed to concede the ordinary 
rights of mankind to none but persons of noble origin, 
and to treat all common citizens as serfs, the imperious 
eateUites of the Ministry at St. Petersburg interpreted 
the resoluteness and independent spirit of the patrician 
town councillors and aldermen of the former Hanseatic 
town as symptoms of a disposition hostile, nay revolu 
tionary, to the State. When at length they learned that 
there were Russians living at Riga, albeit mostly of the 
lowest grade of civilisation, and located in a distant 
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suburb, who were excluded from any share in municipal 
government, and that a local legislature— compaiatively 
well .organised, by the way— placed insurmountable legal 
difficulties in the way of applying Kussian principles of 
administration, the indignation of Chanykoff and his 
companions knew no bounds, and they revenged them- 
selves by resorting to a system of spies and informers, 
as unworthy as it was tyrannous. One of the Commis- 
sioners, Count Stackelberg, fancying he could magnify 
some financial errors into a charge of fraud, placed him- 
self in the hands of a set of ill-conditioned rogues, who 
were supposed to assist him to discover the offence, but 
who ended by fleecing and betraying him. An open 
ally of these Commissioners was the Grekk Archbishop 
of Riga and Mitau, who had long been waiting for an 
opportunity of venting his hatred against the National 
Lutheran Church, whose ascendency was acknowledged 
in the Baltic provinces, and whicli was richly endowed 
on the basis of Old Swedish regulations. His object 
was to substitute for this the supremacy of the State 
Church of Russia. The wished-for opportunity, it seemed, 
had come, when shortly after 1840 disturbances broke 
. out among the Livonian peasantry, the suppression of 
which entailed a remodelling of agrarian legislation ; 
and again a little later,iin the spring of 1845, when 
General Golowin, a declared enemy of all that was 
German, was appointed Governor-General of Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Courland. Under the sheltering segis o 
this dignitary, the Greek clergy sought, by the promise 
of worldly advantages, to incite the peasants agaiiwt 
their landlords, and to induce them to go over to the 
Russian State Church ; while at the same time a fierce 
attack was made against the continuance of the municipa 
constitution of Riga and the University of Dorpat. It 
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was hoped, by gratifying the avarice of the lower classes, 
and vexing witli official interference tlie corporations of 
the Estates, to annihilate the entire social and political 
fabric in Livonia, and to establish a Eussian administra- 
tive bureaucracy upon its ruins. Every germ of pro- 
vincial independence was to be crushed in honour of 
Nicholas’ system of uniformity. 

Favoured, at first, by successes of every kind, the 
half-democratic, half-absolutist Eussianizers, whom Golo- 
win, Chanykoff, and von Stackelberg had assembled 
around them, met with difficulties, as they proceeded, 
which they were unable to surmount. Discontent and 
confusion reached such a pitch that the complaints of 
the German Element in Livonia, whose very existence 
was imperilled, made their- way to St. Petersburg ; and 
Nicholas himself, who had hitherto favoured the policy 
of Golowin, regarded at the beginning of 1848 a change 
of system as unavoidable. The further extension of the 
Church propaganda was prohibited; General Golowin 
was somewhat unceremoniously recalled after more than 
two years of service ; and Prince Alexander Suworoff, an 
officer of distinction, who had risen under the humane 
and enlightened traditions of Alexander I., was ap- 
pointed Governor-General in his stead, and charged to 
carry out a policy of ‘ concilMstion.’ One of SuworoflTs 
first measures was to release Chanykofi’s Commission 
from their labours, and to ‘pigeon-hole’ their scheme 
of municipal reconstitution at Eiga with the endorse- 
ment that ‘ it had been elaborated by officials who were 
totally ignorant of the circumstances of the case, and 
was therefore altogether unsuitable.’ 

Whilst the superior members of this Commission 
submitted, like genuine bureaucrats, in silence, M. Juri 
Samarin, as a courageous democrat and Slavophil, en- 
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deavoiired to enforce, in its entirety, tlie system already 
partially carried out by his colleagues, and to appeal to 
Eussian public opinion over the head of tlie ‘ misguided * 
government. On his departure from Riga, he wrote 
and secretly circulated a number of polemical letters, 
denouncing the institutions of the Baltic provinces as a 
mass of feudal rubbish, and systematically hostile to 
tlie Russian State, Churcli, and people ; reproaching the 
govern mont for tolerating this German status in statu ; and 
demanding a total cliange in the sense of universal sub- 
mission to the one national law, the one national Church 
and language. These letters soon circulated throughout 
Russia in hundreds of copies, and even penetrated to 
Court circles. But Nicholas, notwithstanding his love 
for equality without distim'.tion among all ])is subjects, 
was not the man to allow young ‘ titular Councillors 
(Samarin was then vested with this title) to make intel- 
lectual politics for themselves. The self-constituted 
letter- writer — who had, moreover, behaved in a some- 
what improper manner towards his cliief. Prince Su- 

worofl was arrested and imprisoned for some days in 

the fortress. The Czar then summoned him to his pie- 
• sence, and restored him to liberty after a personal 
interview. Samarin’s ‘ National ’ fervour seems to have 
been not altogether unp^atable to the monarch, who 
never understood a joke ; for Nicholas showed himself so 
peculiarly graqious to him, that, twenty-five years after- 
wards, Samarin declared his life-long gratitude for this 
opportunity of a personal acquaintance with the dreaded 
ruler. ‘ I enjoyed the privilege,’ he writes, ‘ of seeing 
the late emperor face to face, of hearing his true- 
hearted conversation, and of engraving on my memory 
the image of his historical features, which unexpectedly 
and only for a short space revealed themselves to my 
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<f&ze in the stern and noble simplicity of his fascinating 

iD 

grandeur.’ 

After this edifying interview with the Imperial re- 
presentative of the old system, Sainarin retired foi some 
time to his estates in the province of Moscow. In spite 
of the painful experiences he had had with the govern- 
ment, and in spite of the predilection of his party for 
the peasantry, who had ‘ remained pure,’ he seems not 
to have been able to bear the quiet of a country life for 
long. At the time of the Crimean War we find him in 
the Chancellery of tlie Governor-General of Kiel!, the 
dreaded General Bibikoff, zealously busied again with 
his ‘ National mission-work.’ This time it was a work 
not of conqii^ering Germans and Protestants, but of 
achieving a ‘ moral ’ victory over Little-Kussians, Poles, 
and Catholics, and making them fit into the framework 
of the ‘ National State.’ But the days of the Crimean 
War were so little favourable to enterprises of this 
kind, that Sainarin soon turned to another and more 
fruitful vocation. Rightly anticipating that the govern- 
ment could not avoid, after the restoration of peace, 
taking in hand a total reform of the condition of the 
peasants, he began to turn his attention to the agrarian 
relations of Little Russia, and to publish some highly 
useful works on the best mo<^od of remodelling them. 
So effective were his labours, that he was summoned 
about 1859 to assist the preliminary committee of the 
Grand Commission entrusted with the reorganisation of 
the agrarian system in Russia, and thereby had an op- 
portunity of giving practical expression to his views in 
favour of the peasantry. Direct service in the State, 
however, he could not be induced to accept, perhaps 
because the general current of the times appeared to be 
far more favourable to the exercise of literary activity, 
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than to adapting himself to the requirements of a bureau- 
cratic system, the principles of which he only acquiesced 
in with reservations. 

The establishment in 1861 of a special organ of his 
party, the weekly paper ‘ Dyen ’ (‘ The Day ’), under the 
editorship of Ivan Aksakoff, afforded Samarin so wide a 
field for his literary ambition, that he resolved to adhere 
to private life. To this resolution he remained true when, 
in 1864, a considerable number of his old friends accepted 
the invitation of Miliutin, the reorganiser of the Polish 
])easantry, and took part with him in his campaign of 
Polish and Catholic annihilation. ‘ Je me reserve pour 
les provinces Baltiques,’ was the answer made by Samarin 
to a lady of rank who expressed her astonishment that 
he had not accepted a post in tlie Government Commis- 
sion at Warsaw. Samarin had grown wise by experience, 
and so awaited his hour ; and at length his hour arrived. 
After Poland and Lithuania had been successfully Rus- 
sianised, the ‘ Moscow Gazette ’ gave the long-expected 
signal for an attack on Finland and the ‘ separatist ’ 
provinces of the Baltic. Samarin now took up again 
the thread which five-and-twenty years before had been 
, severed by the hand of the Emperor Nicholas. In the 
autumn of 1867 appeared the first volume of the ‘ Russian 
Frontiers,’ a book which Jias made an epoch in the his- 
tory of Russian journalism, and which occupied public 
attention so keenly for years, that Prince Gortchakoff 
called it an evSnement, which might become an ‘ accident, 
and declared that nothing less than the thunders of Worth 
and Sedan could divert the public of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow from the subjects which Samarin had put down 
on the National orders of the day. 

An examination of this remarkable pamphlet, and of 
the numerous controversial works it gave rise to, is 
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beyond the scope and purport of these pages. It treated 
in detail of the systematic degradation of the complex 
relations of law, constitutional polity , and political 
economy, in a country which, in spite of countless errois 
committed by the ruling class, had attained to a degree 
of administrative independence, moral culture, and ma- 
terial prosperity, which might and did indeed attract 
the envy of the rest of Kussia. Btit this position of 
advantage, which was in fact only the product of a 
higher and more ancient civilisation, was now to be 
destroyed. Under the pretext of revealing to the 
government and people of Russia a web of intrigues, 
intended on the one liand to enslave and Germanise the 
liCtts and Esths, and on the other hand to effect a 
separation of the Baltic provinces from Russian legisla- 
tion, and, if possible, from the Russian State itself, the 
author took great pains to denounce all the high offi- 
cials in Livonia appointed since the downfall of Golowin 
and his system, as mere blockheads of the selfish Baltic 
aristocra(;y, and to stigmatise all the legislative reforms 
introduced since then by the provincial Estates and con- 
firmed by the government, as reactionary and anti- 
Russian shams. The method of this indictment was 
substantially as follows: According as it suited the 
author’s design, the rights conceded to the gentry and 
the municipalities were either exaggerated beyond all 
proportion into monstrosities of the middle ages, incom- 
patible with the modern ideas of a State, or else desig- 
nated as the arrogant pretensions of a stupid aristocracy, 
fundamentally opposed to law and justice, and tolerated 
in an incomprehensible manner by a feeble government. 
To the government itself Samarin spoke in two voices—- 
at one time, as the loyalestof all loyal subjects, who was 
grieved beyond consolation that the enlightened will of 
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liis adored monarch should not be carried out, but 
frustrated by the machinations of a handful of impudent 
rebels — at another time in the tone of a haughty dema- 
gogue, who, in the name of the ‘ National Idea ’ and the 
will of tl;e people, protests against an absolute monarch 
not being guided by the will of the majority and of the 
dominant race, in his relations with a minority of his 
subjects. On one page he reproaches the Letts, Esths, 
and CouNanders with having ventured to talk of sepa- 
rate constitutional rights as against the sovereign power 
of the State ; on another, he inveighs against the incon- 
sistency, the want of method, and the recklessness of 
the absolutist system, which, with all tlie instruments 
of power at its disposal, does not even know how to 
manage a couple of little provinces. Of course his treat- 
ment of facts is equally clever and unprincipled. Spon- 
taneous acts of the government are ascribed by Samarin, 
if they happen to displease him, to the intrigues of the 
Estates ; and, conversely, informs caused by the Estates, 
of the value of which no doubt coidd be entertained, 
were changed under his hands at once into government 
measures. Other matters were distorted and falsified 
• with similar unscrupulousness. For instance, the whole 
of the resolutions of the provincial diet respecting the 
regulation of peasant faftning were passed ov§r in 
silence ; and not a word was said about the great pro- 
gress made in agriculture and rural education. Samarin 
wrote and acted as if the Baltic provinces of 1867 had 
remained just the same as those of 1847, and as if the 
twenty years’ interval, so rich in reforms of every kind, 
had not changed the condition of that country in the 
least. 

Apart, however, from its influence, hereafter to be 
explained, this work of Samarin’s has been important 
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and symptomatic, so to speak, for reasons which only 
indirectly relate to the condition of the Baltic provinces. 
In spite of the unrivalled dexterity with which it cal- 
culates on the disposition of the government, and the 
cautiousness with which it was adapted to the absolutist 
inclinations of the Czar, it betrayed in more than one 
place the plans and thoughts for tlie future which the 
Russian National party had in mind. Hatred and ill- 
feeling towards the local German aristocracy are by no 
means the only motives from which this party and its 
cleverest spokesmen launch their absurd calumnies and 
accusations against the Baltic provinces. They are 
afraid that tlie continuance of independent and peculiar 
institutions, developed on an historical basis in one part 
■ of the monarchy, might interfere with the reaUsation of 
the democratic ideal of the future, at which this party 
aspires. Samarin and his High-Church and ultra- 
National friends start, like Alexander Herzen, with 
the notion that the practical mission of the absolutism 
of the Czar is to render impossible the establishment 
of firm, conservative institutions of State, to hinder a 
development of Russia analogous to that of Western 
Europe, and thereby to bring about a revolution m» 
a National sense. The ‘ Petersburg period ’ of Russian 
development is shortly to f?e followed by a National 
period, during which the orthodox Czar himself is to 
remain of course untouched, but his sovereign power 
is to be curtaUed by the institution of a system 0 
popular representation (Semskaya duma) on democratic 
principles, and on the broadest basis, starting with the 
Mir, or peasant community, as the collective possessor 
of the undivided landed property of the commune. 
For the ultimate realisation of this scheme, all historica 
institutions existing within the limits of the empire mu^ 
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be swept away, and the danger obviated, of the govern- 
ment hereafter at tlie critical moment gaining sup- 
port against the popular will of Eussia from the Euro- 
peanised and non-Eussian portions of the population. 
To prevept this danger, it is necessary that everything 
which contains within itself the guarantee of stability, 
and is independent of the shifting views and currents 
of opinion in court and government circles, should be 
ruthlessly destroyed and melted down, so to speak, in 
the huge but half-broken caldron of the State. Absolu- 
tism, incapable of any continuous and lasting action, 
dwells, as Herzen puts it, behind ‘ wooden walls;’ its acts 
are mere makeshifts and provi.sory arrange|nents. ‘ Our 
government, he says, in his ‘ History of the Eevolutionary 
Movement in Eussia,’ ‘ is infatuated with innovations ; 
nothing is allowed to remain as it is ; everything is inces- 
santly being changed. Every new ministry begins by 
upsetting the doings of its predecessor ; the decrees of 
yesterday are repealed to-day.’ ^ Essentially tlie same 
story, only in rather different words, is told by Samarin, 
when he demands ‘ that the conduct and policy of the 
government should ' no longer be determined by the 
chance medley of events or by the views of this or that 
individual, be he even the autocrat himself, but sliould 
correspond with the requirSinents of the wliole empire.’ 

‘ This can only be done,’ he goes on to say, ‘ by the 
government admitting the people themselves to council, 
and giving them, in one form or another, a voice in 

In Russian life all is smoke and vapour. Everywhere new forms are 
one new face succeeds another, but practically all remains 
e oie.^ There is a general rush and scramble after some visionary aim, 
n nothing^ is ever attained to. The wind changes, and the multitude 
mper oflF in the opposite direction, and the same restless, aimless pursuit 
‘^'wol^*****'*'^*^^’ ' ' ' ^™cke and vapour, nothing else,' — Turgenieft's 
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the affairs of State.’ Till this comes to pass, and ‘ the 
solemn moment’ arrives when ‘a genuine National 
Assembly of the Russian Empire hails the new era,’ the 
matter must rest with the ‘ wooden walls.’ Let no one 
attempt to strengthen or perpetuate the presept state of 
things, for they are a denial of the sovereignty of the 
people, tlie sole legitimate depositories of power. The 
Baltic provinces have been guilty of a crime against 
this people, by anticipating, through the independent 
exercise of their energies, and tlie achieveipont of purely 
local reforms, tlie task which properly belonged to the 
collective representatives of tlie empire at large. He 
points out the danger, moreover, of the Baltic separatists 
making common cause with the Russian Conservatives, 
and combining, by an understanding with certain poli- 
ticians devoted to their cause, to effect the overthrow of 
the Democratic-National party. Language like this, 
interspersed of course with veiled allusions and covert 
turns of speech, shows plainly enough what are the real 
objects pursued by Samarin and his friends, and what 
is the ultimate aim of that party whose watchword is the 
Russification of the Baltic provinces. 

Wherever Samarin’s book penetrated — and it was 
circulated, as we have said, throughout the Russian 

empire this ‘ deeper meaifthg ’ was rightly estimated. 

There was but one exception, and that was in hig > 
places. An attempt was made at first to silence the 
book which so disconcerted the government and com- 
promised its representatives, and to sweep it off* the faec 
of the earth by foolish prohibitions of the censorship- 
When this attempt failed ; when the whole Russian press 
teemed with quotations, critiques, and panegyrics oi 
the Mnemmt, and the journalists of the Baltic provinces 
brought the book, by their replies, before the forum o 
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the public of Europe, the government at length tliought 
fit to profit by Samarin’s instruction, and by a right use 
of the hints he had thrown out, to quiet down public 
opinion. Instead of keeping in view tlie real designs 
of the champion of national democracy, they singled 
out the Very victims he had chosen for the cause of 
‘ National Russia.’ Just as a few years before against 
the rebellious Poles, so now a movement set in against 
tlie hostile and Conservative German element in the 
Baltic provinces, and the bureaucracy and Liberal public 
outvied each otlicr in resolute devotion to the new 
erusadC. Even those ‘ Liberal ’ officials who had not 
yet confessed the theories of tlie ‘Universal Russian 
National Assembly ’ — their younger brethr4n would liave 
been only too glad to go to all lengths with Saniarin — 
evinced their readiness to take in hand the work of 
destruction, which the bold tribune had demanded in 
the name and on behalf of the ‘ National idea.’ So 
deeply rooted in the traditions of the higher and middle 
bureaucracy of St. Petersburg was the aversion against 
the conservative and historical institutions of the Baltic 
provinces, which were abhorred, moreover, as creations 
of the German popular spirit, that no one thought of 
asking whether these institutions might not in the end 
be of service to the govejjjfiment and to the dynasty so 
menaced by subversive designs. In blind obedience to 
the popular current of the day, and exulting in the 
prospect of being able to subjugate at least one outpost 
of Western European civilisation to the Slavonic system 
of the future, the government began to carry out the 
programme expounded by the prophet of democratic 
nationality. 

The leading statesmen, without distinction of party, 
sought to outdo each other in patriotic zeal. One by 
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one all the higher officials were suspended whom Sama- 
rin had designated as confederates or dupes of the 
Livonian intriguers. Waluieff, the distinguished Minister 
of the Interior, who for years had been persecuted with 
particular animosity by the Nationalists, was now dis- 
missed. The legislative work, which had been directed 
to the reconstitution of the Baltic municipalities in con- 
formity with the requirements of the time, to a repre- 
sentation of the Estates, and to the reform of the judicial 
system, was virtually annulled. Renewed efforts were 
made to enforce the use of the Russian laril^uage in tlie 
transactions of the Government autliorities of the three 
provinces.' It was attempted even to win over the rural 
proletariate tb the Greek Church by the offer of a distri- 
bution of State property. The German press of Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Courland was gagged by redoubling the 
severity of the censorship, whilst the anti-German dia- 
tribes of the Russian journals were sedulously encouraged. 
A number of Russian churches and schools were founded ; 
the administration of Livonia (Esthonia and Courland 
came off’ much better in this respect) was placed in the 
hands of governors and high officials who were as in- 
competent as they were aiiti-German in sentiment ; and 
all endeavours to maintain constitutional privileges were 
trampled down with unmerciful severity. 

Samarin could now boast of having accomplished, in 
the name of the ‘ National idea,’ what neither his former 
chief, the Governor-General Golowin, lior all the other 
high functionaries whose passion for destruction had 
been inspired by the absolutism of the Czar, had suc- 
ceeded in achieving ; and this at a time when all ‘ think- 

> A wmilaT, and the first edict of this kind, had keen issued by Nicholas 
in 1860 , but remained a dead letter, owing to the small number of civi 
functionaries who understood Russian. (Tr.) 
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iiig ’ statesmen in Russia were striving to get rid of the 
everlasting policy of makeshifts, and to build firm bul- 
warks instead of ‘ wooden walls ’ to protect themselves 
against the Russian revolution which was knocking 
loudly at the doors of the old system of State govern- 
ment. * 

The secret of Samarin’s siuicess as the autlior of the 
pamphlet we have described is the secret also of the 
failure which has attended almost all the organising 
efforts of the present government. Permanent reforms of 
any kind have been impossible, just because the govern- 
ment has been incapable of appreciating the meaning and 
importance of conditions which have become organic, 
of building on existing foundations, an(j| of setting to 
work with other than purely bureaucratic tools. Where, 
indeed, it was simply a question of demolition, and of 
‘ breaking with the past,’ they have displayed as much 
energy as zeal. The smallest push against the social 
fabric sufficed to kindle quite a flame of enthusiasm for 
the tabula rasa, which was regarded as tlie preliminary 
of all genuine reform. The whole of young Russia took 
up arms when it was a question of abolishing serfdom, 
of destroying the obsolete machinery of justice, of sweep- 
ing away the abominable practice of ‘ brandy farming, 
or of rooting out the old^military system. Only a hint 
was needed to make whole hosts of youths, inspired 
with the ‘ National idea,’ pour into Lithuania and 

Poland, in 1863 and 1864, in order to free those ter- 

ritories from ‘ the bondage of Occidentalism — in other 
words, to crush to pieces their ancient organisation. 
Never has a bureaucracy undertaken with more bold- 
ness, intrepidity, and recklessness the task of ‘ clearing 
out and extirpating the abuses of feudalism and 

priestcraft,’ than did the officials of Young Russia 
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between 1860 and 1870. Measures, which German or 
English statesmen and officials would have required 
whole decades to prepare for, were only mentioned to 
be at once dispatched. Accustomed to regard exist- 
ing arrangements as products of mere ephe meral 
caprice, or the chance ideas of tlie government ; sur- 
rounded from their birth by institutions tlie antiquity 
of which dated, at the most, by years, and often by 
months ; brought up under the dominion of laws which 
were frequently issued only by way of experiment [na 
opiit^ as the technical expression goes), ami about tlic 
execution of which people troubled tlicmselves as little 
as about their amendment or repeal — tliese Kussian 
government c^cials of the new school have displayed 
an amount of liglit-heartedness and freedom from pre- 
judice which is only surpassed by their overweening self- 
confidence. Whilst Europe, like the rich man in the 
Gospel, is ‘ too wealthy to sacrifice her property for 
a mere aspiration or idea, Eussia resembles the poor 
fisherman, whom it costs nothing to exchange his poor 
nets for the beggar’s garb of an apostle of the future. 

So it has been under the rule of the Emperor 
Nicholas, when the millstones of the bureaucratic sys- 
tem ground everything to pieces that came within their 
reach to secure tlie ‘ uniformity ’ of absolutism, bo 
also it is at present, when the same process is continued 
for the ostensible advaiTcement of National and Liberal 
ideas. The moment a word is breathed of creating, 
instead of destroying — of a positive, instead of a nega- 
tive line of policy — the machinery, so untiring in tlic 
work of demolition, stands still and refuses to act. It 
is thought to be as easy to build up and organise, with- 
out any previous preparation, as it was to pull down 
and disorganise ; and so they never get beyond con 
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structing houses of sand, destitute of any solid founda- 
tion. Such, for example, is the hastily extemporised 
legislation for reorganising the system of education, for 
establishing local self-government in the provinces, and 
for creating a new judicial procedure, all of which 
laws belong to 1863, but not one of which, after sixteen 
years of operation, has yet assimilated itself with the 
conditions of national life. So incessantly have they 
gone on patching these ‘ fundamental’ statutes that not 
a year passes without the question being mooted of 
their repeal. It is because Samarin has been inti- 
mately acquainted with, and therefore known how to 
profit by this temper of Itussian bureaucracy, that he 
has succeeded in inducing the governmer|; to carry out 
a work which is as contrary to their own interests as 
it is favourable to those of the party he represents. 

Another circumstance has contributed to his success. 
Samarin’s agitation for eflecting a tabula rasa in the Bal- 
tic provinces was in one sense purely unselfish ; it arose 
simply from his devotion to the cause he served. As for 
his own personal interests, he desired notliing. Whilst 
the highest functionaries vied with each other in their 
exertions to carry out the programme he had sketched, 
* and three-fourths of all the Eussian newspapers swore 
by the name of Samarin^the illustrious journalist re- 
mained a simple private individual, and was quite con- 
tent to be treated by the Court aristocrats and their 
dependents wifli coldness and ill-concealed disfavour, 
on account of the boldness and recklessness of his 
language. That, at least, is more tlian the enormous 
majority of Eussian patriots and ])oliticians, ‘ with ten- 
dencies,’ can boast of. The virtue of unselfishness is 
nowhere more rarely met with, and tlierefore nowhere 
more prized, than in the country of wliose subjects it is 
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said that they are mainly preserved from discontent by 
the facilite de faire ime carriere. 

Living by turns at Moscow, on his estates, and 
abroad, Samarin was content with the position of a 
private literary man. He never sought for title, rank, 
or order ; he never suffered friend or foe to interrupt 
his labours as a journalist. Incredible to relate, tlic 
most influential Russian of his time lias died a plain 
titular councillor without office, and has died on foieigu 
soil. At the prime of life — he liad reached the age of 
fifty-five — Samarin, in the spring of 18?5, visited a 
maison de sante near Berlin, in order to restore his 
failing health. Here death overtook him, while busy 
with his favourite work, the study of ancient Russian 
theology. 

‘ n ira loin ; il croit ce qu’il dit,’ Mirabeau is reported 
to have said of Robespierre. The same might be said 
by his contemporaries and friends of Juri Samarin the 
first Slavophil who understood how to put in motion 
the machinery of bureaucracy and absolutism for pre- 
paring new ground for the ‘ Universal National Assem- 
bly ’ of the Russia of the future, and to deprive the 
dynasty of the mainstay of support which it possessed 
in the only firm and historical organism within the 
limits of the Russian Empire^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE RUSSIAN POPULAR VIEW OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTrON. 

Antiquity of Russia’s connection with Constantinople — Early Slavonic inva- 
sions of Byzantium — Influences of Qreeco-Byzantine (v^ristianity — 
Mongol invasions of Russia — Establishment of Turkish supremacy in the 
East — Marriage of Ivan III. with Sophia — Turkish^ears of Russia in 
the sixteenth century — Growing hostility of the Czars — The Will of 
Peter the Great — Ilis far-sighted policy of aggrandisement — Treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji — Premature ambition of Potemkin — Catherine II.’s 
scheme of a Greeco-Slavonic empire — Failure of her designs against 
Constantinople — Her project thwarted by Austria — Incorporation of 
Crim-Tartary into Russia — Peace of Jassy — Removal of barriers be- 
tween Turkey and Russia — Progress of anti-Turkish popular sentiment 
in Russia. 

The origin of tlie mutual relations between Russia and 
Byzantium dates back at least a thousand years. Just 
as the Germans, before the introduction of Christianity, 
knew of no more brilliant object for their love of ad- 
venture than an invasioi^of the sunny gardens of the 
Hesperides, south of the Alps, so piratical incursions 
against the city of the Byzantine emperor formed the 
favourite occupation of the heathen Slavonic races who 
dwelt to the North of the Black Sea. As early as the 
year 866 after Christ the name of the warlike ‘ Rus ’ 
(’Pens), who, under the leadership of Askold and Dir, 
the comrades in arms of Rurik the Varagian, the founder 
of the State, had appeared in light boats on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, filled the inhabitants of Constantinople with 
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terror and dismay, and nothing short of a miracle, ac- 
cording to popidar tradition, preserved the golden- 
domed city from tlie domination of the Slavs. Fifty 
years later, Oleg, the successor of Rurik and the mur- 
derer of Askold and Dir, led a mighty army along the 
same route wliich was taken nine hundred years aftei - 
wards by Count Diebitch-Sabalkansky, to the gates of 
the capital of Leo III. ; whilst two thousand rowing 
vessels, brought down the Dnieper into the Euxme, 
made their appearance in the Dardanelles.; and it was 
only at the price of a humiliating treaty that Constanti- 
nople was saved for a second time from the danger 
threatened her from the North. In like manner Igoi , 
the successoi^ of Oleg, had to be bought off, when he 
advanced southward in 944 on his second campaign, to 
take revenge upon the Emperor Romanus I. for the 
partial destruction of his fleet three years before by 
means of Greek fire. It was only after another forty 
years, when Vladimir the Pious, the grandson of Igor, 
had embraced the Christianity of the Greek confession, 
and had received, as a reward for his conversion, the 
hand of the Greek Princess Anna, a sister of the Em- 
perors Basilius and Constantine, and sister-in-law of the 
German Emperor Otto H., that the danger of Northern 
invasion was averted from Byzantium. 

So close, however, was the connection now estab- 
lished between the rising Empire of Russia and the 
Byzantine Empire already verging to decay, that even 
four centuries ago, the former regarded herself ^ ^ 
providentially-ordained successor of the latter. Wha - 
ever moral Influences found their way to Russia, and 
helped to promote the Christianising work begun 
Vladimir, were of Gi-®co-Byzantine origin. That the 
higher ecclesiastical offices, including the superiors o 
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convents and the court confessors, should for centuries 
be chiefly filled by Greeks, was natural enough, since the 
OBcumenical Patriarch was regarded as the supreme 
head of the newly-founded Russian Church, and its 
government was virtually centred in his hands. Greek 
was the language in which young ecclesiastical noviciates 
Avere instructed ; Greek manners prevailed at the Court 
at Kieft'; Greek costumes were the fashion among the 
higher classes ; Greek taste dictated tlie style of church 
architecture; Greek architects, machinists, armourers, 
and teachers directed every undertaking carried on by 
Vladimir’s successors. Byzantium was the model striven 
after in every department of life. This Avas the holy 
city from Avhich everything of value in t^s or the next 
Avorld was supposed to emanate. She was the porch of 
Heaven and the paradise of earth ; next to Jerusalem, 
the place in the universe most pleasing in the sight of 
God. Such Avas the consideration which the Greek 
monk, in particular, enjoyed, that even teachers of false 
doctrines, notorious scoundrels and fanatics, Avho had 
been driven from their southern homes by the indigna- 
tion of the (Ecumenical Patriarch, were able in Russia to 
. play the part of favoured teachers and lights of the 
Church ; nay, so lasting has been his prestige, especially 
if he hails from Mount ./^hos, that this sole remaining 
relic of an age otherwise completely passed away, is 
looked upon by the Russian peasantry at this day as 
infinitely more holy and venerable than the native monk. 

This connection, though not broken, Avas consider- 
ably loosened in the thirteenth century, at a time when 
it had already received the double consecration of a 
politico-historical and an ecclesiastical tradition. The 
terrible Mongol invasion, which burst over Russia under 
Juri (George) III. and Swatoslav II., causing her ruin 
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and subjecting for centuries the young and scarcely- 
founded State to a condition of servile dependence on a 
rude nomadic people, suppressed so completely all 
intellectual and political life, that there could be no 
question during all that period of any relations between 
Eussian princes and other countries, and that the para- 
mount care of the former was to preserve their own 
existence. It seems well nigh a miracle that Christianity 
survived this period. The young plants of Christian 
culture, which Byzantine hands had planted, and whicli 
had just begun to blossom, were for the most part 
uprooted ; and for many generations there were no 
hands left to tend them on the devastated soil of un- 
happy Russia! 

Then followed troubles in tlic Byzantine Empire it- 
self, still more severe than any which Russia had had to 
suffer. In the days of Ivan Vasilievitch, who brought 
about the unity of the Russian State, and freed his 
country from the yoke of the Mongols, occur the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) and the total 
annihilation of the Eastern-Roman Empire. Russia, 
engrossed at that time in the struggle for her own 
existence, was powerless indeed to save this empire from 
its fate ; but the first Czar of all the Eussias, immediately 
his hands were free, declared Jjimself its heir. With the 
expressed intention of acquiring by that means a right 
to the Byzantine imperial throne, the Grand-duke Ivan 
III., as the first Czar of this name, accepted the proposal 
made to him by Pope Pius 11., through Ivan Friisin, his 
Master of the Mint, to sue for the hand of the beautiful 
Sophia, the niece of the last Greek emperor, who fell in 
the defence of Constantinople. This marriage was con- 
cluded in 1475, and to symbolise the event, the doiible- 
headed Greek imperial eagle was added to the arms of 
the Russian Empire. 
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Centuries elapsed, it is true, before Eussia could 
think of establishing the title she had tacitly acquired 
by this alliance. The wars of Ivan the Terrible with 
Poland, Sweden, and the German and Lithuanian 
knightly^orders ; and the confusion brought about by 
the usurpation of Godunow, the Minister of his son 
Fedor (1584-91), and subsequently by the appearance 
of the false Demetrius, seemed to forbid the bare thought 
of extending the frontiers of the empire in the south, 
where powerfid Tartar races, moreover, barred the way. 
What intercourse the Czar of Muscovy had with the 
Sultan was usually of a friendly character ; for both 
rulers had a most uncomfortable neighbour in the Tartar 
Khan of the Crimea. An alliance was iven made in 
1570 between Ivan the Terrible and Selim II., whereby 
botli parties made a vow of mutual peace and friendship 
and the Sultan promised freedom of trade to Russians 
living on Turkish territory. None the less the Turkish 
statesmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
already well aware that Russia in time might become 
the most dangerous enemy of the Osmanli rule, and that 
the historical relations of tlie Northern Empire with 
.Byzantinism and the Greek Church constituted a far 
more serious menace to the Porte than the 150,000 
cavalry and 60,000 infa»try whom the Muscovite 
Grand-duke had at his command. No less than three 
centuries ago, competent judge of Oriental men and 
things, Giacomo Soranzo, the Venetian Ambassador at 
the Court of Suleiman I., made the following observa- 
tions on this subject. ‘ The Grand-duke of the Musco- 
vites,’ he wrote, ‘ is chiefly feared by the Sultan because 
he belongs to the same Greek Church as do the inhabi- 
tants of Bulgaria, Bosnia, Servia, the Morea and Greece, 
who on that account are thoroughly devoted to him 
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{divotisswii per cih al name). These populations will 
always be ready to take up arms to liberate themselves 
from the Turkish yoke, . and to submit themselves to the 
rule of the Grand-duke.’ 

This fear of Russia was principally the cause why 
Suleiman I. and Selim II., after the extinction of the 
Jagellon dynasty, took such an active part in the reset- 
tlement of the succession to the Polish throne. These 
Sultans, with a true instinct, had foreseen that-the fron- 
tiers of the Turkish Empire would cease tp be secure if 
a "Muscovite were to rule in Poland, and they were wise 
enough to take their measures and instruct their diplo- 
matic agents accordingly. On the other hand, the 
Czars of thafepoch were generally well aware that, of 
all the populations which sxirrounded Russia, the Turks 
were the only ones whom, under all the circumstances, 
they had to regard as their enemies, and with ^hom it 
was impossible to conclude a sincere and lasting peace. 
Even in the seventeenth centyry it was no longer a 
secret to aciite-sighted politicians, that the irreconcil- 
ability of this antagonism was in no way confined to the 
differences between orthodox Christianity and Islamism. 

‘ Le Grand Due de Moscovie a toujours mieux aim^ de.. 
‘ denieurer en bonne intelligence avec le roide Perse, que 
de donnbr moyen aux Ottonffens de s’aggrandir, ce que 
luy serait h la fin fort prdjudiciable.’ Such was the lan- 
guage psed byAe Frenchman desHaye,sin his ‘Voyage 
Mu Levant,’ published in 1622, when referring to the 
constant refusals 'of ‘Russia to accept the proffered Turk- 
ish alliance against Persia. Equally significant was 
the firmness with which the Muscovite Grand-dukes 
declined to concede the same external honours to the 
Padishah which the States of Western Europe hpdlong 
ago observed in their diplomatic intercourse with the 
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Porte. The very first Russian ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople— Midiael PlesstcheyelTin 1495 and Alexei Goloch- 
wastolT in 1499 — had refused the customary genuflexion 
to the Sultan, and had declined to receive any presents 
as inconsistent with the dignity of orthodox Boyars. 
The same haughty demeanour, contrasting so conspicu- 
ously with the behaviour of the diplomatists of Western 
Europe, was observed by all the Muscovite ambassadors 
who wertJ sent from time to time, during the following 
centuries, to Constantinople. 

About the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
Russia had finally recovered from the crisis brought 
about by the extinction of the male line q| the dynasty 
of Rurik ; an end liad been put for ever to the terri- 
torial pretensions of Poland ; and an attempt could now 
be made to carry the Muscovite banner to the Euxine, 
where the Ukraine Cossacks and the Tartars of the Crimea 
barred tlm way. This enterprise was first undertaken 
in earnest by Peter the Great. His RomanoiT predeces- 
sors, it is true, had anticipated to some extent his hos- 
tility to the Turks ; but they had been forced to content 
themselves with occasional attacks against the mighty 
empire of the Sultans, who notwithstanding their End- 
less feuds with the Cossacks and the Tartar's, regarded 
these tribes as a convenienf*barrier against the Northern 
heiress of Byzantine Imperialism, and treated them 
accordingly. The struggle, however; was long and 
arduous. It was not until after a succession of wars, 
conducted, with various alternations of fortune (1677-81, 
1686-1702), that the great regenerator of Russia suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, by the capture of Azof and Tagan- 
rog* a temporary footing on the Euxine and a basis of 
operations for the fleet which Venetian shipwrights had 
constructed. Even these acquisitions,' intended to secure 
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to the Czar the key not only ‘ to his own house,’ but to 
the inheritance of the last of the Palosologi, had to be 
surrendered in 1711 by the peace of Falczy, when the 
Eussians were surrounded on the Pruth . Put the Turco- 
Tartar dominion on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea did not last long. It ceased when Eussian influence 
was firmly established on the Baltic. The heirs of Peter 
the Great were also the executors of his will. 

That this much talked of ‘ Will ’ was an 'invention 
devised by the official press of Paris in IBll, by order 
of Napoleon I., is a fact too indisputable to need further 
comment in these pages.‘ It is equally indisputable, 
liowever, tluf‘, Peter had designated the reconquest ot 
Azof to his confidential advisers as the next task to be 
achieved, and that his comprehensive intellect had 
already had visions of the establishment of Eussian 
supremacy on the Euxine, and the consequent posses 
sion of Constantinople as the ultimate object of Eussian 
policy. The ‘ ultimate object,’ we say, for a statesman 
of his astuteness must have known that a prize so high 
as this was not to be gained at one throw ; and that 
the subjection of Polish Lithuania, and the subjuga^ 
tion of the Cossacks and the Crim Tartars, were pre- 
vious stages necessary to tlm Eastern policy of Eussia. 
Article X. of the treaty of peace concluded ' in 1720 
between Eussia and the Porte abolislied the presents 
which the Czar had been obliged from time immemorial 
to ptiy ft) the Khan of the Crimea ; but Article XI ^ 
placed the ‘ rights and constitution of the royal republic 
—the perpetuation, in other words, of Polish anarchy- 
under the joint guarantee of the two contracting powers. 


* See U teriament de Pierre U Grand, by G. Berkholz. [The 
find this question treated as an ‘ historic doubt ’ by Mr. Thoms in the B 
temth Century y July, 1878, —tTb.] 
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So obvious, indeed, was the close connection between 
the great Eastern problem and the aims which Russia 
had before her on the Vistula and the shores of the 
Crimea, that clear-sighted Russian statesmen in the 
eighteenth century pursued without exception the line 
of policy prescribed by Peter. Field -Marshal MUnnich, 
the most active and talented of all the foreigners 
attracted to Russia by the ‘ great C^caj-,’ took the first 
opportunity that offered of continuing his system exactly 
as it stood. Whilst pointing out Constantinople to tlie 
Empress Anna as the ultimate goal of Russian states- 
manship, the nearer objects of his ambition coincided 
witli those of Peter the Great. By tli^ occupation of 
the neighbouring Polish territories, and the capture of 
Dantzig, he restored the former inlluenee of Russia over 
the internal affairs of the republic ; while the taking of 
Azof and Otschakof reopened to her the long-coveted 
road to the Black Sea. The latter town, it is true, was 
restored to the Turkisli possession by the peace of Bel- 
gi’ade (1739), and the Empress Anna renounced for tlie 
time the right of fortifying Azof and unfolding the Rus- 
sian flag on the shores of the Euxine. But forty years 
•later the victorious armies of Catherine II., led by 
Roiimanzow, succeeded in removing these obnoxious 
restrictions, and by the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji 
(July 16, 1774), a new pliase was ojiened in the Eastern 
policy of Russia. 

By this famous compact the Tartar peoples of the 
Kuban, the Budjak, and the Crimea, till then depen- 
dencies of Turkey, were declared completely free nations. 
Kertch, YenikaM, the Great and the Little Kabarda, 
were transferred to Russia. The princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia were placed, at least indirectly, under 
Russian protection, the Russian ambassador obtaining 
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the right of remonstrating with the Porte on their 
behalf” and the customary supply of troops from 
Georgia and Mingrelia was abolished for ever. Lastly, 
Article VII. contained a stipulation, the full significance 
of which was never understood at the tune, bwt which 
has proved far more important than most of the con- 
quests bargained for in the preceding paragraphs, iiie 
Article in question ran as follows 


The Sublime Porte promises to protect constantly the Chnstian 

religion and its churches. It also allows the Ministers of the Im- 
perial Court of Russia to make, on all occisions, representations to the 
Porte as well in fovour of the new church at Constantinople, men- 
tioned below in Article XIV., as on behalf of its officiating minis- 
ters- and promts to take such repi-esentations into due consideia- 
tion, as being made by a confidential functionary of a neighbouring 
and sincerely friendly power.* 


That this stipulation (which only eighty years later 
was interpreted in the sense of a Eussian protectorate 
over the Greek Church, as such) should have appeared 
to the Empress herself as only a very moderate conces- 
sion, was to be accounted for mainly by the high-soaring 
desiirns with which she had entered into the war with 
TurLy. Potemkin, the most intimate of Catherines 
advisers at that time, whom the national imagination ot 
Russia had magnified without any reason into a ‘giant 
and a type of national strength, had endeavoured ior 
years to persuade the Empress that she was called upon 
to achieve the highest object of the popular desire, anc 
to bring the task of Russia in the East to a final and 
victorious issue. The first step towards the achieve- 


» Article XIV. stipulated that Russia should he allowed to erect, m 
addition to the private chapel of the 

the Greek ritual at Galata in the street called ^n Ok'"’ ^ 
always he under the protection of the Russian Minister and secure 

all molestation and injury.’ 
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ment of this purpose was one which Peter the Great and 
MUnnich had regarded as the ultimate result of a long 
process of development, counting by tens, if not hun- 
dreds of years. Catherine’s was to be the mission and 
the power of planting tlie Greek Cross upon the Bos- 
phorus, of driving the Turks out of Constantinople and 
Europe, and of founding a Greek Empire ruled over by 
a Russian Grand-duke. Regardless of the astonishment 
with which all prudent statesmen around her listened to 
this anticipation, too early by a century, tlie ambitioiis 
Semiramis of the North had embraced with ardour this 
chimerical project of her favourite. Her flatterers, in 
the true spirit of their scheme, adopted a court dress 
in imitation of the Greek national costunA, the so-called 
Gretschanka. Over the eastern gate of the town of 
Cherson were inscribed the words : ‘ This road leads to 
Constantinople.’ The second grandson of the Empress 
was named Constantine, baptized according to the 
Greek and not the Russian rite, and surrounded with 
playmates of Greek origin. With truly feminine in- 
stinct, this princess of the house of Anhalt-Zerbst re- 
cognised that there was no surer way to win the hcaits 
• of her people, and to efface the memory of her German 
extraction, than to identify herself with the fulfilment of 
an idea which had slumlwed for centuries in the popu- 
lar mind, and was interwoven with the most chimerical 
fancies just because it had never reached a perfect and 
public recognition. It was quite immaterial whether 
Potemkin’s extravagant project could be realised or not , 
the mere fact of its avowal promised to ensure her the 
popularity she coveted so miicli at home, and glory and 
honour abroad. The notion of being able to liberate 
the Greeks from Turkish thraldom was welcomed by 
none so enthusiastically as by Voltaire, then the most 
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influential writer of tlie civilised world. ‘ J’ainierais 
inieux,’ wrote the philosopher of Ferney in 17/2 to his 
friend the crowned philosopher of Sans Souci, ‘ quo 
vous aidassiez rimperatrice ti chasser du Bosj^hore ces 
vilains Turcs, ces enncinis dcs beaux-arts, ces cteij^noirs 

de la belle Grece C’est parceque les Tiircs out 

de tres-bons blcs et point de beaux-arts, que je voulais 
vous voir partager la Turquie avec vos deux associes. ^ 
In exactly the same spirit Voltaire and his friends wrote 
to St. Petersburg ; and these opinions, together with the 
advice given by a Venetisin nobleman to Count Alexis 
OrlofT as to the chances of a rising among the Greeks, 
weighed far more with the Empress than the doubts ol 
her most experienced statesmen and generals. Since 
1765 Greece, Eoumelia, Thessaly, Macedonia, Monte- 
negro, and the islands of the Archipelago swarmed witli 
emissaries, who preached rebellion against the hatefvd 
Crescent, and promised Eussian support, Eussian money, 
and Eussian arms. In 1709 a formal treaty was con- 
cluded at Pisa between Orloff* and the chiefs of the 
warlike Mainotes. In February, 1770, Vice-Admiral 
Spiridow appeared at Cape Mazatlan with a fleet of 
nearly thirty sail. A few weeks later the Eussians and „ 
Greeks were masters of Patras and Navarino ; and on 
May 2, at a high mass celelarated before the altar of 
the mosque at Kolon, which had been hastily trans- 
formed into a Greek church, that famous, manifesto was 
read which declared that ‘ the orthodox and Holy 
Czarina and Empress, Catherine EE., will complete what 
her great pi’edecessor, the Emperor Peter, of glorious 
memory, and the Empress Anna, now resting with God, 

’ The answer given by Frederick the Great to this proposal is not 
without its interest. ‘ Les Grecs,’ he wrote, ‘ pour lesquels vous vous int(5- 
ressez si vivement, sont — dit on — si avilis, C(u ils ne m^ritent pas ctro 
libres.’ — (Euvres de Fr6devic le Gt\ xxiii. p. 265, 
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liave already attempted to perform.’ In a pompous 
proclamation, skilfully calculated to excite the Greek 
imagination, it was announced that the Empress had 
declared war against the Sultan, with the intention of 
conquering Constantinople and liberating the Greeks. 
Already’her victorious armies had defeated 600,000 
Turks. Tlie Greek nation should take up their weapons 
and trust to God and tlie Empress ; for this sacrifice 
there would be no lack of reward, either now or heie- 
after, since the Empress was resolved ricldy to recom- 
pense those who ‘ gave tokens of their obedience and 
showed themselves Avorthy of her protection. 

Brilliantly as this programme was ushered in by the 
naval victory won by Alexis Orlofi in Jui,^, 17/0, in the 
bay of Chesmc, its termination was of doubtful value for 
the reputation of the llussian name. Eussia was forced 
to abandon her Greek and Slavonic allies, in particular 
the brave Montenegrins, and to renounce her high-flown 
promises of Greek ascendency, as well as the coveted 
acquisition of Moldavia and Wallachia, which she had 
already treated as conquered provinces, added to^ the 
empire. Eor these losses the peace of Kutchuk-Kain- 
ardji offered no adequate compensation ; nor could it 
* countervail the painful impressions made throughout the 
civilised world by the news of the punishment inflicted 
by Turkey upon the Gre^fc allies of Eussia. The Em- 
press had good reason for thinking that the results of 
her ambitious policy were paid for dearly at the pi ice. 

The reasons, indeed, which had led to the conclusion 
of this treaty, and induced the Empress, at an eailiei 
stage, to renounce the vast scheme she had started witli, 
were of the very highest importance. In the face of an 
Austrian alliance with Turkey, Catherine had been 
forced in 1772 to abandon her scheme of Greek sovc- 
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reignty, and to pledge herself to maintain the indepen- 
dence of Moldavia and Wallachia. It was only on these 
conditions that Prince Kaunitz had consented to the 
first partition of Poland, which was of incomparably 
greater value, in regard even to the great Eastern pro- 
ject of Kussia, than all that could be gained in the Bos-' 
phorus or the ^gean. 

Eight years later, by means of the friendly relations 
contracted by Catherine with Joseph II., the second of 
those conditions was fulfilled which we have designated 
above as ‘ stages ’ towards the solution of the Eastern 
question. On April 4 (15), 1783, the Crimean Tartars 
were deprived of the remnant of their independence, and 
the Tauric peninsula was incorporated with the Russian 
Empire. The immediate effect of this was to make the 
Russians the potential masters of the Black Sea. To 
rest content, for the present, with this important result, 
and to abstain from further interference in Eastern 
affairs, was so simple and obvious a precept of political 
wisdom, that all the responsible advisers of Catherine 
were unanimous on that point ; and her refusal to 
accept their counsel was the greatest error she com- 
mitted in her reign. None but a political blunderer 
like the ‘ giant ’ Potemkin, as reckless as he was void of 
conscience, could have advised the Empress, even before 
her work in Poland was completed, and in the midst of 
the exertions rendered necessary by the second and third 
partitions of that country, to compromise the more 
extensive interests of Russia in the East, by preparations 
for another war with Turkey, and to force the Porte to 
declare hostilities in August 1787. It is true that 
Suworoffs bravery and superior generalship remedied 
the mischief which Potemkin’s cowardice and incapacity 
had caused. It is true that Russia, by the treaty of 
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Jassy, in the autumn of 1792, extended once more her 
south-eastern frontier. But these results were more 
than counterbalanced by the financial embarrassments 
into which Catherine had plunged the empire, and 
which she bequeathed as a damnosa hcereditas to her 
'successors ; they paved the way to difficulties which have 
lasted to our days and are not yet entirely overcome. 

As our object is not to give a history of the Eastern 
policy of Kussia, we may stop, so far as wars and treaties 
are concerned, at the peace of Jassy. By the annihilation 
of the Tartar rule in the Crimea, and the destruction of 
the Polish-Lithuanian State, the barriers between Russia 
and Turkey were removed, and the politicians of St. 
Petersburg conducted to the threshold oft an enterprise 
which the Muscovite Grand-dukes had looked upon as 
the final goal of national policy. Catherine had not 
merely put aside the obstacles to the development of 
Russian power towards the south and south-west, but 
had attracted once more the national attention to those 
aims which, in the miseries of Tartar domination and the 
agonies of civil war, had been wellnigh forgotten. The 
Grasco-Slavonic alhance against Turkey, which began 
^in 1770, was an event which made an epoch in the his- 
tory of the world, and prepared the way for the great 
revolutions of the eightqgnth century. Russia herself 
was stirred to her innermost depths by the news of the 
heroic exploits of Roumanzow and Suworoff. The stories 
of the lofty schemes of the Taurian (Potemkin), of the 
proud inscription over the gate of the newly-conquered 
Cherson, and of the noble intention of the Mother-Czarina 
to purge those ‘ holy places ’ to which Russia owed the 
blessings of Christianity and of civilisation, from the 
abominations of the infidels, and to free tlieir brethren 
in the faith who dwelt on the Bosphorus and the 
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Danube, from the yoke of those ‘ Bussurmanny,’ whom 
tradition had taught them to regard as the worst ene- 
mies and oppressors of Holy Russia — all these stories had 
penetrated to the huts of the Russian peasants, and had 
(piickened their feelings of patriotism to the core. 
Ancient popular traditions, surrounded by thd halo of 
sanctity, were conjured up afresh by the proclamation 
to the Greeks and by the tidings of the victories of 
Suworoff and Weissmann. Hopes and desires were kin- 
dled, the very vagueness and indistimhness of which 
served to implant them more permanently-jn the popu- 
lar mind, and which promised, even if slowly and at a 
late season, to bear some fruit. These moral effects 
were chiefly in‘the mind of Admiral TchitchagofI, when, 
after the conclusion of the peace of Bucharest in July, 
1812 , he wrote these memorable words to M. von 
Stourdza, the first Russian governor of the newly-annexed 
Bessarabia : — ‘ I recommend you, as the administrator of 
Bessarabia, to attra('.t the attention of the neighbouring 
peoples to that province, by making its inhabitants 
happy. The late war had raised great hopes among 

these populations. . . . The Bulgarians, the Moldavians, 

the Wallacliians, the Servians — all seek a fatherland. 
You can help them to find one.’ 


CHArTER XII. 


THK RUSSIAN POPULAR VIEW OP THE EASTERN QUESTION 
• [continued). 

Greek influence on the early Russian Churcli— Hostility between the White 
and Illack clergy — Pjastern orthodoxy and tho Russian National (church 
—Byzantine tendencies of the higher clergy— Spiritual affinity witli the 
East— Idea of ethnological unity— Greek jealousy of Slav predominauco 
—The Greek-Bulgarian Church conflict— Decision of ^e Russian Synod 
—Recent Origin of Slavo-natiouality— The movement of 187C. 

During tlie first half-century of tlie Christian era in 
liussia, the QEciiinenical patriarch was the recognised 
head of the Russian Church, and most of the higher 
ecclesiastical offices in tliat country were filled by 
Greeks. With only two exceptions, all the ' Metropo- 
litans of Kieff and Russia,’ up to the time of the esta- 
blishment of the Tartar dominion in the thirteenth 
j?entury, had been Greeks, nominated by the Patriarch 
on an understanding with the Grand-duke that, in case 
they should not answer tjje latter’s expectations, they 
should be again deposed. The bishops, holding office 
under this Metropolitan, and appointed on his recom- 
mendation by the Grand-duke, were as a rule Russians, 
but it can easily be understood that they adopted the 
views and habits of life of their Greek primate, and 
gravitated like him towards Constantinople. Nor was 
this a matter of surprise, when Greek origin determined 
all pretensions to higher civilisation and general respect ; 
'when the influence of the CEcumcnical Patriarch formed 
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the only counterpoise to the absolute power of the 
Eussian rulers ; and when the Greek Nonaocanon was 
the basis of Eussian ecclesiastical law, the standard 
that governed the episcopal administration of justice, 
and the fountain of tlie privileged jurisdiction of the 
clergy — the most important privilege they enjoyed. 
The secular clergy alone— the inferior or ‘ White’ clergy 
as tliey were called — possessed a strictly national 
Eussian character. They had a right to marry ; but in 
return were excluded from all the higher dignities, and 
ranked but low in popular esteem, besides being the 
absolute dependents of their monastic superiors — the 
‘ Black ’ or regular clergy. 

The antagonistic relations existing for ages between 
these two classes of ecclesiastics brought about the na- 
tural result that the monastic clergy attached the utmost 
importance to their connection with the Greek motlier- 
Church and its head, the CEcumenical Patriarch, and 
systematically strove to invest the Byzantine hierarchi(;al 
system, concealed as it was from the popular eye, with 
a mysterious halo of sanctity and awe. On their con- 
nection with this Church, to which such attributes of 
superior authority were ascribed, they fo\inded tlieir. 
claims to their own exceptional position. Whoever 
wished to attain a higher pssition in the hierarchy at 
home, must have paid at least one visit to Constantinople 
and the monastery of Mount Athos, have received tlie 
blessing of the ‘ Patriarch of the World,’ and have 
brought away with him a Byzantine relic. So potent 
was the attraction of ‘ New Eome,’ that Metropolitan: , 
who had waited for years to become chief pastor of then* 
Church, laid down that dignity in the evening of their 
life, and returned to the seat of their mother-Churcli, 
to acquire a higher degree of holiness. 
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The immediate connection with Constantinople and 
the subjection of the Eiissian Church to the (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, ceased with the yearl44G. ^Already some 
years before tlie annihilation of the Greek Empire and 
the submission of the Patriarch to the Turkish yoke, 
Grand-duke Vassily, the Blind, ordered tlie Bishop of 
Ejasan, a Eussian by birth, to be elected Metropolitan 
by the Eussian episcopal assembly, and this proceeding 
became the rule after the Ml of Constantinople. Boris 
Godunow (1598-1605) went a step fartlier : he made 
use of tlie embarrassments of the Eastern Church to 
obtain, through the mediation of the Patiiaich of 
Antioch, the assent of the Council of the Eastern Church 
to the establishment of a Eussian patriarchate, the right 
of appointment to which was vested in the Czar. But 
it was exactly the loosening of the formal connection 
between the Eussian Church and the (Ecumenical see 
which tightened the moral bond of union between 
Eussian monasticism and Byzantium. The farther the 
absolute sway of the Czar extended, and the more 
directly his influence was exerted upon the Church and 
the clergy, the more longingly did the clergy look back 
•upon the days when they were independent of the tem- 
poral power and, as subordinates of a hierarchy outside 
the limits of the empire, ipere free from the arbitrary 
dominion of the Czar. 

Hand-in-hand with these hierarchical or, as the 
modern phrase has it, ultramontane — tendencies of 
the higher clergy, went a passionate hatred of every- 
thing that came from the West and was connected with 
Western European civilisation. Had not the more en- 
lightened Czars turned their attention chiefly towards 
this ^ West,’ and by the help of immigrants from that 
quarter endeavoured to disturb the sacred and time- 
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honoured customs of their fathers ? The Russians, 
like the Greeks, persecuted the Papacy witli redoubled 
hatred for having taken advantage of the troubles at 
Byzantium, to urge the union of the Eastern and the 
Romish Churches. On tlie Moskwa and on , the Bos- 
phorus it was told with horror liow the Romish heretics 
had assisted tlie truculent Sultan, the hereditary enemy 
of the only one true faith, at tlie capture of the Holy 
City, and how the ‘ prince of lies of the Western Church, 
since the downfall of the ‘ New Rome ’ (Constantinople), 
was about to stretcli out his heretical hands towards 
the ‘ third Rome ’ (Moscow).* 

The events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
contributed ^naterially to strengthen this conviction 
that ‘ light could only come from the East.’ The union 
of the Greek and Romish Churches, completed in Wliite 
and Red Russia, but rejected throughout the empire 
at large ; the ascendency of the Czar, which had been 
steadily increasing since the schism of the Old Believers ; 
and, lastly, the abolition of the Russian patriarchate 
by Peter the Great, and this sovereign’s evident partiality 
to Western influences, necessarily excited the longing 
for the good old times, and stimulated the Byzantinc- 
tendencies of the clergy all the more because the Greek 
Church retained a position o#* far greater independence 
than the Russian. The Turkish conquest and the decline 
of the old Roman Empire of the East in no way lessened 
the authority of the patriarchate of Constantinople ; 
on the contrary, they rather increased it. Had not the 
Divan systematically aimed at making this prince of 

1 The Patriarch of Moscow, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centurief’, 
occupied the third rank of dignity in the Greek Church. The Patnarchs of 
Constantinople and Alexandria alone took precedence of him. Antioch tof)k 
the fourth place and Jerusalem the fifth. 
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the Church the head over all Eastern Cliristians, and 
thereby making him responsible for their obedience? 
No wonder that the higher clergy in Russia clung with 
zeal to the old connection with ‘ New Rome,’ and con- 
tinually* reminded their faithful people that the deli- 
verance of the centre of the true ancient and ajmstolic 
Clinrch was the most sacred of all the duties of the 
orthodox. In pro])ortion as the State busied itself 
with the task of Europeanising Russia and of introduc- 
ing the political system of the West, the more zealously 
did the clergy endeavour to maintain their old connec- 
tion with the Christian East. 

Thus the idea of the unity of the Eastm-n Church and 
faith appears as the most mighty of all Those agencies 
which in former centuries impelled Russia’s ‘ ])rogress to 
the East.’ ‘ Moscow, the third Rome ’ — in this phrase, 
first used by Roris Godunow, is contained the Q^uintes- 
sence of all which, according to ccclesiastico-national 
views, was to constitute the task of Russia in the East. 
A union of race with the Slav inhabitants of theRalkans, 
the Western and Southern Slavs, was hardly mooted 
until far into the present century. These tribes came 
• into account, in the Russia of Alexander I. and during 
tile early days of Nicholas, solely as brethren of the 
faith, not as brethren of*the same race. The interest 
taken by the Russian Church and nation in the Gieek 
War of indepeftdence (1821—29) differed in no I’espect 
from that which tliey had manifested some yeais eailiei 
in the revolt of the Servians, their kinsmen in race, 
under Kara George and Milosch. In both cases alike, 
the objects of their sympathy were the orthodox sons 
of the Holy Eastern Church ; the question was scarcely 
an ethnological one at all. No doubt the establishment 
of an independent kingdom of Greece marked an entirely 
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new phase in the policy of the government at St. Peters- 
burg, but of this change the Eussian pubhc remained 
'completely ignorant. It was only quite recently that 
even the most highly-cultivated portion of Eussian 
society learned the ' possibility of a conflict .between 
Eussian and Greek interests, on the Bosphorus, and of 
Greek -aspirations for the reconquest of Constantinople 
being guided by the thought of ultimate emancipation 
from Eussian tutelage. ' 

The origin of the National party of mocjern Eussia — 
the Slavophils, as they are called — dates, as is well known, 
from between 1835 and 1840. About the same time 
the first Panslavist ideas and aspirations began to stir in 
the bosom of Slavism in Austria. Before then, religious 
sympathies had formed the only bond of union between 
that country and Eussia. It was not until between 
1840 and 1860, and. then only within a limiited circle, 
that the belief in the existence of common Slav interests 
gained ground in Eussia, and the traditional sympathy 
of the nation for their ‘ brethren in the faith, who were 
languishing under the yoke of the unbehevers,’ became 
intermixed with views of national Slavism, and gradually 
extended from the Turkish to the Austrian Slavs. Tlie •' 
Hungarian campaign of the summer of 1849 added 
something to this result, by brffiging the Eussian soldiers 
for the first time in contffet with people who made the 
sign of the,preek ^osa> spoke an idiom kindred to the 
Eus&ian, and nevertheless were neither Eussian nor 
Turkish subjects. More than this, however, it was im- 
possible to expect, so long- as Panslavism, from its re- 
volutionary* origin, was. outlawed by official Eussia; 
Bakunin, its most ardent chaippion, stigmatised as a 
‘ traitor to the State ; ’ and .the Slav Congress at Prague 
disliked and ignoted in high quarters. It is only since 
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^e” close^f tte (|tameaii War, and the commencement 
of the new era ushered in by the accession of Alexan- 
der II., that Panslavist ideas have acquired a larger held 
for their display, and begun to play a part in politics. 
A real significance has been given to them only within 
the last few years. Even at this day the, enthusiasm of 
Eussians for their brethren of race beyond the frontiers 
of the empire is only a kind of pastime or plaything — 
a modern liberal garb for the ancient and deep-rooted 
interest which the Orthodox nation really took in her 
orthodox brethren in the faith, and which the clergy — 
especially the monastic portion, who are still imbued at 
the present day with this Byzantine ‘ Ultramontanism ’ — 
have consciously and intentionally nurtui'Id. The first 
Slavophils themselves were ecclesiastical zealots, de- 
votees of Byzantine patristicism, and enthusiasts for that 
form of ultra-orientaUsm which they called Russian civi- 
lisation. For these reasons they were little inclined to 
discriminate between the politico-national and the eccle- 
siastical conceptions pf the Eastern question, or to re- 
cognise a contradiction of interests between the two. 

As regards, however, the policy of the Russian 
iJabinet, this contradiction has been acknowledged formore 
than half a century. The days, when all the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula, belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, felt themselves to be members of an undivided 
community, have long gone by. Ever’since the kingdom 
of*Greece was established, the Greeks — Hellenic as well 
as those living in Turkey — have distinguished their own 
from Russian interests as clearly as Russian diplomatists 
have distinguished between the Slavonic and non-Sla- 
vonic members of the ‘ Orthodox fiation.’ According tp 
the views of the Hellenic Greeks, R is riot Russia, nor yet 
Slavism, but the kingdom of Grpece, which is the pre- 
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destined heir to the ‘ sick man.’ They are naturally 
pleased to accept Kussia’s help in the struggle for freedom 
against the common enemy ; but the fruits of this cam- 
paign they mean to keep for themselves. Eussia, on 
her part, makes the most of the fact that the gnormous 
majority of ‘ Orthodox ’ Christians, south of the Danube, 
are of Slav descent, and that the Greeks form an aristo- 
cratic minority. Hence, she argues, no ]-eason whatever 
would exist, when the Slavs in those i-egions. are once 
freed from their Turkisli oppressors, to subject them to 
Greek dominion and expo.se tliem to tlie danger of being 
gradually Hellenicised. 

This long existing conflict of interests first occupied 
public attentmn only nine years ago, wlien the (Ecume- 
nical Patriarch called upon the authorities of tlie Russian 
Church to arbitrate in the ecclesiastical dispute in Bul- 
garia. For a long while the Bulgarians, weary of the 
dominion of the Greek priesthood and of services con- 
ducted in the Greek tongue, had demanded to have 
bishops, priests, and forms of ritual belonging to their 
own language and their own nationality ; and when tlie 
patriarchate refused them this, they liad obtained leave 
from the Porte to constitute a Bulgarian exarchate,' 
nominally subject to the Patriarch, but tolerably inde- 
pendent as regards its own iffiernal affairs. In this dis- 
pute, conducted with extreme acrimony by the partisans 
of Slavo-National principles, Russia sided with the Bul- 
garians, and adhered firmly to their cause, although, by 
so doing, she lost all the sympathy of the intelligent 
Greek party and their ambitious princes of the Chiucli. 
The decision of the ecclesiastical synod at St. Petersburg 
was governed by the advice of the ambassador Ignatiefl 
and the wishes of the government, who attached far 
greater importance to an alliance with Slavism in Turkey 
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than to the favourable opinion of the Greek element, 
which had long been looked ujion at St. Petersburg as a 
pretentious and intriguing rival. Guided by the influ- 
ence of the press and of the Slavo-National party, wliicli 
had gradually attained some im])ortance, that part of 
the Russian nation who took any interest at all in public 
affairs expressed their concurrence with the decision of 
the government. Among the high Russian clergy, on 
the contrary, opinions were divided, and voices were not 
wanting wliich openly proclaimed approval of the posi- 
tit)n taken by the Greek hierarchy, and condemned the 
vote of the synod in favour of tlie Bulgarians. 

The sum total of the above consideratJbns points to 
the conclusion that the idea of freeing the ‘ holy city,’ 
from which Russia received Christianity, and tlie belief 
in tlie right of inheritance, supposed to have been trans- 
ferj'ed from the second tt) the ‘ third Rome,’ were popular 
among the Russian nation long before anything precise 
was known about the Slav nationality of their persecnited 
Orthodox bretliren. The Slavo-National idea, viewed as 
an independent factor i}i the Eastern policy of Russia, 
dates, as we have said, from very recent days. It is an 
additional impulse, but by no means the only one, to be 
taken into account when estimating the force of the 
movement which has agitated the Russian people since 
the summer of ]^876. As regards tlie educated classes 
of society and the zeal with which they have taken this 
agitation in hand, the solidarity of Slav interests is a 
matter, no doubt, of some importance. But the real 
strength of the popular movement is to be sought else- 
where ; it lies in the ecclesiastical jiast of Russia. 

At the same time we must carefully consider the 
fact, that a movement, like that of 1876, initiated as it 
was essentially by the nation itself, must have possessed 
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for Kussiaiis all the charms of novelty. In a country 
where for centuries the government had been evei-ytlung 
and society nothing, the eflect produced was that cl 
ma‘nc, when the nation first felt itself to be the standaii - 
bearer of the policy pursued by the government, ami 
social forces, which had formerly jilayed only a subordi- 
nate part, appeared at the head of a great popular 
movement. All the countless malcontents and Libcia . 
who came to the fore after 1860, and seemed for a while 
to be masters of tlie situation, but who were 
a^ain from notice after the suppression ol the 1 o is i 
iirsurreetion, now gained fre.sh scope and an unexpected 
opportunity fiir displaying their influence and activiU, 
by this agitation for a direct interference of Lussia on 
behalf of the Servians and the Western Slavs. National 
and liberal tendencies, moreover, so long intimately con- 
nected in Russia, now made common cause, and coni- 
bined to recover lost ground and to play into eacli 
other’s hands. For the press of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, in particular, disregarded for years, and we - 
„i<rh discredited, the opportunity for self-assertion and 
declamation which was offered by the Servian war wa-s 
of incalculable value. At last a subject had been foiim. 
which could command universal interest and sympathj , 
which liad power to charm*bven the lowest classes o 
the people ; which was sure to enlist the approbation o 
the cdergy ; and which could serve as an agreeable an 
not too perilous means for criticising the action of 
government. 
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CHAPTER XlII. 

TIIK WAR AND THE DYNASTY. 

« 

Iiiflueiico of forei^m wars on domestic policy— AWolutist system of Nicholas 
—The (hdmean Wav and its lessons- National humiliation and popular 
discontent- Reaction after the Polish revolt of IBOS-t/ontralisation 
and ' National Development Bnssian parties and the Turkish War- 
Authors and origin of the war — The Moscow Nationalists and the 
Servian insurrection— Triumph of Panslavistic doctines— The so-called 
Russian popular movement — Ivan Aksakoif and the Czars speech at the 
Kremlin — Aspirations of the Moscow National party Expectations 
founded on the war— Constitutionalism and revolution. 

Since tlie great Napoleonic invasion of 1812, the foieign 
Avars carried on by lliissiaii monarch s have nevei failed 
to exercise a permanent and penetrating influence upon 
the internal policy of the State and the development of 
national life. Until then, and in fact e\er since the 
days of Peter the Great, the external afhiirs of the 
• empire had passed by Avithout leaving any trace among 
the mass of tlie nation. But in 1812, Avhat Alexandei 
Herzen aptly calls the ‘ 8t. Petersburg period of Rus- 
sian history came at lengtli to an end ; and Moscoaa^, 
the ‘ first city -of Holy Russia,’ became for a slioiT but 
eventful epoch tlie centre of the national life, awakened 
from its long sleep. The firebrands of Rostoptchin 
kindled for a while the slumbering sparks of Russian 
patriotism, and made Russians feel proud of their country. 
This sentiment, however, was short-lived, and changed 
into a cosmopolitan enthusiasm for freedom and the 
welfare of peoples, when the officers of 1814 and 1815 
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returned from Germany and France. ‘ It was impos- 
sible, after the excitement of the national war and the 
glorious marcli through a liberated Europe, to go back 
at once to the dull monotony of despotism at St. Peters- 
burg.’ Rash attempts to import institutions of Western 
Europe into Russia, sucli as those of tlie military con- 
spirators of the ‘ Nortli ’ and ‘ South ’ under Pestel and 
RylejelF, and the foolish insm-rectionists of December 
1825, liad to ])ay, it is true, tlie full jienalties of defeat. 
But the seeds of change, then scattered, were not lost ; 
the soil they fell on was unbroken, but wa'Sall the more 
fertile for that reason. Whilst outwardly, for full 
thirty years, there reigned the })erfect stillness of the 
tomb, and tlie government, discarding altogether the 
civilising traditions of Peter the Great, ruled more ab- 
solutely than ever, a revolution was ])reparing in the 
heart of Russian society, — a revolution wliich was 
silently maturing and developing the impressions re- 
ceived between 1812 and 1815, and as])iring in every 
sphere of life to reverse the objects of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Towards the end of this period it seemed, indeed, as 
if the government would hold their own against the, 
Liberals at home as tliey had done with Europe abroad 
The absolutism of tlie Czar r«fiched its climax with the 
Hungarian campaign of 1849. Henceforth, those in 
the Imperial camp looked upon it as a. settled thing, 
that Russia had only to continue in the path she had 
taken to become the mistress of the world, and to lay 
Europe prostrate ‘ at the feet of His Majesty,’ just as, in 
the language of Prince Paskevitch, she had done Avith 
conquered Hungary. The emperor’s hatred of every- 
thing savouring of reform or freedom of initiative ren- 
dered him incapable at length of discerning his own 
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responsibilities. The three several projects for relieving 
the oppressed condition of the peasantry were ‘ shelved ’ 
among the public archives. The most absurd abuses 
of military and civil administration were pronounced 
sacred, ^nd declared to be integral parts of the conser- 
vative system which was supposed to have accomplished 
sucli ‘ grand results.’ 

The days of these ‘ results ’ were numbered, how- 
ever, eveji before the Eastern complications after 1850 
culminated in the Crimean War. Was not the gigantic 
collapse of Russia in this contest mainly due to the fatal 
influence which tlie apparent triumph of the Hungarian 
campaign had exercised upon the mind of the autocrat 
and the views of his myrmidons ? ThJy had talked 
themselves into a state of self-complacency and an 
arrogance of infallibility which excluded any serious 
preparation for the war. If only the Czar remained 
firm, they said, Europe would once more have to submit 
to the will of Russia. On the other hand, the small 
but influential number of evdtivated Russians, who clung 
firmly to the traditions of 1812 and 1825, entertained 
very different thoughts at the prospect of the coming 
•struggle. At the very outset of the war, they maintained 
that the real salvation of Russia depended on the failure 
of an enterprise undeifliken in sucli immeasurable 
ignorance of tlieir own and foreign resources. In spite 
of their genuine patriotic grief at the fall of Sebastopol 
and the misfortunes of its heroic garrison, they held 
quietly but unyieldingly to their conviction, that the 
true welfare of the Russian nation had nothing to fear 
from the victories of the allies at Inkermann and the 
Tchernaya, and that the capture of the Russian Sara- 
gossa would prove of greater service to Russia herself 
than to those who had stormed the Malakoff. 
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The succeeding twenty years of Russian history 
liave been so indissolubly connected with the experi- 
ences of the Crimean War, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge further on this point. With the humiliation ot 
national defeat came an awakening from the dreams of 
optimism, and a sense of dissatisfaction with the past. 
Up to the Polisli insurrection of 1863 nothing passed 
for any value in official as well as non-official circles 
but Avhat was opposed to tlie old system, anvl recom- 
mended itself, or appeared to recommend itself, as a 
])rotest against its errors and vices. But after I860 
the fashion of reform began to pall, and a certain 
reaction again set in. The system of centralisation, 
])ursued by the government of Nicholas, was condoned, 
and even patronised to some extent, by the prominent 
leaders of ])ul)lic opinion as the means best fitted for 
the establishment and furtheran(;e of ‘ trud national 
development.’ With a view to eliminate as speedily as 
possible the Polish, German, Swedo-Finnish and other 
foreign elements of the western half of the empire, the 
Government, which from 1858 to 1863 had been 
watched with constant suspicion and thwarted at every 
step, was once more entrusted for a time witli absolute 
power, and allowed to exercise it without limit in the 
department of foreign policy. Not, indeed, that this 
absolute power was granted irrevocably, or intended as 
unconditional. Young Russia, standing, as it wc'i'c, 
upon the ruins of Nicholas’s system and the disastrous 
experiences of 1854—55, still claimed the right of detei- 
mining her own destinies, and of having a voice in the 
foreign policy of the government, so far, at least, as 
seemed necessary in the interests of her internal deve- 
lopment. This claim had been dormant for a time and 
for a definite purpose, but it had not been finally 1 e- 
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iiounced ; and the strongest proof of its vitality was 
afforded by the events which accompanied the recent re- 
opening of difficulties in the East. The declaration of 
war against Turkey, on April 24, 1877, was the act not 
of the gsvernment of St. Petersburg, but of the Russian 
nation. It was essentially the product of the internal 
policy pursued by Alexander II. since 186.S and 1864. 
Domestic considerations liad at least quite as large a 
share in •unchaining the anti-Turkish jiassions of the 
Russian people as the ancient ambition to raise the Greek 
ci’oss upon the Mosque of St. Sophia, or the modern 
Paiislavistic theories of concentrating all Slavonic power 
in the hands of Russia. ^ 

At the outbreak of this war with Turkey, Russian 
society was divided into four entirely distiiu’t and 
strongly delineated groups. The was the govern- 
ment and its immediate adherents, who recognised the 
emperor’s will as the supreme law, and the preservation 
of traditional forms of state and society as the sum and 
substance of all political wisdoni. To this group the 
independent 'statesmen of St. Petersburg, who inclined 
to European views, attached themselves rather frf)m 
•necessity than from preference. The second was the 
great National party, enlarged far beyond its original 
dimensions. At its head* were Prince Tcherkasski, the 
Civil Commissioner of the Grand-duke Nicholas; Ivan 
Aksakoff, the President of the Moscow Society of Bene- 
volence (formerly the Slav Committee) ; Katkoff, the 
editor of the ‘ Moscow Gazette Prince Meschtcherski, 
the contributor to the ‘ Graschdanin ; the journalists 
Illowaiski and Orest MUller, and others of lesser note. So 
numerous were the adherents of this party in the army, 
and among the younger civil officials and the clergy, 
that it was easy to carry along with it the great mass 
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of the mercantile class, who were more or less unedu- 
cated, and to inspire the rural population with a sincere 
and unselfish enthusiasm for the Slavo-Christian cause. 
The third group was the Socialistic-Revolutionary party, 
whose principles were directly opposed to those of the 
Nationalists, though their ‘ circles’ came in contact with 
those of their opponents. Just as there are Panslavists 
and National enthusiasts whose views of the National State 
organisation of the future are decidedly tinctured with 
Socialism, or at any rate start with the presumption of a 
pure democracy ; so also not a few are to be found among 
the Socialists and Nihilists, who, like Bakunin, rave for 
the holy alliance of all emancipated peoples, and for the 
establishment^of a Slavonic State, reaching from the 
Volga to the western frontier of Bohemia. With these 
Socialists the more advanced Nationalists (for there arc 
also Nationalists, of course, of an essentially Conserva- 
tive mould) were and still are allied — much more closely 
than their leaders had either imagined or desired — by a 
common hatred of tlie existing State system and its 
representatives, and by the common hope of a revolu- 
tion in favour of government by the masses. Fourthly, 
and far removed from the arena where the government , 
party, the Nationalists, and the Radicals fought out 
their rivalries, came the Fiwos, the Germans of the 
Baltic provinces, and the Poles. These, as separatists 
and people of foreign race {Inorodzi), were hated l)y 
the ruling parties, and unceasingly calumniated and 
attacked ; but in spite of the aggression of the Greek 
Church and the increasing stringency of Russian admi- 
nistration, they preserved that social superiority wliich 
made them the really ruling element of the population 
in the western half of the empire. Separated from 
each other, though they were, by differences of religion 
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and nationality ; agitated in Poland and Lithuania by 
cai’efully-nursed ideas of revolution ; trained by habit on 
the Baltic to tire out and finally to checkmate their 
opponents by a persistent attitude of passive resistance, 
and tolerably well protected in Fiidand by an excellent 
constitution — these ‘ Inorodzi,’ with all their mutual 
isolation and hostility, were unanimous on one point. 
They all agreed in the conviction that the triumph of the 
Russian National party would mean their own ruin, atid 
that the further extension of its influence and power must 
be combated at any price and with all the means at 
their disposal. 

The wai- itself was the work of the second and third 
of the groups above described ; it wal delayed for 
nearly a year by the first. The fourth group, consist- 
ing, as we have seen, of foreign elements, has either had 
no voice in it at all, or — as has happened here and 
there in Poland — has secretly added fuel to the flame, 
with a view to o-aining some advantage from the sub- 
sequent confusion. Tlie Court and Iiiglier bureau- 
cracy were against the war from the beginning, for 
they dreaded the newly-created institutions of tlie State 
.being put to their proof, and saw clearly enough that 
victory no less than defeat might endanger the ruling 
system they represented.^ With the exception of some 
ladies of the upper classes, who were the creatures 
of priestly influence, and a few military men, anxious 
for war as a means of promotion, people of rank and 
station set their faces against the movement kindled by 
the Servian war and the bands of Russian volunteers in 
that campaign. In these circles the names of Tclier- 
nayefi* and Komaroff were mentioned only with indigna- 
tion and contempt ; and the rhapsodies of the press about 
the Slavonic mission of Russia were quoted as a proof 
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that the so-called National cause was simply a screen for 
the nhschief-mahingof the old demagogues. The abso- 
lute necessity of peace, on political, financial, and mili- 
tary grounds, and the certainty that the outcry for war 
would cease the moment tlie mouths of its rnof^t blatant 
advocates were stopped, were facts as thoroughly un- 
derstood in these quarters as on the Exchange at St. 
Petersburg, or even by those foreign journalists and 
correspondents who clung to the old fiction that in 
Russia the State and the Government were, synonymous. 
So om})hatic was the disapproval of the Servian revolt, 
expressed by the ruling circles at the capital during the 
winter of 1876—77, that the Moscow Nationalists for- 
mally renounced their hope of an understanding with 
Prince Gortchakoff, and joined with the volunteers who, 
on their return from the Timok, were treated with 
marked disfavour and forbidden to wear their Servian 
uniforms, in protesting against the government for 
deserting the sacred traditions of Russia. 

Notwithstanding all this, the annihilation of the 
Servian army gave the signal for the issue of that ulti- 
matum by whic!) Prince Gortchakoff for the first time 
quitted the European concert. While the Emperoc 
Alexander was inveighing most harshly against Servia, 

' he was forced to mobilise h.i!f of his army to continue 
the very work which Servia had begun. Ostensibly, 
indeed, the subsequent action of Russia Rad no connec- 
tion whatever with the Servian insurrection. But in 
reality, and as everyone at Moscow and St. Petersburg 
knew, it was just those battles fought between the 
Danube and the Timok which had roused the warlike 
temper of the Russians, and compelled the Czar to tin 
most painful and difficult resolution of his life. 

As regards the objects of the National party, in pio 
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moting this clamour for public interveutiou on behalf of 
the conquered Servians, no doubts whatever coidd exist. 
With all their vehement protestations of uidimited devo- 
tion to the Emperor and his ‘ sacred ’ will, they were 
forced at times and in the heat of discussion to confess 
tliat the war tliey wished for was simply the logical result 
of the principle they had proclaimed during the Polisli 
insurrection, and that victory meant to tliein the crown- 
ing of thp National edifice begun by Alexander II. Tlie 
Poles and Germans had been suppressed, and the new- 
born energies of llussian nationality had been aroused 
l)y the abolition of serfdom. Necessity, tlierefore, de- 
niauded that tlie old system, founded on foreign influ- 
ence, should be swept away, and the requisite scope 
aflorded for the awakened vigour of the natit)n. Tlie 
fortunes of Italy and Germany liad taught their Pussiau 
countrymen that freedom and national unity were only 
different names for the same thing. Eor llussia to be 
truly free and to dix’ect her own destinies, she must follow 
the example set before her, and solve the Slav question 
as her peculiar interests dictated. ‘ Itussian life,’ they 
said, ‘ has acquired a new meaning and jnirport. It 
• can only acquire new forms by expanding itself to em- 
brace the collective vitality of Slavdom. Thus only 
will Bussia gain the po#er of stifling the elements of 
Boraanism and Geiunanism, which have invaded her 
frontiers, and • of erecting on those frontiers a firm 
bulwark against the “ eastern advance ” of Germany, 
doubly dangerous since the victories of 1806 and 1870.’ 
If the government, they went on to argue, has really 
used aright the absolute power entrusted to them by 
the emancipated Bussian people, and conscientiously 
fulfilled their duties of reform, no doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the victory of the Bussian arms, and even 
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the danger of a European alliance in favour of the Porte 
need not be feared. But if, on the other hand, the 
present machinery of government should prove inefficient 
for this task ; if, even after twenty years of peace, it 
should be unable to stand the test of a larger war, then 
it Avould be high time to reorganise the State from toj) 
to bottom, and entrust its administration to new and 
more capable hands. ‘ Russia must know her own 
condition ; she must learn whether she can Oount on 
those promises being fulfilled which were' made to her 
during the critical days of 1861 and I860— 64. Tlie 
time for waiting and fair promises is past. Our Slav 
brethren beyond Russia have invoked us to fulfil our 
historic mission. We must show that we have known 
liow to make good use of the years of respite since the 
Crimean War ; and that, after overc’oming our enemies at 
home, we have learned how to conquer our enemies 
abroad. The abolition of serfdom, the annihilation of 
Polish nationality, and tlie removal of German influence 
have been useful and im])ortant, but only as preliminaiy 
measures, as means to an end. The tnoment has come 
to gather in the harvest, and to store it in the garner.’ 

Such were the views and language of the Natioji- 
aiists on the war they had so ^trenuously urged. And 
they shaped their conduct accordingly. It was in vain 
that the official press continued to pointy to the danger 
of a south Slavonic movement of Servian volunteers inde- 
pendent of Russia, and insisted on the necessity of giving 
to the Austrian cabinet a pledge of the moderation and 
unselfishness of the Imperial Government, by suppress- 
ing the aspirations of Bulgaria. At all such repre- 
sentations the Nationalists merely shrugged their 
shoulders. ‘What our native Pitts and Rouhers pi ate 
about our considerations for Austria and Europe, wrote 
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Prince Meschtcherski early in 1877 to the ‘ Grasch- 
danin,’ ‘ may be left to foreign newspaper writers to 
consider. We knew long ago what to think of such 
talk. The triumph of the present union of the Czar and 
I, his peopje has taught us some plain truths with regard 
‘ to the Petersburg camarilla. We have learned, in the 
first place, that it is useless for the conduct of our 
State affairs ; secondly, that it is absolutely powerless ; 
thirdly, that its chief weapons have been lies and 
calumnies against the Russian ])eople ; and, fourthly, 
that the policy of these men consisted in offending both 
the Czar and the people, and representing the national 
discontent at the humiliation of the emperor as a sym- 
ptom of a revolutionary temper. This party, which 
has invented the phrase “ ultra-Russian,” which cringes 
to Europe, and cares neither for the Russian Church 
I nor for Russian honour, is capable, in short, of any- 
thing — of designs as base as they are seemingly un- 
intelligible.’ 

Still more plainly spoke Ivan Aksakoff, at a meeting 
of the Moscow Slavonic Benevolent Committee, on 
March 18, 1877, while endeavouring to interpret in a 
•Slavo-national sense the emperor’s famous speech in the 
hall of the Kremlin in the previous November. ‘ The 
historical conscience of flussia,’ he said, ‘ spoke from 
tlie lips of the Czar, and liis word thundered forth as 
“ one having authority.” ... On tliat memorable day 
he spoke as the sticcessor of the orthodox Grand-dukes, 
as the descendant of Ivan III., who received from the 
Palajologi the Byzantine arms, and combined them Avith 
the arms of Moscow ; as the descendant of Peter and 
Catherine, and the crowned protector of ancient tradi- 
tions. Prom these words there can be no drawing 
back, unless, indeed, the Russian nation should belie 
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itself and its mission, and sign its own death-warrant. 
Passing on to the diplomatic negotiations which had 
followed the Conference of Constantinople — the ‘ dark 
grey clouds,' as he called them, which threatened to 
‘ eclipse the light of historical revelation,’ the President 
of the Committee proceeded as follows : ‘ Our great and 
powerful Russia, leaving the straight path ol trutli, is 
wandering in the forests .and mazes of diplomacy, to tlie 
astonishment and satisfaction of all Europe. . She- lias 
never ceased to labour for the arrangement of a benevo- 
lent European concert in favour of the Slavs, and each 
time, when at h^r instigation the c*oncert has been 
arranged, the proceeds of the pei'lormance go somehow 
into the poclifEts of the Turks. We have witnessed a 
whole series of consultations, conferences, and diplo- 
matic tours, in which all who took part, without 
deceiving each other, deceived Russia grossly and 
openly, without even having recourse to ruse. But no 
amount of deceit, no injuries or insults, could shake the 
stubborn meekness and importunately jiacific spirit of 
Russian diplomacy, though the insults made the cheeks 
of Russia blush for shame. . . . Meanwhile tlie Turks 
kill, impale, and violate Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Ser- .. 
vians, and hundreds of thousands of Slav families have 
been starving as fugitives in atforeign land. . . . If the 
martyred people of Bulgaria, after the promises held 
forth to them by the popular movement in Russia of 
187C, lose their faith in Russia, they will sink to such 
an abyss of despair that they will be morally ruineil, 
and giv§ themselves, up to the power of the foreigner. 

That precious Russian blood, poured out in tor- 
rents on the Servian battle-fields for the Slavonic cause, 
has not only remained unavenged, but has been as little 
thought of as if it had been the blood of Hottentots. To 
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crown all, that heroic national exploit has become a 
subject for ridicule, jokes, and calumnies, and this not 
only in distinguished circles, where such things would 
naturally be expected, but even in those social strata 
which wg imagine to be more educated and thoughtful. 
It has become a strange habit among certain people to 
ridicule and calumniate the gigantic national exploit of 
last year. The common people have remained true to 
the spirit which animated that movement, but the upper 
classes hasten to get rid of the impressions and enthusi- 
asm to which twelve months ago t|iey involuntarily 
succumbed. ... It has come to this, that our volun- 
teers, to whom the emperor himself was p]|ased to refer 
in his speech, were, on their return, regarded by many 
people, especially in the higher classes of St. Peters- 
burg, almost as pariahs. The police, adapting them- 
selves to the influence from above, eagerly stripped 
them of their Servian uniforms and Montenegrin cos- 
tumes, so that nothing should recall the “shameful 
enthusiasm” of last year. Some people even ventured 
to deny the fact of the spontaneous national movement, 
and asserted — chiefly in St. Petersburg — that the so- 
called popular sympathy for our orthodox Slav brethren 
was simply a myth and an invention ; that the whole 
movement was nothing biR a practical joke got up by 
the Slav Committee, whicla ought, by the way, to be 
suppressed. . . *. To vilify that outburst of popular 
feeling, by which Russia enlightened and refreshed her- 
self, is to calumniate Russia, the Committee, and the 
Slavs. Stupidity and ignorance alone will not explain 
such calumnies ; they denote moral weakness and cor- 
ruption. Granted that the popular intervention on 
behalf of Servia produced some disorders ; granted that 
among the Russian volunteers there were some drunk- 
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ards and worthless fellows. Perhaps there were flve 
per c^nt of such men, or a little more; but sueh dt ■ 
Sercould not be avoided, and there were no eowards 
amoni our fellow-countrymen.' Then, after insKting a 
some^length that, if the ultimatum had appeared one oi 
two months earlier, as the Servian Government had 
requested, not only would precious have >)^n 

snared but the contusion caused among the Seiviai 
bv Se non-appearance of tire hoped-for Eujan assist- 
aLe would have been avoided, M. Aksakoff cone ud«l 
“ follows: ‘Perhaps I have aUuded tod frequently to 
the emperor's words ; but I do not hesitate to say tli,i 
tev are a ^eat event in the history of the present 
! ! To th? vrev, joyless twilight which surrounds us 

ltathat"los%f— etoryaspiratm^^ 
in that lassitude of expectation from which all Ru™ is 
uffthio-these words alone shine through the darkness 
as a star to encourage and to guide us. They coiitm 
a whole programme of action. These words, and tl 
unanimous, spontaneous popular expression of fraternal 
love for the oppressed Slavs, fonn such historical land- 
marks that, if we only let ou^lves be guided by *e^ 
we cannot lose our way and cannot fail to fulhl m 
mission whatever obstacles we may have to encount ^ 
Tthe spirit of these indications the Slav Committee In 
1 ^nted Though wc have found httle to consol 
Ttirrtt four months of our activity-having ha 

sown to not faUen in vain on the Russian and Slavomn 

Sel'efforte to alleviate the 

sufferings of the orthodox Slavs, to strengthen 
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mutual religious and moral solidarity, to confirm tlieir 
faith in Russia, to uphold the dignity and honour of the 
Russian name in the unequal struggle with enemies 
abroad and at home — a struggle with ignorance and 
i prejudice, and with voluntary and involuntary treason 
to Russian nationality among Russians themselves. May 
the historic mission of Russia be fulfilled ! Behind us is 
the people, before us the Czar’s words spoken at the 
Kremlin !•’ 

The effect of this speech, widely circulated by the 
‘Moscow Gazette,’ in spite of an express prohibition by 
tlie administration of the press, was immense, because it 
harmonised with the ruling temper of th^ public. No 
one could blame M. Aksakoff for boasting, when war 
was at last declared, that he alone had correctly inter- 
preted the intentions of the Czar, so carefully concealed 
as they had been by diplomacy. No one could wonder 
when, in a speech delivered three weeks after the 
famous April 24, he concluded with this peroration : 

‘ Already beyond the Russian frontier is unfurled the 
national standard, raised to give back freedom and the 
rights of man to the orthodox peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula, whom Europe, so proud of her enlighten- 
ment, has enslaved, humbled, and despised. The slum- 
bering East is now awaken^fd ; and not only the Slavs of 
the Balkans, but the whole Slavonic world, awaits its 
regeneration. A new epoch is approaching ; the dawn 
of the great Slavonic day has at length begun to 
break.’ 

Thus the Russo-Turkish war was regarded by those 
''^'ho were its authors as the key-stone of the national 
period of reform, represented by Alexander 11., and at 
the same time as the frontispiece and title of a new and 
more momentous cha,pter of Russo-Slavonic history. 
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The war was equally desired by the Eadical pupils of 
Herzen and Bakunin, who had recalled themselves to 
pubhc remembrance by the prosecution of Netchayefl, 
die Kasan riot at St. Petersburg (Dec. 10, 1876), and 
the periodically recurring trials of the Nihilists. T us 
party also hoped that now, as three-and-twenty years 
before, the foreign war would lead to a change of 
system at home, and a stripping off of the effete and 
antiquated forms of life. Some reckoned simply upon 
a total defeat of the Russian arms, and the consequent 
prospect of a revolution. Others thouglit that, if an 
absolutism of reform proved as incapable as the pre- 
vious absoludsm of despotic power, nothing wou 
remain but to try the experiment of a constitutional 
system, such as a large portion of the Nationalists and 
even of the moderate Liberals had long desired and 
expected. In the event of such a change, the most 
advanced parties had the most to look for, owing to the 
fickleness of Russian nature and the want of education 
among tlie masses, and on this ground alone had die 
greatest reason to hope for the defeat of the Russian 
army and for a revolution at home. Lastly, there were 
many Radicals who made up their minds that the 
emperor would remain victor, and would really liberate 
Byzantium from the centunes of Turkish thraldom. 
But these Hotspurs believed, like the Nationalists, tlia 
nothing short of such a consummation would make 
their cause secure. ‘ When the Imperial eagle of Byzan- 
tium returns to its fatherland ’-so Herzen had said, 
and so said his pupil8-‘ it wiU disappear from Russia. 
When Constantinople is won, then the iron seep 
nf Peter I must break, for it cannot be lengthene 
t to the DerdaneUes. ... St. P—g » 

colder, but also safer than Constantinople; and 
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Emperor Nicholas did well in 1829 not to go to Con- 
stantinople.’ This was substantially the view of the 
Nationalists as well ; its colouring only was darker, and 
it was rather differently expressed. What Aksakoff and 
his friends called the broadening of Russian into 
Slavonic nationality, and the acquisition of new forms 
of life, meant in the eyes of the Nihilists merely the 
collapse of all existing systems, the beginning of the 
‘ end,’ so. long striven for by the revolutionary parties 
in Russia and Europe. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE WAR AND THE DYNASTY {continued). 

The war not desired by the Government— The Manifestos of T854 and 1877 
compared — Imitation of Prussian military precedents — Want of compe- 
tent Russian Generals — B(^mbastic utterances of Panslavism — Com- 
mencement of hostilities — Bad news from Armenit?— First repulse at 
Plevna — Popular discontent and despondency in the army — Pessimist 
spirit at St. Petersburg — Aksakoff’s memorial to the Czarevitch — 
Blunders of ^ilitary administration — Increase of paper currency — 
Second repulse at Plevna— Demoralisation of the public mind— The 
Grand-duke Michael — Trial of the 183 Nihilists — Revolutionary spirit 
at Odessa — Poland and Lithuania remain tranquil — The Moscow National 
party and the war. 

Although the declaration of war was hailed with en- 
thusiasm and loyal addresses to the emperor, and even 
in Finland, Poland, and the Baltic jmovinces, people 
thouglit it necessary to come forward with manifesta- 
tions of that kind, still the temper of the Court and the 
influential circles of government was subdued, not to 
say depressed. Those who were behind the scenes 
knew well enough that the»emperor himself had not 
wished for war. They knew that his most experienced 
advisers, such as Count Schouvaloff, the ambassador at 
London, Von Reutern, the Minister of Finance, Miliutin, 
the Minister of War, and a large number of the older 
members of the Council of State, had shared the Czar’s 
disinclination to embark on this adventure. They felt 
instinctively, like almost all other sober observers of 
the events of 1876, that the war now declared against 
Turkey must lead either to a general outbreak of 


manifestos of 1854 AND ^TJ- 

no man could 

Sie,orto a revival of the revolutionaiT spmt >n 

Sa It was true that only at the eleventh hour had 
the Chancellor of the Empire consented 
of the Nationalists. But what of that . Ul 
was aware that the aged statesman, since his 
L 1863 and 1870, could no longer dispense w'* 
applause of the Moscow leaders of opinion, and t la le 
fit the need of being popular at any price. 

melrnper of the Court and its immediate adherents 

was plainly refleeted » ™ aMressei 

‘oo^^dS'^rL^Eussian ambassadors at 
llFr^n Courts. No sooner had tlaese -locum nts 

non 10 111 n OKI hv the Emperor Nicholas. JNot 

the one issued in 1854 y , i. tP- ‘welfare and 

"gto oUhrChureh.- The "“reX; 

pitulated the course of even nrimarily 

. simply with European annoiiLed that 

with the the Christians of the 

Eussia, in interfering onjjeha Powers ; 

Balkans, had acted in concert with 
that she had demanded nothing but what had me w^ 
the agreement of the other Powers, h« ^ 
allies ; and that the rejection of those ni,rfstiati 

Porte was arejection of the T loLT hTs 

Europe.- It is true that towards the closi^jfjh.^ 

• manifesto such expressions appeared as ^ 

ear cause,- the ■ unanimity of ear peoplm But M 
word was said about the Servian war i and everytn g 
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was carefully avoided that might look in the least like 
an effect of national and religious passions, or like a 
recognition of the popular will, as expressed by the 
events of the last few months. Special, as well as 
general reasons, accounted no doubt for the reticence of 
the government on this last point. On the day of the 
declaration of war an article in the ‘ Golos ’ had distinctly 
alluded to the necessity of ‘ society taking a direct share ’ 
in the preparations for the struggle — of playing a part, 
in other words, in the constitution. So keenly were 
the suspicions of the government excited ■•by this re- 
mark, that the paper in question, which circulated 
widely and was tolerably popular, was at once sus- 
pended ; and iC was only the painful effect produced by 
this act of severity, which subsequently caused the 
prohibition to be modified. 

At Moscow, where such high-flown hopes had 
awaited the publication of this Imperial manifesto, as 
much notice was taken of its meagre language as of 
the manner in which the monarch and the members of 
his family prepared themselves for the coming war. 
The amateur politicians, both National and Liberal, 
exhausted their sarcasm in observing that all St. Peters- * 
burg could do was to copy, down to its smallest details, 
the precedent furnished by tfce Prussian royal family 
in 1870. Just like his royal uncle, so the Czar, after 
having issued his manifesto and sent the army before 
him, departed in person with his Chancellor for the seat 
of war. Just as in Prussia, so the command of the 
separate divisions of the army had been given to princes 
of the reigning family, and the heir to the throne had 
been sent into the field. Exactly after the Prusso- 
German pattern, a civil administration had been 
organised, for the purpose of conducting the govern- 
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ment of the provinces intended to be occupied. At 
St. Petersburg, as before at Berlin, a ‘ silent automaton ’ 
had been discovered to direct the movements of the 
general staff. Wits prophesied that some of the Russian 
royal family too might find themselves field -marshals 
when the war was over. 

As for generals of public reputation, men whom the 
popular voice could have designated for the chief com- 
mand, tlvere were none. That General Tchernayefi and 
his brother-officers, who had distinguished themselves 
in the Servian war, had been sent to the Caucasus and 
given subordinate positions, people learned with regret, 
but with no surprise. Outwardly indeed all was loyalty 
and the bliss of confidence ; but within the narrower 
circles at St. Petersburg and Moscow there prevailed a 
coldly critical spirit of pessimism, such as would have 
been impossible twenty years ago. Not one of the men 
appointed to responsible positions in the army enjoyed 
the particular confidence of the public. Even the most 
prominent among them had remained such strangers to 
the mass of the nation, that it is still a matter of discus- 
sion whether General Gourko comes from Little Russia, 
•or, as others assert, from Livonia, and whether General 
Radetzki, the gallant defender of the Shipka Pass, is 
of German or Russian origin. To eulogise the Grand- 
duke Nicholas, the generalissimo of the army of the 
Danube, as a “ born soldier,’ and a ‘ Russian Prince 
Frederick Charles,’ remained the privilege of German, 
and especially Berlin newspaper writers. At St. Peters- 
burg he was known only for his flirtations and his debts, 
and years ago it was notorious that his affectation of 
barrack -manners and brusquerie., in which occasionally 
he indulged, had nothing whatever to do with mihtary 
education or military talent. His appointment to the 
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chief command, and the active share in the campaign 
assigned to all the grown-up male members of the 
Imperial family, with the exception of the Grand-duke 
Constantine and his unfortunate son, were regarded, even 
outside Liberal circles, as an unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate Prussia. There was General Todleben, the heroic 
defender of Sebastopol, and a most popular man, in spite 
of his Livonian descent ; and great was the disgust when 
the Grand-duke not only refused to attack, him as 
Adlatus to his engineering staff, but was heard to say 
openly that he wanted no German military tutor 
(Djddka) about his person in the field. There was also 
another German, Count Kotzebue, the Governor-General 
of Poland, who was left behind, because he had been 
bold enough to doubt the sufficiency of the numerical 
strength of the army of the Danube. 

The generals actually in command of this army had 
gone through their schooling partly in the Caucasus, 
partly in the Crimea, and during the Polish insurrection, 
but none of them had ever distinguished themselves. 
Others had acquired a somewhat adverse reputation. 
Levitzki, for instance, a former officer of the Guard, 
nov/ promoted to the General Staff, was looked upon" 
as a mere theoretician and prosy phrase-maker. General 
Skobeleff, afterwards lauded %o the skies as a Divisional 
commander, was notorious as a roue and incorrigible 
spendthrift.. The only men of decent military repute 
were Zimmermann, who led the first army corps across 
the Danube, and gained an honourable name by the 
conquest of Chokand ; and Dragomiroff, who was favour- 
ably known by his reports on the German campaign^ 
of 1866 in Bohemia. On the other handjnhe com-” 
manders of the army of the Caucasus, with the single 
exception of Heimann, were all of them men who ha 
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acquired their military experience in subordinate posi- 
tions. That the Grand-duke Michael should be entrusted 
with the command of a whole covps d’armSe nobody had 
ever dreamed to be possible, and the whole of Russia 
received the news with amazement. 

Amidst the general excitement that prevailed, no 
one even thought of inquiring whether the appointed 
leaders in the coming conflict were equal to their task. 
Unwarned by the experiences of the French, only seven 
years before, our thoroughgoing patriots were full of 
the customary phrases of a ‘ Promenade to Constanti- 
nople’ and of ‘covering Europe with Cossack caps.’ 
What need was there for a general, when the sacred 
spirit of the nation seemed to have taken^the command ; 
when the war was one which had been preceded by 
twenty years of preparation, and for which everything 
‘ down to the last button ’ was in readiness ? The Czar 
himself, obedient to the voice of his orthodox people, 
had unfurled the banner. At length the summons had 
gone forth for a ‘ regeneration of all Slavonic races 
a summons so impatiently awaited by all true patriots 
already when serfdom was abolished. What mattered 
• technical details and mere personalities, when a new 
chapter had commenced in the history of mankind ; 
when the Russian people like the giant in their fable, 
had awakened in their strength, to make the world 
tremble with the terror of their exploits, and to solve the 
problem for which they had reserved their energies since 
the days of the orthodox Grand-dukes of Muscovy ? 

Many weeks passed by, however, and still these 
fine prophecies were unfulfilled, and the heathen West 
remained unterrified by the footsteps of the awakened 
giant. It was not until two months after the invasion 
had actually begun (June 22, 1877) that the telegraph 
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announced that the army had commenced to cross the 
Danube, that the lieights of Budjak were occupied, and 
tliat Eustchuk was being bombarded. The bridge of 
Sistova was not ready till the beginning of July. 
Though the work had advanced more rapidly- in Asia, 
people at Moscow and St. Petersburg learned the 
calamitous tidings of defeat at Zewin, Zicharisi and 
Karakhssa, and the compulsory abandonment of the 
intended investment of Kars, at the very moment when 
they were rejoicing over the capture of Tirnova and 
the internment of the garrison of Nicopolis, 

This unwelcome news from a country, which at 
other times had been the scene of innumerable Eussian 
victories, failed at first, it is true, to create any profound 
impression. Public attention from the outset of the 
War had been directed far more to Bulgaria than the 
highlands of Armenia, and in Bulgaria everything 
appeared to prosper. The victories of Hankioi and Eski- 
Sagra, the military achievements of Deroschinski and 
Prince Swatopolk-Mirski, the taking of Kasanhk, and 
the occupation of the Shipka Pass, followed each other 
in rapid succession. Up to the end of July, un- 
interrupted success had attended the Eussian arms ; and * 
the result seemed to justify General Gourko’s daring 
project of advancing with hfe cavalry on Adrianople, 
and seizing Eoumelia before the occupation of Bulgaria 
had been completed, and a safe basis secured for further 
operations. 

Then came, quite as unexpectedly for Eussia as for 
the rest of Europe, the catastrophe of Plevna, and with 
it a revulsion in the public mind, more sudden and 
more powerful than had ever been experienced in 
Eussia. A few days after the first storming of the 
Shipka Pass, the activity of the telegraph, hitherto 
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indefatigable, suddenly came to a dead stop. The 
public of St. Petersburg, after revelling in anticipations 
of the capture of Adrianople, were left for three long 
days without any news whatever from the seat of war. 
Then a .short official bulletin announced that, in an 
engagement near Plevna, the Russians had ‘ not been 
victorious.’ Early in August, tlie passionately excited 
capital learned at last, that on the fatal days of July 
26 and 31, not only had all the advantages obtained 
during the previous weeks been lost, but that the 
prospects of a successful termination of the Bulgarian 
campaign were as small, if not smaller, than tlie hopes 
of success in Upper Armenia. Before even the first 
impressions created by these terrible tidings had had 
time to abate, news still worse arrived, which, in spite 
of all the efforts of the press bureau to prevent it, had 
found its way from English, French, German, and 
Austrian newspapers into the journals of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Not only liad the Russians been 
beaten in two great battles, and forced to remove their 
head-quarters from Tirnova to Biela, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had lost so completely all composure 
•and self-confidence, that the assistance of the hated and 
despised Roumanians and the ill-treated Servians was 
invoked at his request, ^he Guards were ordered to 
the Danube, and regardless of the urgency of harvest 
labour, the government decreed an immediate calling out 
of the militia (Opoltschenie). The jirivate letters from the 
seat of war contained still worse tidings than the news- 
papers. The cause of all these terrible reyerses, they 
said, was neither a sinister combination of circumstances 
* nor the superiority of the enemy. They were due 
solely to the incapacity and recklessness of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The ‘ insane attempt against Plevna ’ 
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had been arranged by the Grand-duke personally, 
against the advice of his most experienced officers, and 
although old General Krudener had been dovm on his 
knees before him to dissuade him from the venture. 
Even then it was continued with criminal obstinacy 
for two whole days, notwithstanding the palpable im- 
possibility of success. Blinded with immeasurable self- 
assurance before the repulse, and inaccessible to every 
objection raised against the premature assaults .upon the 
stronghold, the Grand-duke after the catastrophe is said 
to have been the most disheartened of them all, and one of 
the accessories of the panic which revealed to the gaze 
of Europe the full extent of the disasters. The utter 
helplessness, cinfusion, mistrust and mutual recrimina- 
tions which prevailed throughout the army were 
openly ascribed to head-quarters. Those who had 
been as haughty and arrogant in the day of success as 
they were despondent in the day of adversity had 
infected all the ranks with their vicious example. No 
one knew what quarter to look to for an extrication 
from this labyrinth of apparently hopeless failure. 
There was not a single ray of light amid the universal 
gloom and dejection. There was not a single man who • 
inspired confidence or trust ; all alike seemed helpless 
and despondent. Gorny Studen, the head-quarters of 
the emperor himself, was scarcely mentioned for weeks. 
The figure of the Czar, who had been tiie sun of his 
people, seemed to have vanished in the general con- 
fusion. Those who saw hm in these days have 
described him as a man looking ill and aged, and stirred 
to the very depths of his soul by the misery he saw 
around him. Even his most devoted servants were 
forced to confess that for a Eussian emperor who is 
with his army, there is only one position to occupy, 
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that of commander-in-chief, and that it was a mistake 
for his Majesty to have followed as a simple spectator. 
Such a step would not only provoke painful comparisons 
between the Kussians and the combatants of 1870, 
both Frpnch and Prussians, but would suggest false 
ideas to the common people about the position of the 
Autocrat. It was bad enough ah’eady that members of 
the Imperial family had been placed in positions which 
exposed them to public criticism and reduced them to 
the level of common mortals. The person of the Czar 
at least ought to occupy a pedestal removed from the 
vicissitudes of war, unless the foundations of all public 
order were to be endangered. 

That these foundations have suffered If om a disturb- 
ance, unparalleled in Eussia within the memory of 
man, is not indeed to be denied. During those memor- 
able weeks of the departure of the Guard and the call- 
ing out of the militia, a spirit of pessimism and bitter 
disappointment prevailed in Russia, beyond anything 
which either the two capitals or the provinces had ever 
witnessed in former days. Newspapers and private 
persons exhausted the language of reproach in in- 
weighing against the blunders of the government. The 
commissariat and the recruiting system were defective 
and badly organised. Tlw course of events had plainly 
shown how imperfect were the preparations for the 
war. The calling out of the militia, fixed without any 
necessity for the season of harvest, gave rise in particular 
to bad feeling. In an article which was much discussed, 
the ‘ Golos ’ pointed out that a delay of three or four 
weeks would have sufficed to store the crops and save 
* the rural population from enormous losses. ‘ But 
alas ! we understand as little how to practise economy 
as we do how to husband our strength.’ And indeed 
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for several weeks the scarcity of labour, caused by this 
sudden drain on its resources, was felt so severely, that 
even the shops at St. Petersburg fell short of their 
necessary servants, and the official press thought it 
necessary to point out tliat the militia were not intended 
to supply the vacancies in the active army, but merely 
for preliminary service at the depots of the reserve. 

At Moscow and in some of the provincial towns 
matters looked even worse than at censorious and pessi- 
mistic St. Petersburg. Already at the first news of the 
reverses of the Asiatic army, which were generally 
ascribed to the interference of the Grand-duke Michael 
in the plan of the campaign, and to the squabbles 
between Heiifiann and Loris-Melikoff, Ivan Aksakoff 
had spoken publicly of the necessity of a ‘ change of 
system,’ and had suggested the establishment of a cen- 
tral committee, consisting of provincial representatives, 
to supervise the proceedings of the government. After 
the fatal days of Plevna the recognised leader of the 
National party, and now the President of the Slavonic 
Benevolent Committee, took a further step in this 
direction. He drew up a memorial to the Czarevitch, 
supported by the signatures of numerous friends and ’ 
sympathisers, demanding the immediate calling together 
of a central assembly of prowncial delegates — in other 
words, a constituent assembly of the empire. He 
stated his motive for this proposal : tlie necessity of 
placing at the head of affairs ‘ more capable military 
commanders’ and ‘ more trustworthy diplomatists’ than 
the present advisers of his Majesty, in order to avert 
the impending national collapse. This memorial was 
given to Prince Woronzoff to be forwarded to the 
Czarevitch, who was known to be not averse to con- 
stitutional schemes, and thoroughly disapproved of the 
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chief command having been given to his uncle the 
Grand-duke Nicholas. Althougli the desired olRcial 
use was not made of this memorial, it excited a tremen- 
dous sensation at head-quarters and in various parts of 
the empire. To its influence it was chiefly due that, 
about the middle of October, anotlier scheme, analogous 
to that ol Aksakoflj was brought forward by the press 
and in various provincial assemblies in Southern Kussia. 
I’liis scheme proposed tliat, witli a view to reorga- 
nise and reform the wliole departments of commissariat 
and victualling, which in the liands of the Greger- 
IIorwitz-Kohan Company had completely broken down, 
tlieir management should be transferred to a Committee 
of South Eussian provincial associations,'*c]iargcd witli 
final control over the provisioning of the army. 

That the’ government should turn a deaf ear to such 
proposals was only natural. It was just as natural, 
however, that public opinion sliould eagerly catch them 
up and support tliem by declaring tliat ‘ things could 
not be allowed to go on as they had gone liitherto.’ 
The ‘ VSstnik Evrdpy,’ one of the leading and most in- 
fluential organs of tlie press, took uj) the same tlieme 
with variations, with regard to another department of 
the administration. In an article confined strictly to 
statements of fact, but format reason most effective, this 
paper pointed out that, in the event of a long continu- 
ance of the war. 1 , the daily cost of which was 700,000 
roubles, the administration of finance, as at present con- 
ducted, must inevitably lead to bankruptcy. Within 
*ix months alone, besides the regular expenses of tlie 
luilitary budget, 280 million roubles had been spent for 
•purposes of the war ; 240 mUhons of this total being 
derived from loans, and 40 millions from the surplus 
moneys of the State. ‘ Had we only been moderately 
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prepared for the war,’ it was said, ‘ it would not have 
been necessary again to increase, during the first hve 
months of hostilities, the mass of paper money already 
in circulation, and thus to lower so forcibly the rate 
of exchange.’ Quoting then from the official returns of 
the Bank, the writer calculated that the total of these 
new paper issues amounted already to 140 million 
roubles, in addition to the 779 millions circulating be- 
fore the war began. 

Notice was taken of this article even m circles wliicli 
usually and on principle regarded the u^erances of tl.e 
Russian press witli unconcern. The dislike of a fuithei 
increase of paper money was quite as strong amongr the 
German and- Engli.sh bankers on the St. Petersburg 
Exchange, and the Jewish sub-contractors, traders, ani 
sutlers of the army, as among the ‘ genuine National 
traders of St. Petersburg and the Moscow bazaar, the 
superior and inferior officials in the Ministries and tlic 
provincial administrations, and the democratic writers o 
newspapers. All and everyone alike suffered from tlie 
depreciation of the paper rouble and the consequen^ 
rise in prices. The only gainers, with the exception o 
certain speculators on the Exchange in the confideiuy 
of the government, had been those landed proprietors 
and traders who were able^o export corn abroad aiu 
sell at a high premium the German money they receivcc 
in exchange. But this fortunate class >vas very liiniteu 
in number, for all traffic on the Southern railways was 
suspended for many months, in consequence of the trans- 
port of troops. 1 

With the advance of autumn, the general gloom an 

embittement of the Euseian people increased. Ahw 
the middle of September, together with the news ot _ 
arrival of the Guard in Roumania, came the news o 
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second unsuccessful assault on Plevna. Tliis fresh dis- 
aster aroused universal indignation; and fiercely was the 
wrath expressed against the Grand-ducal Commander-in - 
Chief, who was designated as the author of this repeated 
failure. ^ It was a matter of general and painful regret 
that the emperor should liave let himself be persuaded to 
give a certain sanction by his presence to this senseless 
act of rashness, and to look on like a modern Xerxes 
from Ids imperial pavilion. Public confidence had sunk 
so low that the wildest rumours and fables were pro- 
mulgated and believed. One day it was said that the 
government, with a view to employ in the field the 
troops garrisoned in Poland, had )-equested Prussia — 
‘ that Prussia,’ said the ‘ St. Petersburg Jolirnal,’ ‘ whose 
sympathy for our calamities begins to savour of offensive 
compassion' — to undertake the provisional occupation 
of the Eussian province. Another day it was reported 
I to have been discovered that the two Poles at head- 
quarters, Nepokoischizki, the chief of the general staff', 
and General Levitzki, with the connivance of several 
Eussian traitors, of Polish sympathies, were hatching a 
plot for the total annihilation of the army. Then again 
it was said that Prince Gortchakoff’, who was then at 
Bucharest, and Baron Jomini, were fully convinced of 
the imj)ossibility of conljifuiing the present ‘ .system,’ 
and were busy, at the instance of the Czarevitch, in 
elaborating the, scheme of a constitution. Ivan Aksakoff 
was to have been carried off' by gendarmes in the middle 
of the night for having said ‘ the dynasty began the war, 
but the nation alone can and will terminate it.’ All these 
reports, no matter how absurd and self-contradictory, 
•Were greedily swallowed and industriously propagated. 
It was enough that they fed the pessimism, in which 
the nation absolutely revelled, which was regarded as a 
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token of patriotic independence, and which was most 
adroitly connected with the general desire for a change 
of system, for the convocation, in short, of a Constituent 
A-Ssemhly* Even when the situation at the scone of wai 
began to improve, and the first news of Ilussia;i success 
ai-Hved from the Asiatic frontier, tliese tidings would 
not relieve the ‘ dull melancholy of despair, whoso 
leaden weight oppressed even the naturally sanguine and 
imperialist correspondent of the ‘Journal deg Debats. 
Even the announcement of the reinvestment of Kai-s, 
commenced this time under the most hopeful auspices, 
failed to counteract the impression on the public mind 
created by the ridicule heaped in some quarters on 
the ‘ chickeif campaign ’ carried on by the otherwise 
popular Czarevitch in the Dobrudscha ; by the opening 
of the great trial of the 183 Nihilists at St. Peteisbuig 
on October 30 ; by Aksakofl’s speech to tlie Slav Com- 
mittee, and by the news of a change in the temper of the 
Poles. It was a significant symptom of the mistrust, 
the demoralisation, and the mania for popularity, then 
prevailing in higher circles, that the immediate friends 
of the Grand-duke Michael found it necessary to repel 
the notion that the improvement of affairs in Armenia 
had been brought about suddenly, or by a change of 
persons. They derided theidea that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Asiatic army should have needed in any 
way the advice of strangers ; and that General Obrut- 
scheff, who had been suddenly sent from St. Petersburg 
to the scene of war, should have turned the scale of 
fortune. ObrutschelTs mission was nothing else, they 
said, but an intrigue in high places at St. Petersburg 
against the Grand-duke and his generals. 

The most remarkable event, however, and the one 
most significant of the state of Eussian society, was 
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unquestionably the public prosecution of the 183 Nihilist 
conspirators. Four years had passed since the trial at 
Moscow of Netchayeff, the murderer of Ivanoff, first 
unveiled to the eyes of the nation at large the intrigues 
of the Specialists and revolutionary Radicals ; and this 
period the party of destruction had made use of with 
decided success. Over no less than thirty-seven pro- 
vinces of the empire had the net been spread from St. 
retersbiiTig, by means of which the ‘ people’ — in other 
words, the proletariate in the towns and the peasants in 
tlie poorer districts — were to be drawn into the interest 
of tlie young (mthusiasts, botli male and female, who 
espoused the doctrines of Bakunin and Tschernitchevski 
But the Government meanwhile had laid tfteir plans, and 
at length the swoop was made. On one and the same 
day, in May 1875, these revolutionary fanatics were 
seized, according to a ])rearranged scheme of the Third 
Section, throughout the limits and corners of the 
empire. Every class of society, and all the governments 
of Russia, with the exception of the Baltic provinces 
and Finland, had furnished its contingent. The main 
body of the accused, excepting those at St. Petersburg 
•itself, came from certain provinces of the Volga, from 
Lithuania, and the South of New Russia. Most of them 
were the sons and daugMers of small officials and vil- 
lage priests, and had been at the higher institutes of 
education. There were not wanting a few, however, 
who belonged to the high nobility, as well as some of 
the labouring classes. It was remarked, in particular, 
that numerous young Jews from Lithuania had taken 
part in the conspiracy. 

The preliminary proceedings, conducted in secret, 
had lasted for a whole year and a half, owing to the 
vast mass of materials collected, and the obstinacy with 
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which those chiefly accused refused to give any sort of 
information. The public trial, however, could now no 
longer be delayed ; and it came ofFjust at a moment most 
opportune for tliese young revolutionists, who wished 
to create as much noise and display as the occ^adon per- 
mitted. Notwithstanding the strict supervision of the 
reports in the newspapers, the limited dimensions of the 
court itself, and the similarity of the various indictments, 
the interest of the public in this trial was as passionate 
as the wishes of many peo])le wej'c transjjarent, to give 
the most interesting — that is to say, the most palliative 
aspect to the offence. Not indeed that this sympathy 
was of a ver^ practical kind. To interfere directly on 
behalf of these enthusiasts, who, disguised as working- 
men, had ‘gone about among the people, distiibuting 
revolutionary tracts, imported from Geneva, to the 
peasants and artisans in the manufoctories and others 
of the lowest grade of civilisatioji — such a notion oc- 
curred to very few, if any of their admirers. The enter- 
prise in question had too little prospect of success, and 
had been too childish and too badly prepared, to be of 
any real service to the cause of ‘ progress.’ On the other 
hand, the number of those was extraordinary who sym-’ 
pathised with the position, and in part acquiesced in 
the objects of the accused. ?1iey declared the charges 
made by the Nihilist fanatics against the ruling system 
to be ‘ not without cause or justification.’ They noted 
the wide extension of Socialist ideas with a certain 
pleasure, as a remarkable symptom of the ‘ increase of 
the social movement.’ They were as much edified by 
the energy and resolution of the accused as by tlm 
embarrassment the whole affair caused to the govern 
ment. And this embarrassment was not a small one. 
It was bad enough that some of the most guilty of the 
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prisoners, such as Myshkin from Siberia and Rabinovitch, 
wrought upon the breathless audience by the passion- 
ateness of their demeanour and their wild, declamatory 
eloquence, and aroused ideas and aspirations which, 
from the very charm of novelty, produced their effect 
upon the listeners. It was worse that even the counsel 
for the defence did all they possibly could to give im- 
portance to the cause, to awaken the sympathies of the 
numerous young women and girls who were among the 
audience, and to perplex the judges, unaccustomed to 
scenes of that kind, out of countenance. The demeanoui 
of French advocates under similar circumstances was 
imitated down to the minutest details. The gestures, 
the very tricks of that forensic orator;^ were copied, 
which had been the fashion in France some thirty or 
forty years before, whenever a political issue was involved 
in the trial. The accused were surrounded with a halo 
of martyrdom, on account of their independent views, 
erroneous perhaps, but from their consistency veiy it 
markable. When Myshkin claimed the right of expa- 
tiating on topics wholly unconnected with the cause, 
and of unfolding the ‘ programme of the Social levo 
•lutionary party’ in detail, his claim was treated as a 
sacred right of man, and its rejection as a menace of 
despotism. It was atte#ipted to intimidate the 'vit 
nesses, and to excite the public against the officials o 
])olice and gendarmerie, whose duties bound them to 
report what they had discovered or observed. And in 
many cases these disgraceful attempts succeeded bej^ ond 
the expectations of their authors. Myshkin s counsel was 
able to remove from the (;ourt an officer of gendaimes 
* by the impudent remark, loudly made, that ‘ the sight 
of his uniform might excite the public.’ He attacked 
the judges with such warmth and vigour, that t e} 
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were forced to allow his client to hold forth in a long 
speech, bristling with the most insane invectives against 
the government. The noise of the aiidience — men and 
women here shrieking and screaming, there convulsed 
with hysterics — became so tumultuous and intolerable, 
that the proceedings had virtually been long suspended, 
when at length the president mustered up sufficient 
energy (Nov. 27, 1877) to order the Court to be cleared 
and the prisoners to be removed. But, just as__if it had 
been intended by the government to diffuse as widely 
as possible the excitement caused by these scandalous 
scenes, and to give the public the most imposing ideas 
of the extent and danger of tlie conspiracy, the utmost 
importance w«s attached to the treatment of eacli par- 
ticular circle, suc]\ as the ‘Artillerists,’ the ‘Oren- 
burgers,’ and others, grouped around one mysterious 
centre, and the proceedings were spun out over weeks. 
The brevity and meagreness of the reports issued to 
the public served to stimulate the greed of ‘ interesting 
news,’ and to awaken curiosity about these strange 
phenomena of national life. When at last the verdict 
was given, by which ninety-nine of the accused were 
condemned, there was scarcely any doubt that the injury ., 
caused by the trial had far outweighed all the mischief 
which was alleged to have cai^gcd it. Enough food liad 
been given for scandal and evil-talking, and for tlic 
greed of political excitement, to glut the public appetite 
for months. Authority and order had received a heavy 
blow by the pubhc manner in which the ‘ system ’ luul 
been attacked, and the equally public manner in wliicli 
it had been defended. Nor was the mischief over with 
this prosecution. It was known quite well that another " 
must shortly follow, bringing fresh excitement and fresh 
scandal. The trial of the December rioters in the pre- 
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vious year was near at hand ; and news was daily ar- 
riving of new revolutionary demonstrations and new 
imprisonments in consequence. These tidings came from 
tlie most distant and diflcrent parts of the empire ; they 
came in. particular from the South, corrupted to the 
core as the rendezvous and hotbed of all the riff-rafl 
and idlers of Eastern Europe. 

Odessa, founded in 1794 by Catherine II., liad, under 
the wise iidministration of the Duke of Ilichelieii, after- 
wards minister of Louis XVIII., risen rapidly to be the 
capital of ‘ New Russia.’ For a long time past, however, it 
has been looked upon as one of the most corrupt points in 
tlie Russian Empire. Italians liad been tlie parent stock 
of the population ; the streets only thirty^x'ars ago had 
Italian names. The original inhabitants were soon joined 
l)y Russians’ Greeks, Jews, Armenians, German colonists, 
Moldavo-Wallachians, and others; for the most part 
adventurers and swindlers ol the most recLless kind, 
])eople who liad learned their lessons in scoundrelism 
at Constantinople, Roumania, and tlie Levant, and had 
grown grey in vices and crimes of every description. 
Since the opening of the South Russian Railway Odessa 
•had become the centre of an extensive trade in wheat, 
and the most considerable town on the shores of the 
Euxine. But it was stiltei place of constant disorder 
and habitual lawlessness. Hopelessly involved in debt 
through the recklessness of its municipal administration ; 
prevented from effecting any sort of consolidation by a 
eonstantly sliifting population ; held together by no ties 
of nationality or religion, and visited, moreover, by 
periodical commercial crises, easily explained by the 
* precarious nature of the wheat trade, this town had 
degenerated into a focus of crime and dissolute excess, 
such as none of the governors-general, town prefects, 
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or heads of police sent from St. Petersburg liad ever 
been able to master. Frauds and thefts ot unprece- 
dented extent, and murders and acts of violence com- 
mitted in broad daylight, were daily occurrences. The 
attempts to ciu’b the prevailing disorder remained nearly 
always abortive, the sea and the Roumanian fi’ontier 
being near, and tlie number of jrrofessional thieves and 
receivers of stolen goods enormous. Neither tlie watcli- 
fulness and severity of Von Kotzebue, the former Go- 
vernor-General, nor of Count Steenbock^ the Chief oi 
Police, had been able to check the evil ; but after their 
departure it rvas worse than ever. 

No wonder, therefore, that the revolutionary propa- 
ganda of the Nihilists found a more congenial soil on tlie 
coast of the Black Sea than at the neighbouring Kieff, and 
that the dominant bad spirit infected the students wlien 
a university was founded at Odessa in 1865. Of their 
revolutionary sentiments the Odessa students had given 
evidence before the recent war ; but after the outbreak 
of hostilities, which all but destroyed the commercial 
industry of the seaport, it seemed as if town and uni- 
versity alike were possessed by an evil demon. A por- 
tion of the army being provisioned from Odessa, Jewish, 
Greek, and Roumanian contractors and traders of the 
most suspicious kind thron^l thither, and made the 
town a scene of orgies, frauds, and crimes, such a^ 
surpassed the utmost measure of former iniquities. 
The emissaries of Nihilism understood quite as well 
as the professional scoundrels of the place how to 
profit by this state of insecurity. Some of the police 
were bribed ; the rest were intimidated and preventeil ^ 
from acting with energy. Placards appeared on the 
walls in public places openly inciting the populace te 
deeds of violence and disobedience against the govern 
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ment ; clandestine printing presses prepared and circu- 
lated Socialistic pamphlets ; small conspiracies were 
liatched in secret, wliose members attacked with dag- 
gers and pistols the police who were sent after them. 
All this* was done during the summer and autumn of 
1877, and done witli an insolence such as people were 
only accustomed to meet with among tlie infamous 
bands of robbers and thieves wlio infested subterranean 
Odessa, who pi'owled among the numerous caverns and 
passages beneatlx the plateau on rvluch the city stands. 
So deeply had the spirit of insubordination corroded 
the population, that tlic Communal Council was impu- 
dent enough to take no official notice of J.he passage of 
the Guards through the town on their way to the seat 
of war, and to treat tlie liousehold regiments of the 
Czar, accustomed to be welcomed everywliere with 
patriotic ovations, with a (.;oldness scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from liostility. 

Meanwhile, in Poland and Lithuania, tlie most sus- 
pected portions of the wlvole empire, there reigned 
tranquillity and silence. The leaders of the ‘ emigra- 
tion,’ aristocratic and democratic, had given the word 
That all disturbance of public peace and order was to 
be avoided : any occurrence to tlie contrary would be 
regarded by them as ti^ason to tlie National cause. 
Strict obedience ivas paid to this injunction, and not 
a syllable betrayed that tlie Russian reverses at Plevna 
made thousands of Polish hearts beat quicker. These 
tactics could be explained by various reasons. In the 
first place, there was the fear lest a premature rejoicing 
^ at defeat might afford the government a pretext for re- 
doubled severity ; in the second place, there were diffi- 
rences of opinion, deeply entertained, and as yet un- 
tested by results, whether this time the Pohsh cause 
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had not more to gain from Russia than from Turkey. 
Hatred against Russia liad- ceased since 1871 to be the 
motive that determined the conduct of Polish patriots. 

To them, tlie increase of German influence in Europe 
appeared far more dangerous than the bru^,ality of 
Russian violence — a view which was purposely en- 1 
couraged at liome and Paris, and which counted a 
considerable number of adherents, especially among 
the Ultramontanes of Cracow. There was ,a Polish 
]iarty who actually advocated reconciliation with 
Russia : the fact was well known since * 1870, though 
considered impossible even a few years before. A part 
also of the Liberal press in Russia had attempted to 
make the hoM;ility between Slav and German interests 
a bridge for effecting a better understanding with the 
Poles, and had repeatedly discussed the possibility of a 
compromise to be arranged at the expense of Germany. 
With a like object, Field Marshal Prince Barjatinski had 
endeavoured to bring his influence to bear on certain 
circles of magnates at Warsaw, and to establish friendly 
relations with the remnants of Wielopolski’s party. 
Wielopolski himself, the former Civil Commissioner of 
the Grand-duke Constantine, was known to have en- 
tertained similar thoughts ; and his experiences of 1831 
and 1846 ^ had convinced hiw that the hopes of Polish 
nationality rested not on Aiistria, or the Western 
Powers, but on Russia. His son also, -Count Sieges 
mund, was supposed to share this view. The majority 

' The Marquis had been sent to London in 1831 as the plenipotentiary 
of the National Government at Warsaw, and had satisfied himself there 
that the mass of the English people were indifferent to the Polish cause. 

The butcheries at Tamow in 1846 bad imbued him with a profound hatrM ,, 
of Austria, which he passionately expressed in a public letter addressed « 
Prince Mettemich (Xettre <r«n gewtilhomme Polonait an Prince Metterntch). 

He fell ill at the time of the Turkish war, and died at Dresden on Decern c 
80, 1877, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
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of the ‘ emigration ’ party, of course, were of a con- 
trary opinion, and would have liked nothing better than 
to come to blows at once. Even these enthusiasts, how- 
ever, could not conceal from themselves that, with a 
Eusso-Qerman alliance, such an enterprise would be 
hopeless; and that the aristocratic leaders were not 
altogether wrong in taking into account the possibility 
of a Russian change of system, which might separate 
Russia fi;om Germany, and oblige the Liberal elements 
to make concessions to Polish nationality. 

Thus, then, the Poles resolved to wait, and in so 
doing to preserve their liberty of action intact. If 
Russia proved victorious in the East, Poland had not 
compromised herself; if she were defeatt^l, a revolution 
seemed imminent, and with it, the best opportunity for 
actively advancing the Polish claims. To act prema- 
turely, and with precipitation, would infallibly result 
in strengthening the already close relations between 
St. Petersburg and Bei’lin. All parties agreed that this 
eventuality would be the worst imaginable ; for all 
knew that Prince Bisniark was their most dangerous 
enemy, and that the continuance of Berlin induence 
• at the Court of St. Petersburg would offer an insur- 
mountable barrier to Russo-Polish conciliation, the 
fundamental postulate o# a Panslavonic policy of the 
future. 

The leadei-s of the Moscow National party would 
listen neither to any concessions to Polish nationality 
and Catholicism, nor to any other measures of concili- 
ation. Whilst in Western Europe people were naive 
and short-sighted enough to speculate on a patched-up 
peace, in consequence of the difficult position of the 
Russian Empire and the wide-spread discontent with 
the government ; the spokesmen of Liberal opinion, on 
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the contrary, clamoured for war to the knife. ‘ Before 
Plevna it might have been possible to conclude peace 
on the terms of being satisfied with the liberation of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria; now we must not halt till we 
reach Constantinople.’ This was the verdict of Moscow, 
and it was echoed by everyone who laid claim to libe- 
ral and patriotic sentiments. The struggle for the 
possession of Plevna was still going on when Prince 
Vassiltchikoff, in an article much discussed, laid down 
as the minimum of conditions to be required the cession 
of all the territory then occupied in A'sla Minor, tlie 
recognition by Turkey of an independent Bulgaria, and 
the opening of the Dardanelles. If Aksakoff, Illovaiski, 
Dostojevski, and his friends, could have had their way, 
war would have been declared at once against the 
Austro-Hungarian government, when, early in Novem- 
ber, the first news was learned of the formation of an 
Austrian party in Bosnia, and of a Magyar-Polish con- 
spiracy discovered in Eastern Transylvania ; and a 
Slav crusade would liave been preached against the 
‘ hateful Vienna and Pesth, tlie allies of the Crescent.’ 
The pessimist views of the situation of the Russian 
army of the Danube served to strengthen the opinion, 
that it only required a concentration of the national 
energies, and an appeal to ^Russian society,’ to sur- 
mount impossibilities, and, by tlie help of a Slav hvk 
en masse, to gain for Russia the entire dominion of the 
East. 

Those who spoke thus seemed purposely to in- 
crease the dangers surrounding the empire, and to be 
bent on creating a position of such urgent necessity as 
should force the government to extremes. The speech * 
of Ivan Aksakoff to the Moscow Slavonic Benevolent 
Committee, on October 8, was a laboured indictment 
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against the ruling classes — the ‘ elder brethren,’ as he 
called them — as the responsible authors of the national 
disgrace, the punishment for the sins of an anti-National 
policy and its embodiment diplomacy. The war, which 
the events of 1876 had made an afiair of honour, had 
been declared against the will of these ‘ elder brethren ’ 
by the Czar, and the ‘ younger brethren,’ his people. 
These must draw closely together to carry on to tlie 
end the great and sacred work they had begun. ‘ Any 
receding*, or standing still half-way, would mean treason 
to the sacred legacy bequeathed by our martyred bretli- 
ren who had fallen in the struggle.’ 

On the ruling point at issue this opinion of Aksakoff 
was sfiared by people who had otlieinwse notliing in 
common with his doctrines. The pessimists, and those 
who inveighed most bitterly against the misconduct of 
the war, were the fiercest in demanding its ])rosecution. 
I’he worst Chauvinists were tliose who speculated on 
fresh defeats and embarrassments of the government, 
and accordingly called everyone a traitor wlio ventured 
to whispei' of peace and moderation. For this reason 
alone, nothing else was left to the Conservatives ^ but to 
, join in the general cry. Even those who after the 
second repulse at Plevna had ui’gently demanded tlie 
return to St. Petersburg^f the emperor, already almost 
lost to sight amid the tumult of tlie conflict, were foi’ced 
to confess tha^t now it was too late. ‘ If the Czar is not 
to find his authority repudiated altogether, he must not 
return to his capital except as a conqueror.’ 

' It is extraordinary that the Moscow Gazette, notorious for its strict 
monarchical sentiments no less than for its zeal for the war, should have 
• roundly made the Oolos and the Exchange Gazette of St. Petersburg re.spon- 
sihle for the failure of the November loan. The first was supposed to have 
dnned through pessimism, the second through an unpatriotic desire for 
peace. 
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It Imd come to pass exactly as old M. Thiers had 
predicted. ‘ Les Russes vaincus serout plus exigeants 
que les Russes vainqueurs.’ Only these ‘ exigences ’ 
were just as applicable to the internal as to the 
foreign polic}" of Russia. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WAR AND THE DYNASTY {continued). 

Fall of Plevna — The Czar’s return to St. Petersburg — His despondency 
amidst the general joy — Differences of opinion in high quarters — Passage 
of the Balkans — General desire to continue the war — Treaty of San 
Stefano — Its effects on Russian society — Russian disappointments — The 
British Fleet in the Bosphorus — European demand for the revision of 
the treaty— Schouvaloff alone insists on peace — Attempts to coerce the 
government — Menacing language of the National j^arty — The Treaty 
of Berlin — Popular indignation — Damage done to the government and 
dynasty by tjie war. 

Matters meanwhile had been gradually improving for 
some time past at the seat of war in Europe, and in 
Asia Minor the capture of Kars had made amends for 
the reverses in the early spring. But at St. Petersburg 
there was as yet no trace of any change in the sinister 
temper engendered by the disastrous occurrences of the 
summer. So deeply did the indignation at the blunders 
of the government still rankle in the public mind, so 
confidently had men conned on a change of domestic 
policy, that the news of the imminent surrender of 
Plevna was received with the utmost incredulity and 
suspicion. It was not until towards the end of Novem- 
ber, when the investment was finally complete, and 
Mehemet All’s attempt to relieve his brother general 
had proved too late, that a different aspect was observ- 
•able at home, and the public learned to do justice 
once more to the maligned and defeated soldiers of July 
and September. When at length the news of the fall of 
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Plevna arrived (December 10), a reaction of popular 
feeling ensued, which in suddenness and excess sur- 
passed even that of the previous summer. Those who 
had railed most loudly against the existing system, luicl 
predicted its immediate downfall, were now si en oi 
the moment. The spell of disaster which had weighed 
upon the nation seemed suddenly to be broken. T ic 
leaders in the desperate struggle had regained their lost 
laurels. Servia could again take her place by the su c 
of her ally ; and a solemn promise of th.e Czar guaran- 
teed that Russia would not halt half way, but continue 
her (course of victory to the gates of Constantmop e. 
For the moment the government was once more le 
leader of puhtic opinion, and seemed to b« equal y ben 
on the vigorous prosecution of the war. The loudes 
demonstrations of joy welcomed the emperor and ns 
sons, when he finally returned to his capital, and 

ceived the congratulations of ‘I'® "‘""‘7“ 

authorities, and the Marshals of Noblesse, who had 

Hocked together from all quarters of the empire. 

But there was one cloud amidst this genera J y. 
The changed appearance of His Majesty attracted uni- 
versal notice and regret. His pale and 
his hair now turned completely grey, and 
efforts he betrayed to mai^ain his wont^ ^Miedy 

bearing and upright carriage, troubled as he w 

asthma-all this showed only too plainly that tl. ^ 
anxious months of the summer and autumn, ^ 
the peasant’s cottage at Gorny Studen, had sot Y 
shaken his health. His asthmatic attacks, not d^ 
gerous, indeed, but still extremely 
came upon him so suddenly as to unfit him ^ 
activity, or even movement; and he was 
much against his former wont, to sit down in an 
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chair on festive occasions, and when giving audience. 
His state of mind was described as one of settled 
melancholy and gloom ; ho seemed only momentarily 
touched by tlie joyous excitement of the Court and 
capital at the tidings of victory from the seat of war. 
No one knew better than himself, wJio was burdened 
with the fate of tlie Russian Empire, that the terrible 
time of trial he had just passed through had been 
something* more than a mere bad dream, and that now 
no bridge of retreat was left for reverting to the state 
of things abandoned by the declaration of war. The 
very compassion of tlie public for the anxieties he had 
suffered since the fatal days of July wounded him at his 
most sensitive point. It was no secret that the heir to 
the throne differed totally from his father on questions 
of momentous imiiortance, and that he made no attempt 
to conceal this difference of opinion. The emperor 
desired a speedy termination of the war, and the con- 
clusion of a peace compatible not only with the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with the Courts of Berlin 
and Vienna, but with the re-establishment of the former 
system of government. The Czarevitch, on the con- 
trary, would not listen to any consideration being paid 
to Germany, nor to any limitation of the object of the 
In his opinion the intdfnal administration of Russia 
required a searching reform, supported by the co-opera- 
tion of Russian ‘society, and her foreign policy needed 
hold and resolute action, bold enough to satisfy the 
Wishes of the National party and disarm all possible 
elements of opposition. 

On this last point, however, the opinions of high 
Russian dignitaries differed quite as mucli as those of 
the Czar and his son. Prince Gortchakoff seemed to 
incline to the party of reckless advance, represented by 
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Count Ignatieff and a number of Eussian generals. The 
Minister of Finance counselled prudence and modera- 
tion Count Schouvaloff, who had little sympathy witli 
the Czarevitch and the Nationalists, and who was feared, 
moreover, for his energy and mental superiority, re- 
ported again and again from London that a direct en- 
dangering of Constantinople would unquestionably be 
answered by a declaration of war from England. There 
were other differences, also, of a more delicate nature. 
The Czarevitch, whose private and dooiestic life was 
exemplary, had never disguised his unfavourable opinion 
of the character and military qualifications of his uncle, 
the Grand-duke Nicholas, and since the first disaster at 
Plevna had become his opeii and determined enemy. 
The Czar, on the other hand, who had grown up m tlie 
views and habits of a different period, judged his brother 
more leniently, and was unwilling, for mere reasons ot 
decorum, to deprive him of his chief command, lor 
the present, however, matters continued as they were. 
The opposition of the ‘ young Court’ remained a well- 
known fact, and the source of perpetual irritation, 
causing the sensitive-minded emperor, oppressed with 
a multiplicity of troubles, many an anxious hour, and 
preventing either him or his adherents from derivmg any 
peace or satisfaction from tlfe successes lately gamed. 

These successes, meanwhile, had accumulated s( 
rapidly, that they were near becoming a source o 
embarrassment. However numerous were the con 

•plaints made about the barbarous manner of conduc 

ing the passage of the Balkans, showing as it i 
utL want of proper preparation-nay, the Grand^uk 
himself was said to have threatened to «hoot anyo^^ 
who brought him evil news— still, the Balkan. 
crossed, and the Russian army pushed forward 
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holy city on the Bosphorus. Had the personal inclina- 
tions and wishes of the emperor been able to prevail, 
a halt would then have been made at Adrianople, and 
negotiations would have quietly been opened with the 
envoys ^eiit for that purpose from Stamboul. But the 
time for entertaining such counsels was past. The sud- 
den change in the situation had thrown the nation from 
one paroxysm into another. All classes of society, all 
parties, were fdled with the passionate desire of making 
the most of the favours of fortune, no matter what the 
consequences might be. In the wish to continue the 
war, and reject the Turkish overtures for peace, most 
of the high dignitaries were thoroughly agreed with the 
generals, the press, and the Nationalist ♦leaders. The 
Czarevitch and the Grand-duke Nicholas spoke and 
acted also In this sense, and conjured the monarch to 
obey the popular voice, supported as it was by the 
traditions of a thousand years, and to vindicate by bold 
and vigorous action the authority of the government, 
so sadly shaken by the events of the previous summer. 
No patriotic Russian monarch ought to reject an oppor- 
tunity, such as was now offered-, of satisfying the inmost 
aspirations of the Slavonic people. To none of the 
heirs of Rurik the Varagian had fortune ever vouch- 
safed such favours as the^resent. Let Russia confront 
for a moment the feeble menaces of the Western 
Powers, and she would solve at once the problem of 
her holiest and most important destiny. A calm con- 
sideration of all the bearings of the situation, such as 
would have corresponded with the habits and inclina- 
tions of the emperor, seemed to be rendered impossible 
• by the impetuous progress of events. The few voices 
which ventured to whisper a respice Jinem were drowned 
in the general clamour. The war cry of the impassioned 
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multitude served to strengthen the influence of those 
time-serving politicians whose counsels were all for 
precipitate resolve. The very temper of the army 
made it appear hazardous to check their victorious 
march to Constantinople. The emperor was forced to 
yield, and the consequences are well known. Ignatiell 
and M. NelidofT were entrusted with the conduct of the 
peace negotiations, which were enveloped in a foolish 
mystery downright offensive to the friendly. Powers ; 
and the Eussian nation was left under the delusion 
that the last word had already been spoken about the 
future of Constantinople and the East. 

This short-sighted policy, involving the empire in 
the utmost dcngor both at home and abroad, and far 
from satisfying the popular wishes, which nothing short 
of the occupation of Constantinople would have now 
contented, found its ultimate expression in the leace 
of San Stefano. It was concluded the day after the 
twenty-third anniversary of the emperor’s accession. 
The history of this feeble and abortive attempt to sur- 
prise Europe with a fait accompli, and to mask the mili- 
tary and financial straits of Eussia behind a threatening 
mien put on for the occasion, lies beyond our present 
province to discuss. We are only concerned with its 
effects on Eussian society. ^The first and foremost 
effect was that this society was confirmed in its un- 
reasoning and overweening self-estimate, of its powers 
and capabilities ; the second was that the government 
had to choose between war to the death or the possible 
jeopardising of their authority ; the third was that the 
actual results of the campaigns of 1877 and 1878 were 
diminished and lost their value in the eyes of the nation. * 
When the actual terms of the Treaty of San Stefano 
were made known, three-fourths of the press and of 
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the public protested that they would have thought 
such a measure of modesty and unselfishness impos- 
sible, that the government had shown a moderation and 
coyness unknown in the history of the world. The 
idea of, these conditions being revised or reduced 
never crossed the mind of anyone ; all parties con- 
sidered them final. The only question was whether 
Eussia ought to rest content with them, and not de- 
mand, at least, a temporary occupation of Constanti- 
nople. In anticipation of this criticism the treaty was 
represented as a mere instalment ; and whfie the whole 
of Europe was plunged in excitement by this diplomatic 
surprise, the attention of the Russian people was diverted 
from the contemplation of their suppos«*d gains to the 
spectacle of the Turkish capital surrounded on all sides 
by the Russian troops. 

The first bitter disappointment was prepared foi 
Russia, now intoxicated with the prospect of certain 
triumph, by the appearance of the British fleet in the 
Bosphorus, and by the impression produced by this 
event at the head-quarters of the Grand-duke Nicholas. 
The ‘impossible’ had come to pass. The army re- 
mained, as if rooted to the spot, outside the gates o 
that city which since the days of Igor and Oleg had 
never seen the face of a lijuscovite invader. For months 
the Russian soldiers looked wistfully at the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, and dared not stretch out their hands to reach 
the Jerusalem of Slav orthodoxy and take possession of 
the inheritance of the Comneni. In the eyes of the 
government the fear of intervention from the ‘ despised 
West’ outweighed the apprehension of wounding the 
* popular spirit and neglecting the sacred traditions o 
the past. Aksakoff and his friends raged iurious y, ut 
in vain. They were forced to confess that the cause 
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of Western civilisation was not yet defunct, and that 
the name of England had still some meaning in the 
world. 

The second and more bitter disappointment to 
Russia was the unanimity with which the othpr Great 
Powers of Europe insisted on the demand that the 
Treaty of San Stefano should be submitted to a Con- 
gress for revision, and the Eastern Question treated as 
a European affair. Even Genhany joined in, this de- 
mand, and thereby refuted the foolish rodomontade 
about Bismark’s ‘swimming in the wake of Russian 
policy.’ But, it was said, the Czar will not yield; 
the Czar cannot yield. He is the embodiment of the 
popular will «f Russia, and the people have spoken 
their final word. What did the Moscow fanatics and 
the phrase-mongers of St. Petersburg care that the 
credit of the State was strained to its uttermost, and 
the paper currency was becoming more and more hope- 
lessly depreciated ? What did they (mre that M. von 
Reutern declared it financially impossible to conduct 
a second great war, and that M. Miliutin, the arch- 
National Minister of War, the man- after Katkoff’s 
and Aksakoff’s own heart, declined to be answerable 
for its military success? What was it to them that 
there was a suspicious groanii^ and creaking in all the 
corners and joints of the State organism, and that the 
result of Sassulitch’s trial, and the disturbances among 
the Moscow students, showed plainly that even the re- 
cent news of victory had not removed the danger of 
revolution ? Was not the honour of the Russian name 
pledged at San Stefano by the Czarevitch’s own words? ^ 
Had not the government by this treaty burned their 
bridges and their boats, and barred the way against a 
European compact? Who would be rash enough to 
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commence a shameful retreat against the unanimous 
will of the nation in the midst of their fever of excite- 
ment? Who would speak the language of calm and 
sober reflection, after the sacred spirit of the people 
had gwen utterance? Even the hoary Nestor of 
Russian diplomacy- — the man who could hear the very 
grass grow, and was versed in all the secrets of his 
time — even Prince GortchakolT had shaken his head 
and confessed himself unequal to such a venture. 

One man there was, indeed, who had never cared 
for the opinions of the day or its spokesmen, who had 
never made the vox populi a vox Dei. This was the 
former chief of the secret police, the third section of 
His Majesty’s own Imperial Chancellery, Count Peter 
Andrejevitch Schouvaloff. It was known that he con- 
sidered a continuation of the war quite as unadvisable 
as any further concessions to the ‘ liberal spirit of the 
times.’ It was known that he had warned the emperor 
that the worst results of the war would be those affect- 
ing the situation at home, and that the alternative must 
be faced, either of arresting the movement already set 
on foot by a speedy conclusion of peace, or of abandon- 
ing the ship of State to the waves of popular excitement. 
But this dangerous man was in London. He had not 
been able to prevent th^ dispatch of the British fleet, 
which had now taken anchorage off Prince s Island. 
His presence 'had for some years been inconvenient to 
His Majesty ; he had never been liked by the brothers 
and sons of the emperor. Among the ruling classes his 
enemies were as numerous as in the Liberal and National 
circles. He had long been regarded with distrust by his 
own chief, the still powerful and influential Chancellor 
of the empire. He had become ‘ impossible as well by 
his antecedents as by his uncompromising love of peace. 
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And yet this was the man whom the emperor now sent 
for to St. Petersburg, when every expedient had failed 
for securing a peaceful termination of the struggle ! 
To the terror of his numerous enemies, Count Schouva- 
loff set out at once for the capital, taking Friedrichsruhe 
en route. Thus, then, the proposals lie brought with 
him had gained the sanction, as liis few friends ob- 
served, of the first diplomatic authority in the world, 
and in the opinion of his enemies, of the swor.n enemy 
of Slavdom. •* 

The apprehensions raised at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow by tlie news of Schouvaloff’s impending appear- 
ance on the political stage were only too well founded. 
Notwithstanding all the difliculties prepared for him by 
the clique of IgnatiefT, the young Court party, and cer- 
tain high personages, male and female, who patronised 
the Nationalists, the Count gained his,point. In a few 
days the emperor consented to send him to the Con- 
gress. The public learned at the same time that Prince 
Gortchakoff of course would go to Berlin, but accom- 
panied by his dreaded rival. The sensation caused by 
this annoiincement was immense ; but it would have 
been tenfold greater and more passionate if the masses 
had comprehended what as yet only a small number of 
clear-sighted persons understi^d — namely, that a sub- 
stantial, not a mere formal concession to the will of the rest 
of Europe, the abandonment, in a word, of the Bulgarian 
frontiers as agreed on at San Stefano, had been recognised 
as unavoidable by the Czar. Bitter words, as it was, 
were spoken in private about the irresolution of the 
sovereign, who neither in war nor in the Cabinet under- ^ 
stood how to play th6 proper part of a leader. Most people, 
however, seemed to take comfort in the thought that a 
congress did not mean the submission of Russia to a 
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congress. There was no occasion, they argued, to fear 
any further concessions to Europe. The wisdom of the 
great statesman of the old school, who once before, in 
1875, had brought the Berlin ‘ disturber’ to his senses, 
would ^his time also hold its own. It must be confessed, 
indeed, tliat those who sought by such flattering phrases 
to inspire tliemselves and others with courage were not 
of a very sanguine heart tliemselves. They had ceased 
to reckon on the emperor s power of resistance ; al- 
though tliey still trusted that, by means of a vigorous 
agitation and an incessantly repeated appeal to the 
moral impossibility of any detriment to ‘ Russian honour,’ 
they would succeed in frightening the govei*nment out of 
submission to the will of Europe. ^ 

These hopes and this intention formed the staple of 
all that was spoken and written during June, 1878,^ in 
the political circles of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the 
larger provincial towns of Russia. Respect to the sacred 
person of His Majesty forbade the possibility of Russia 
ever consenting to the demands put forward — forbade 
it so absolutely that no one could be wounded by being 
reminded of the disgrace which the contrary would 
involve. Under the cover of such tricks of language, 
care was taken to coerce the government by threats as 
passionate as they were^extravagant, and to dictate in 
imperious fashion the proper conduct to be pursued. 
The further the negotiations at tlie Congress advanced, 
and the more distinctly it was seen that Russia would 
yield in the matter of dividing Bulgaria into two parts, as 
well as on the other points at issue, the more menacing 
grew the language of the National party and its followers, 
* composed of liberals, malcontents, and frondeurs of the 
most various types and species. AksakofT, as before, 

' The Congress began on June 1 (O.S.) and ended on July 1 (O.S.) 
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was the fugleman of these disappointed patriots. When 
the news arrived that negotiations were going on with 
regard to the surrender of Southern Bulgaria, he made 
a 'speech on June 22 (July 3), St. Basil’s day, to the 
Slavonic Benevolent Committee at Moscow, some pas- 
sages of which deserve quotation.^ ‘There are no 
words,’ he said, ‘ by which to characterise as it deserves 
this shameful treachery to the duty and historical mis- 
sion of Russia. Consenting to this condition (the divi- 
sion of Bulgaria into two parts and giving up Bosnia to 
Austria), is equivalent to renouncing tho-part of Russia 
as the great protecting power of Slavism and Eastern 
Christianity. It is equivalent to depriving us not only 
of the sympathies, but of the respect of the Slavonic 
races, who are our nearest, nay, our only allies in Europe. 
Liberty, and a development peculiar to Slavism is possi- 
ble only on the assumption of a loving union with the 
Russian people. But Russian diplomacy has decided 
otherwise. ’ Then, addressing in grandiloquent terms the 
‘orthodox Russian nation’ as the only ‘independent 
and powerful branch of the Slavonic race,’ he complains 
of the blood of so many thousands of her sons being 
sacrificed to increase the power of her enemies, and to 
submit orthodoxy to the dominion of Germans and 
Catholics. ‘Thou victorious ^ower, and yet so be- 
fooled I In the face of such folly in the diplomatic 
heads of Russia, in the face of such grandiose attempts 
to temporise, the power of language ceases, and though s 
can find no utterance. Even the most malevo en 
enemy of Russia and her dynasty could not have m- 

> This speech, deUvered on circulated throughout Russia 

in a manuscript form, the favourite Md indeed the only possible device to 
elude the watchfulness of the press censure. 
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vented anything more destructive to her internal peace 
and tranquillity. There you see the true Nihilists — the 
men for whom there exists neither a Russia nor Rus- 
sian tradition, no Russian nationality, no Orthodox 
Churck Those are the men who, like the Nihilists of 
the stamp of Bogoljuboff and Sassulitch, are destitute of 
all historical consciousness, of every spark of living 
national feeling. . . . Both belong to the same 

species,„the same generation. Decide for yourselves 
who is the more dangerous for Russia, for her national 
and moral prosperity, and her dignity as a State. Which 
of two kinds of Nihilists is the worse — the open or the 
disguised, tlie coarse anarchists or the refined statesmen ? 
No — whatever may take place at the Congress, however 
much the honour of Russia may be degraded, there yet 
lives our crowned protector, and he will be our avenger. 
If our own blood chills and curdles at merely reading in 
the newspapers what is done ; what must the Russian 
Czar endure, who bears before history the responsibility 
for Russia ? Has he not called our war a holy cause ? 
Has he not, since his return from the Danube, solemnly 
declared to the assembled deputies at Moscow and else- 
where in his empire, that this “ holy work would be 
carried to the end ” ? Terrible, indeed, are the sufl'er- 
ings of the war, and it olinnot be with a light heart that 
the Czar should see the bloodshed renewed. But, great 
as these horrors are, they cannot be averted by conces- 
sions, or at the cost of honour and conscience. 

Let us therefore hope and trust ! Our hopes in our 
Czar cannot be shipwrecked. His word has gone forth 
that the holy work shall be carried to the end, and his 
word cannot be broken.’ 

And yet this hope was shipwrecked ; it had perished 
already when the bold orator declared its inviolability. 
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But it was not the fault of the Czar, it was the fault of 
the short-sighted authors of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
that there could be any question raised at all as to a 
breach of promise. They, not he, were to blame, that 
the treaty guaranteeing the independence of Serria and 
the autonomy of Bulgaria, appeared to the majority of 
Russians a cowardly withdrawal, an act of treason to 
the cause of Russia and Slavism. The grand beginnings 
of Ignatieff* and NelidofT, and tlie noisy war trumpets of 
the press had so completely confused the public mind, 
and prevented any correct estimate of th'5 true position 
of affairs, that the publication of the treaty, signed 
July 1 (13), raised a storm of moral indignation throiigli- 
out Russia, and‘was received like a heavy and altogether 
unexpected disappointment. The masses woke up from 
their dreams of cloudland. Their leaders spoke and 
acted as if the whole thing were simply g, retreat without 
a cause ; as if there had never existed any incongruity 
between the Treaty of San Stefano and the means pro- 
vided for its execution ; as if there was one explanation, 
and one only, for all that had occurred — namely, a malevo- 
lent distrust of his people by the Czar. And this notion 
was indirectly confirmed by the first adviser of the em- 
peror himself! The fact that Prince Gortchakoff had 
absented himself from the fina4^ negotiations, and in a 
memorandum, much talked of, to the Congress had 
thrown upon his colleagues (meaning Count* Schouvaloff, 
of course,), the responsibility for what had taken place, 
was peculiarly calculated to strengthen the cry about an 
intrigue against the nation, and a dark attempt to un- 
dermine the national power. 

It seemed, indeed, as if Aksakoff’s prediction would 
be realised. It seemed likely, as he had said, that the 
results of the Congress, as brought about by diplomacy, 
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would strike a heavier blow to the peace of Russia and 
the authority of her government, than could ever have 
been dealt by the Nihilists. Only the guilty parties 
were not the diplomatists of June, but those of February, 
1878. To Schouvaloff alone belonged the honour of 
having rescued Russia from the danger of a conflict with 
the rest of Europe. And yet, so general and so pas- 
sionate was the popular indignation at the disappoint- 
ment of their cherished hopes ; so openly was this 
indignation expressed, in spite of all the rigours of the 
censorship, that the question of summoning him to the 
helm of State could not be entertained for a moment. 
The official press attempted to calm down the popular 
excitement, by putting forward the nu^t daring and 
most fanciful conjectures. It was not, indeed, a difficult 
matter to throw the greater share of this odium on the 
German Chancellor, and to declaim with such violence 
against German ‘'intrigues,’ that even the most devoted 
friends of the Rerlin alliance began to speak of the 
necessity of drawing nearer to France. But it was 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to disarm the reproaches 
hurled against the Prussornania of the Court, and in 
consequence against everything connected with the con- 
duct of the war and the government of the State during 
the'last eventful year. ^11 the old accusations, all the 
grievances and suspicions which six months ago had 
made their vpice first heard, and were raised on all 
sides against the ‘ system ’ of absolute executive power, 
were now repeated with redoubled acrimony . ‘ Matters 

could not have been worse,’ it was said, ‘ if we had 
made peace immediately after our first defeat at Plevna. 

• Now for the first time was seen the full extent of the 
damage which the authority of the government had 
suffered the year before. Now for the first time it was 
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s6Gn how deeply discontent and mistrust had eaten into 
the people, who still hugged themselves with the delusion 
that they needed only to muster their- common strength 
in order to conquer the world. This delusion could 
only be maintained by heaping the fault of evpything 
upon the government, by misinterpreting and putting a 
sinister construction on all its actions. The recall of the 
Grand-duke Nicholas from his chief command ; the 
studied hostility with which the Czarevitch refused to 
take part in the festivities given in honour of his uncle ; 
the painful sensation caused by the abandonment of the 
prosecution against the company of Greger, Horwitz, 
and Kohan ; the malicious reports as to the sources 
from which ^ was said his Imperial Highness had 
drawn the means for paying his debts ; the embarrass- 
ment evinced by those responsible for Russian diplomacy 
when asked to account for their confidence at San Ste- 
fano, all combined to shake the ‘ respecl and the reserve ’ 
due otherwise to the government, and to strengthen the 
general conviction that it would ‘ not do any longer to 
let matters continue as they were.’ The moment 
chosen for the declaration of war, the manner in which 
it was declared, the mode of preparation for the war, 
and the way in which it was conducted ; the system of 
alliances relied on; the proceedings of diplomacy, 
beginning with its mouth full of big phrases, and end- 
ing by humbling itself in the dust— everything, in short, 
was said to have deceived the confidence and the trusting 
devotion of the nation. Everything had gone differently 
to what had been expected. No one seemed to have 
been left who was able to maintain authority. The 
foundations on which the rkgime of 1863-77 had rested • 
were undermined as completely as the regime ol Old 
Russia by the Crimean war. Close upon the conclusion 
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of peace began the era of political assassinations and 
revolutionary plots. What had previously been 
whispered only in the circles of the enrages,, was now 
publicly proclaimed by the ‘Moscow Gazette.’ No 
attempt was made any longer to conceal the fact that 
the Treaty of Berlin had shaken tlie existing system of 
government to its very foundations. 

The consequences of the war recoiled upon tlie 
dynasty, of whom it was said that it neither wished for 
nor prevented the war ; tliat it had neither the courage 
nor the capacity to begin it at the right time, to con- 
duct it properly, or to break it off when tlie proper 
moment arrived. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INCIDENTS AND LESSONS OF THE WAE. 

Popular appetite for news of the war— Complaints of misnifnagement— 
Inferiority of Kussian weapons and equipment— Want of trenching tools 
at Plevna — General absence of maps — Defects of %o Field-post and of 
telegraphic arrangements— Want of telescopes— Breakdown of the In- 
tendance and Commissariat — Jobbery of army contractors Military 
peculation— Scandalous condition of the hospitals— Incapacity of tlie 
Army Medical Department— AVant of transport for the wounded— 
Admirable arrangements of the Bed Cross Society-Excellent behaviour 
of Kussian ofRcers and troops — Absence of military offences early in the 

.yrar The nation and the government — Popular estimate of Russian 

strength. 

For months bcforo the conclusion ol peace, and aftci 
the return of the troops from the seat of war, the inci- 
dents and stories of the recent campaign formed the 
staple of conversation and literature in Russian society. 
Newspapers, periodicals, and private pamphlets outbid 
one another in communicating what had taken place 
during the fifteen months between April 24, 1877, 
and July 13, 1878. The nu<jiber of people who were 
anxious and able to contribute to 4,he history of the 
war was greater this time than ever... The general 
call to arms had brought thousands of educated and 
half-educated persons into contact with the common 
people. To write for the periodical press was a privi- 
lege of only recent acquisition, and a thing unknown 
at the time of the Crimean War. A host of prO' 
fessional and occasional correspondents had followed 
the different divisions of the army, and the transport 
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and ambulance waggons sent to Bulgaria ; and each of 
these was naturally anxious to describe what he had 
seen and heard. As the number of journals and printing- 
presses had increased twenty-fold between 1850 and 
1860, and that of the reading public had doubled, there 
was no end to the demand for this class of literature. 
Even the uneducated wished to know how it was that 
things had happened as they did at the theatre of war, 
and why .the high hopes placed on the success of this 
‘ holy crusade ’ had not been realised to the full. People 
who formerly had looked on reading and writing as a 
necessary luxury for the higher classes, seized upon tlie 
newspapers wlienever tliey contained tlie gossip of tlie 
camp or chronicles of the war. Wliile tlie war was 
actually proceeding, the news, so eagerly demanded by 
the whole of Russia, came in but scantily and in driblets. 
But when the war was over, no such restrictions could 
prevent the public appetite from being fed. A new 
branch of literature arose, more prolific from its })ast 
neglect, which engrossed almost exclusively the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The character of this literature, which came into 
vogue during the autumn of 1878 and the early months 
of 1879, can be guessed from the observations already 
made in the previous clia^ter on the ruling temper of 
the public mind. The precedent of 1854 was repeated. 
It was the ‘ system ’ responsible for the conduct of the 
War and the provisioning of the troops which formed 
ihe central object of criticism and the theme of discus- 
sion in the newspapers. Granted that men of the stamp 
,of Moltke and Eoon are not to be had at a moment’s 
notice. Granted that when the question is one of testing 
^ totally new organisation, mistakes in liigli places are 
unavoidable. When the blunders committed at Plevna, 
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plan for the first advance 
across the Balkans, were discussed, people were disgustec , 
but they only shrugged their shoulders when the names 
of those responsible for these strange errors were men- 
tioned ; now and then a remark unfit for pubhcatmn 
would be made, or it was hinted that the composition 
of the general staff had been somewhat unfortunate. 
But that was really all. Genuine complaints and bitter 
remarks or remonstrances were only heard when the 
conversation touched on evils which could have been 
avoided by some care or consihentiousness on the part 
of ordinary or even less than ordinary men, and which 
could only be explained by supposing that each and 
every ‘systenfr had failed, and that the disorder had 
been even worse than during tlie much-abused Crimean 
War. Our object in this chapter is to represent to onr 
readers what these complaints really were, as made 
known tlirough the literature of the war. 

We Russians are so accustomed, by this time, to 
the fact that the French, Austrians, and Germans are 
better prepared for war, better armed, better provided 
for, and better officered than ourselves, that we look 
upon it as a matter of course and intended so by rio- 
vidence. Nevertheless, we feel it to be a grief and a 
disgrace that tlie arrangement made by the rude, lai- 
baific Turks on behalf of their army were a thousand 
times better than our own. Our finances before lo 
war began were in a tolerably good condition— according 
to official accounts in an excellent condition— whilst i 

insolvency of the Porte was proverbial. We were to ( 
acrain and again that the Turkish officers were moic 
ignorant and useless than ever, whereas on our pa 
everything worth knowing in military matters had 
learned fiow Germany and France, and everythin^, i 
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fill had been provided. How was it possible, under 
such circumstances, that corrupt and bankrupt Turkey- 
put better weapons into the hands of her soldiers than 
wealthy and aspiring Russia, with her military repre- 
sentatives at all the great Courts, could furnish to those 
who fought on her behalf? But so it actually was. The 
Turkish rifles carried to a distance of 3,000 paces, and 
could be loaded sixteen times in a minute, whilst six 
or eight hundred paces only was the range of ours. It 
was fortunate, however, that we were not able to load 
as quickly as our enemies, for we were usually provided 
with such a small supply of cartridges. Every child 
knows that nowadays the quality of the weapons decides 
the issue. How came it that our genei>*l stalT did not 
know this, and that the Guards alone were armed with 
Bcrjanki rifles, which in fact contributed more to vic- 
tory than all the old-fashioned muskets used by the Line 
from June to September? 

No one can give satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. Excuses might possibly be invented for other 
shortcomings. But tlie want of cartridges and ammu- 
nition, of which soldiers and ofiicers without exception 
complained, remains quite inexplicable — the more so, 
inasmuch as it continued throughout the whole cam- 
paign. The Turkish trq^ps, as their own officers con- 
fessed, were reckless in wasting their cartridges. Our 
soldiers, let them husband their ammunition as they 
would, could never make the supply suffice. Behind 
the Turkish army marched whole trains of horses, asses, 
and mules, laden with cartridge-chests. We, on the 
contrary, had to carry our reserves of ammunition our- 
• selves, and we knew very well that wlien the store was 
exhausted, days would pass before it was replenished. 
In addition to this, our accoutrement was intolerably 
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heavy — heavier far tlian necessity required. All who 
have witnessed the war and associated with the cornmon 
soldiers have dwelt particularly on this last point, and 
have told us how the most patient and phlegmatic 
among them would become enraged, when speaking of 
the burdens packed so senselessly upon them. After 
the days of Plevna, whole regiments threw away this 
useless lumber, the loss of which they never afterwards 
missed, and which never burdened Turkish backs. And 
yet it was only a few years before, on tlie occasion of 
the Franco-German Avar, that tliis very point of equip- 
inent had been discussed in all the newspapers. The 
comfortable, but also solid clotliing, tlie light but strong 
shoes, and, abc^e all, the splendid indestructible tents of 
the ‘ unbelieving Bussurmanni,’ were the objects of con- 
stant envy to their ‘ orthodox opponents.’ The wretched 
quality of the stuffs of which the coats and shirts pio- 
vided for the Eussian troops were made was only sur- 
passed by the miserable quality of their boots. It can 
readily be understood that those whose shoes were Avorn 
out did not easily find new ones to replace them. At 
the beginning of the winter of 1877-78, just when the 
toilsome march over the snow-covered Balkans Avas 
about to be commenced, most of the boots were worn 
to pieces, and the soldiers liq<I to tramp along baie- 
footed or with rags over their bleeding feet. New boots 
Avere either wanting altogether, or of such a quality 
that to put them on appeared ridiculous. Old soldiers, 
who happened to see samples of these goods on theii 
way through Moscow, knew well enough why these 
boots nearly proved the death of those who wore them : 
the soles were made of pasteboard ! So utterly destitute 
of warm clothing were the troops during their march 
across the Balkans, that thousands of them, solely for 
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this reason, were frozen to death or perished from ex- 
haustion. Whether it was thoiight at head-qnarters 
that a winter campaign could be conducted in summer 
clothing, or whether they had reckoned on settling with 
the Turks before winter set in, has never been deter- 
mined. In either case, however, they were guilty of 
a degree of recklessness bordering on crime, and they 
have sown the seeds of bitterness and contempt towards 
the government which will assuredly some day bear 
fruit. 

But we will first allude to those materials of war 
which the Turks also had in abundance, and the want 
of which among our troops could not be ascribed by 
head-quarters to the imperfections of Hie Intendance 
or the negligence of contractors. At the time of the 
blockade of Plevna, the world was suddenly astonished 
by the announcement that the siege operations must 
come to a standstill on account of an absolute lack of 
spades and shovels, and that these tools must be pro- 
cured from Bucharest. This absence of materials for 
throwing up earthworks and entrenchments was neither 
an exceptional case, nor one peculiar to the division of 
the army before Plevna ; it was the general rule. Again 
and again our men were astonished at the rapidity with 
which the Turks, as sooH as they had taken up their 
position, had their spades in their hands and were busy 
at fortifying themselves behind their rampart and trench. 
All we could do was to look on ; for it was always the 
same story — there were no spades, and so there could 
be no earthworks made on our part. Of course no one 
in particular was to blame ; for all had been guilty of 
the same forgetfulness. 

And as with spades, so with other things. People even 
who could not read, had occasionally heard how excel- 
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lently the Germans during the hist war had been pro- 
vided with maps, and wliat good use the sub-officers Jiad 
made of this advantage. Even rfie ‘ Syn Otetchesstwa 
(‘Son of the Country’)— a small and insignificant, but 
yet widely-circulated paper for the people had dis- 
cussed the question of these maps at length. To our 
general staff’ alone it seems to have remained a secret. 
The most done was that six maps were distributed 
among one regiment ; and if officjers wished to buy any 
for themselves, they could not get them. The Abramoft’ 
map and that of the Austrian general 'Staff’, copies ot 
which liad been multiplied, were not issued till May 
that is to say, when tlie ariny had actually taken its 
departure. M^iilst every newspaper reader at home 
could follow the road taken by the troops, tlie posses- 
sion of a pocket-map of the intended scene of war was 
the privilege of only a small number ^of those chieffy 
concerned in the campaign. ‘ In other matters,’ it was 
said, ‘ we blindly ape the Germans ; why have we not 
done so in this case ? ’ For ten or twenty thousand 
roubles the whole army could have been inundated 
witli maj)s ; was it possible that this insignificant sum 
was not forthcoming ? 


Among the most remarkable things that happened 
during this remarkable war were the experiences of the 
soldiers with regard to the Field-post. 01 the hundred 
thousands of letters sent through this post to and from the 
army, the greater part never reached their destination. 
Just as in the days before there was any post at all, h- 
was a rare exception if ever an officer or private in the 
field received any news of their belongings, or a sign of 
life sent from the banks of the Danube or the slopes of 
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the Balkans was transmitted to their liomes at tlie proper 
time. Dozens of enormous sacks lay about on the plat- 
forms of the railway stations in Eoumania ; but it never 
occurred to anyone to look after them, and to see that 
those to, whom the letters were addressed should receive 
news from their relatives and friends. There was only 
one praiseworthy feature in the aflair — the bungling 
had the merit of impartiality, for it was the same to all 
alike. J.ust as little care was taken of the letters ad- 
dressed to generals and other officers as of those for 
subalterns and common privates. Packets and things 
of value shared, with few exceptions, the fate of ordinary 
lettci’s. If they arrived at all, they arrived at least 
several months too late. No astonishm#nt was excited 
if the objects of value contained in tliese packets liad 
been abstracted. Officers who had thousands at their 
bankers at home, and had counted with certainty on 
the receipt of remittances from tlieir agents, were often 
painfully embarrassed by their non-arrival, and glad if 
they could borrow a few roubles. Still more seiious, 
however, was the anxiety that weighed on those married 
olRcers and soldiers who were left for weeks and months 
without news of wife or cliild. At times the matter 
bore a tragical character. At Kazanlik, for instance, 
an officer had succeeded#! getting hold of an old letter- 
bag intended for his regiment, but which had wandered 
about aimlessly for weeks. The fortunate finder called 
his comrades around him, in order to distribute the 
precious booty. When the names were called out, it 
was found that nearly all those to whom the letters 
Were addressed had died in battle, without receiving 
the comfort of news from their homes. So intoleiable 
at length became the evil, that officers and men refused 
any longer to make use of the postal service in the 
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field ; and the letters intended for Eussia were addressed 
in German or Frencli, but on no account in Eussian, 
and if an opportunity offered, were sent to the nearest 
Austrian post-office. In this way they usually readied 
their destination in safety ; the only pity was that let- 
ters directed to the army could not be sent in the same 
manner. 

The telegraph arrangements were as bad as those of 
the field-post. The mutual isolation of the, various 
divisions of the army, and the absence of any tele- 
graphic communication between them, were matters so 
well established that individual commanders — as, for 
example, Colonel Kossitch, the cliicf staff officer of the 
Twelfth Corps* stationed at Eustchuk — were forced to 
get information of what had happened in other places 
from newspapers two or three weeks old. And yet 
Eustchuk was not seventy miles from head-quarters. 
Instances of tliis kind might pass perhaps, and find a 
sort of excuse in the ‘ peculiar conditions of the country ’ 
which were always brought forward as a plea. Eut 
what is to be said of the fact that commanders whose 
instructions demanded constant co-operation, and wlio 
were only separated from each other by a few miles, 
were entirely without telegraphic communication, even 
when, as before Plevna for ej*mple, they remained foi 
weeks stationary in the same quarters ? The natural 
result of all this was that neglect prevailed on eveiy 
side, and the mistrust of the generals in command sur- 
passed all bounds. To-day it was said that the fault 
lay with Gourko ; yesterday, the honest old KrUdenei 
had been the scapegoat. At another time the general 
staff was said to have failed in its duty. In the end, all 
parties concerned, the innocent as well as the guilt}’ 
were included in the common sentence of condcmna 
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tion. Who was cook and who was butler, as the phrase 
goes, no one had ever properly known, since the com- 
manders of the different corps and the composition of 
the corps themselves were perpetually being changed. 

‘ Our co^ps,’ wrote one, ‘ were treated like dough which 
required incessant kneading. This man was in com- 
mand one day and that the next. What cliance was 
there of any steadiness among the men, or how could 
the commanders become acquainted with their officers 
and troops ? ’ Not only were brethren-in-arms fre- 
quently strangers to each other — as much so, in fact, as 
if they belonged to different armies — but it often hap- 
])ened, through this constant change of persons, that 
there were staff-officers without a staff, a»id staffs witli- 
out officers, and that whole corps either dispensed with 
their Intendant altogether, or were ignorant of liis name 
and where he was. 

But even this was not all. Together with the 
spades, trenching-tools, maps, and telegraphic apparatus, 
the telescopes also had been forgotten. The conse- 
quence was this — tliat officers of all grades and branches 
of the service were forced to advance blindfold and at 
haphazard into a country which they did not, and from 
the want of maps they could not know, and to deliver 
up literally their soldiers ^o the slaughter. More than 
once it happened that divisions, marching from difl'erent 
points to the same goal, failed to recognise each other, 
and, thinking to have the enemy before them, fired a 
murderous volley at their brother soldiers ! And not 
a Word of reproach could have been said to the officers. 

The necessity of having an exact knowledge of the 
’ground on which anything is to be done in war has 
been amply taught us by the Germans ; from the French 
we have learned what it is to be ‘ ready ’ only in imagi- 
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nation. We knew already, six months before war was 
declared, that we should have to cross the Danube ; 
and yet the country which we were to conquer re- 
mained to us altogether a terra incognita. From time 
immemorial the solution of the Eastern Question had 
been said to be our mission ; the liberation of the South 
Slavonic races our nearest and most natural task. And 
yet the Commander-in-Chief and the general stafl al- 
lowed us to take this task in hand before there were 
any books to instruct us about the country and tlie 
people on the other side of the Danube, or any maps to 
guide us on our way. None of these things liad been 
thought of, just because no one had yet acquired the 
habit” of earndftly and tlioroughly considei-mg a ques- 
tion, and because people had surrendered themselves to 
the illusion that a llussian conquest of tlie East was 
the simplest matter in tlie world. Had the question 
been simply one of mistakes and inadequate preparation 
in individual departments of military administrixtion, no 
reasonable man would deny that this administration 
was sharing the lot of all human institutions, and that, 
so far from despairing of the future, the prospect ot 
improvement must be kept steadily in view. But the 
same inconceivable blunders have recurred again am 
again in all departments alikeW- It is idle, therefore, to 
vTaste complaints on a single department only, and to 
confine one’s censure to individuals. Th<? whole system 
has so completely broken down, so entirely failed in 
its object, that it must be extirpated root and braiK i- 
It must be owned, and owned frankly, that there ms 
been no real improvement since 1855, save in one 
respect, and that an immensely important one. J hc 
moral condition of the army has perceptibly improvw , 
and so have the relations between the officers and 
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men. Everything else has grown during the last 
twenty years not only not better, but steadily worse. 


Up to the present time it has been held, both in and 
out of Russia, as an undisputed fact that the system of 
Intendance and Commissariat followed during the Cri- 
mean War was the worst and most corrupt system that 
could pqssibly have been devised. This judgment now, 
in certain circles, is considerably modified. Those who 
have been in both wars are now heard to speak as 
follows, when a comparison is instituted between the 
two. ‘ The officials and contractors,’ they say, ‘ who 
were entrusted in 1854-5 with the geneMl provisioning 
of the army, stole like jackdaws ; but they were also 
clever fellows, who knew how to make a fit and prac- 
tical use of what they did not steal. Ihit this time we 
have been cheated by blockheads, robbed by people 
whose incapacity was even greater than their villainy.’ 

The testimony of our sokhers is naturally not of 
such a kind as to give a demonstrable confirmation of 
this assertion. They simply say that the food and 
fodder during the Crimean War had been eatable, but 
tliat this time mouldy meal, putrid bread, and uneat- 
able fodder for the hcupses had been in very many 
instances the rule. That exorbitant prices were paid, 
and millions • of roubles fraudulently taken from the 
Crown, is confirmed, however, on all sides, and is looked 
upon, strange to say, as quite natural. Our officers, 
when these matters are talked ot, quote the testimony 
of General Bogdanovitch, the historian of the Crimean 
War, whose impartiality is acknowledged, to show that 
Oenerals Annenkoff and Satler did, in fact, manage, by 
means of inexorable severity, tliat tlie army was on the 
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whole well provided for. The complaints against the 
commissariat system, which were heard then on every 
side and recognised even by the government, referred 
chiefly to the disproportion between the value of 
the articles provided and the enormous prices paid foi- 
them. But even for this some excuses could have been 
alleged which it is impossible to allege this time. The 
chief difficulty during the former war, namely, the want 
of railways and practicable roads, docs not now exist. 
In the autumn of 1854, a waggon -train conveying 
stores from Perikop to Simferopol, took itiirty-four days 
to accomplish 134 versts (about 90 English miles) ; and 
Piragoff, the fiimous surgeon, spent a day and a-half in 
travelling with< post-horses from Simferopol to Sebas- 
topol, a distance of only 74 versts. With such im- 
perfect means of transport and communication it was 
perfectly conceivable that the provisions should spoil, 
and the animals intended for slaughter shoidd die on 
the road. 

But this time the situation of affairs was wholly 
different. The army waggons could drive close to tlic 
banks of the Danube, and only a very moderate amount 
of common sense and care would have been required to 
protect the stores and provisions — if good for anything 
at all — from the effects of wertther or decay. Unhap- 
pily, the case was this, that the very persons who.«q 
duty it was to supply these provisions were but little 
interested in their condition. The Intendance had, as 
is well known, made a contraet with the firm of Gregcr, 
Ilorwitz, and Kohan ; but this contract was so clumsily 
worded that the quality of the goods supplied was left 
entirely to the will and pleasure of these persons, whose 
moral character had better perhaps not be discussed. 
It is true it had been stipulated that all the articles m 
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question should be of the best qiiality ; but a proviso 
stated that outside the limits of the empire there must 
be exceptions, and regard must be had to the quality 
and kind of local products. Now, as the whole war 
was ca:jried on ‘ outside the limits of the empire,’ it 
can easily be understood that the ‘ exceptions ’ formed 
the rule, and that in its main stipulations the contract 
remained a mere paper-covenant. As regards the prices, 
it was arranged that the Company should receive pay- 
ment for their cost of purchase, as proved, together with 
a commission of ten per cent, for their trouble. The 
Intendance, consequently, remained just as much at 
tlie mercy of Messrs. Greger and Co. with respect to 
the sums to be paid as they were with *espect to the 
quality of the goods siipplied. But tlie worst tiling 
was that the department in question, even after they 
had had the opportunity of ascertaining how matters 
stood, never attempted to get rid of these contractors, 
who had victimised them so gi’ossly, but rather iden- 
tified their own interests Avitli tliose of the Company, 
and treated every charge made against them as an 
attack on their own dignity. Inasmuch as the Com- 
pany, by the terms of their contract, were enabled 
to exclude all competition and to compel the accept- 
ance. of their goods, tl^re was no guarantee at all 
that provisions would be found when or where they 
were required. 

Neither during the first nor second advance of 
Gourko across the Balkans was any agent of the 
Company to be seen near the districts where the 
operations of the war were going on, and the army 
* consequence had to provide for itself. Still more 
extraordinary was the experience of General Sotoff, the 
Commander of the Fourth Army Corps, at Sistova. His 
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intended arrival there with his division had ^^een an- 
nounced beforehand to the very day and hour. When 
he reached the place there were no provisions what- 
ever, and the telegrams sent to the Intendance and tlie 
agents of the Company had been so utterly ^without 
effect that nothing was left to the General but to aiiply 
to the Civil Governor, Prince Tcherkasski, who par- 
tially relieved the distressed army by placing at tlieir 
disposal the crops and provisions belonging to tlie 
Turkish inhabitants. In July, 1877, two corps sta- 
tioned ill the neiglibourliood of Tirribva shared die 
same fate, and their commander sent the following 
telegram to headquarters : ‘ I am entirely without pro- 
visions, or a s6ngle bit of bread. Pray send me assist- 
ance of some kind.’ The Intendance threw all the 
blame upon the Company, who, again, laid it all upon 
the Intendance. ‘ It is stipulated in the contract,’ so 
said the Company, ‘ that requisitions for fresh supplies 
must be sent to us at least three days before they aie 
wanted. For this we are prepared ; but not for cases 
where to-night is ordered what is wanted to-morrow-- 
to say nothing of the feet that in the places appointed 
for the delivery of supplies, which we have only been 
able to reach witli the utmost labour and difficulty, 
there is frequently no one to nticeive them. 

The inevitable consequence of all this has been that 
the Intendance has been much more harshly judged, 
and much more suspected, than the Company, wliose 
want of principle was regarded as a matter of course 
It has been asserted by word and in writing, in news 
papers and journals, by combatants and non-combatants, ^ 
that certain people of high position had conspire to 
gether with ‘ the Jews,’ and that it had been for thei 
advantage that ‘ the worst possible goods sion ( 
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supplied at the highest possible price.’ If anyone asks 
for proofs of this assertion, people simply refer him 
to the contract, and to the fact, vouched for readily 
by hundreds of witnesses, that the Intendance and 
the Company were constantly to be found where, in 
consequence of other expedients being at hand, their 
expensive services were not required, but that they 
were invariably absent wherever it was difficult or dis- 
advantageous to procure food. ‘ Had the Intendance,’ 
they say, ‘ been earnest in exercising their right of super- 
vision, at least such shameless and unheard-of frauds 
would not have been possible as were practised against 
the unfortunate persons who provided carriage trans- 
port. The poor Eussian peasants whJ had allowed 
themselves to be tempted into undertaking to cart the 
stores to Eoumania and Bulgaria, not only received no 
pay, but were so, terribly ill-treated and plundered that 
they returned half starved or as beggars to their homes.’ 

One example will suffice to show the measure of the 
peculation and fraud. In July, 1877, a certain M. War- 
shawski made a contract for supplying transport wag- 
gons, the terms being that he should receive twenty 
francs in gold, daily, for the cartage. Two months 
later a similar contract was concluded with Messrs. 
Kaufmann and Baranof^ at sixteen francs per diem. 
Nevertheless, M. Warshawski, in April, 1878, suc- 
ceeded in renewing for some months his first contract 
on the old terms ; and in July of the same year he still 
received nineteen francs. Tlie lower tender of Messrs. 
Kaufmann and Baranoff was disregarded by the depart- 
^mcnt, simply because they saw it was for their own 
interest to contract with M. Warshawski, and to give 
lim a present amounting to something like five million 
n^nd three-quarters of francs. 
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Amonc. the few official thieves of the Intendance 
who were° subsequently called to account, was a sub- 
official named Clmoschtschinski, about whom the 
‘ Molva ’ newspaper tells as follows. In those lappy 
davs-now, alas! no more-when everything was paid 
for in ready money and in gold, and brilliant strokes 
of business could be done in tlie name of patriotism 
M Chwoschtschinski was superintendent of a depot ot 
fora<.e at Kotroscheni, in Eoumaiiia. Notwithstanding 
his humble position, he was able to embezzle money to 
the extent of 340,000 roubles, and to allow provisions 
worth 2,000,000 roubles to go bad. During the usual 
‘general confusion’ attending a war the authorities, 
under ordinarf circumstances, would scarcely have no- 
ticed the doings of this functionary. He might quietly 
and industriously have gathered lioney from the stores 
in order, like a prudent man, to ‘ place liis family m 
secure position.’ But the superintendent, unhappily foi 
himself, lavished money without a ‘ benevolent object. 
Instead of sending home Ids bags of gold to be con- 
verted into paper of value, he changed Ins sto es n 
choice food, and by his luxurious way of living attrac 
the notice of the authorities. He had the t^te of ^ 
Lucullus, which was not suitable to the 
simple superintendent. H^once gave a rec ^ 
which cost him 45,000 roubles in coin-it cost n 
a good deal more in reality, for his breakfast was ^ 
mented on in a Koumanian newspaper, and tec y 
caused the inquiry which brought this Prod^ah y^ 
light.^ A colleague of this man, who was entrusta 

® ^4* rdvil 


. Official terminology in Russia distinguushes 
. • ^nrdinarv man’ (poradotschm tschelowek), wHo sv 

functionaries: he has stolen; and the ‘splend 
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with the provisions stored in Kasdelnaja, was convicted 
of having stolen 180,000 ‘ pud ’ of hay (1 pud = 36 
pounds), and of having allowed 11,000 ‘chetvert’ of 
oats (1 chetvert = 5^ bushels) to rot. Is it to be 
wondered at that the worst frauds practised by these 
i-ascals on the unlucky peasant carters remained un- 
punished ? ’ 

That charges sucli as these can be alleged at all 
against the agents of the government is assuredly an 
evil sign. It is still worse that they are universally 
believed, and that the government has given, at least 
indirectly, a support and sanction to this belief The 
prosecution of Messrs. Greger, Horwitz, and Kohan be- 
fore the military tribunal at Odessa is Snown to have 
been quashed by ‘ supreme command,’ and the order 
was given that all accounts slioidd be paid. This crime 
is unquestionably the worst committed by the govern- 
ment for many a day. Not only has the sense of right 
and justice among thousands of brave officers and 
soldiers been grievously outraged, and confidence in 
the Government once more deeply shaken, but a door 
has been opened to suspicions of the worst and most 
damaging kind. 

The same want of foresight and order, so con- 
spicuous in most of the adfiiinistrative departments of the 
State, was felt in the management of the hospitals and all 

to the second category, which is usually far more strongly represented than 
the first. Both classes are simply called ‘ unlucky persons ’ if ever they are 
brought to trial and punished. 

^ Some of these victims of roguery were German colonists from Bess- 
arabia. Great excitement was caused by their pastor, the Protestant 
• J^inister Lemm, sounding an alarm about the aifair in the press, and exert- 
himself to institute a prosecution at his own cost against those who had 
fleeced his parishioners. The Russian press were forced to admit with 
shame that the Russians who had been similarly cheated had no pastors 
^ho were willing to step in to their assistance. 
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the medical arrangements for the war. At first— that is, 
before there were any wounded— everything appeared 
to go excellently well. The rooms destined for the re- 
ception of the patients made a favourable impression ; 
they were so airy, so clean, so attractively arranged 
that people who saw them only at that time are still 
loud in their praise. Even after bloodshed had begun, 
and the hospitals were filled with sufferers of every 
kind there were some hospitals which left , scarcely 
anything to be desired, and might have served as a 
pattern for all. Such, in particular, were those at 
Tirnova and at Gorny-Studen, the headquarters of the 
emperor. But if the spectator looked behind the 
scenes if he went to Sistova or Simnitza for example, a 
very different picture met the eye; and he involun- 
tarily began to suspect that the hospitals at Tirnova 
and Gorny-Studen were there for show and for the 
sake of appearance. We say nothing of the impressions 

made on lay obsoivers, and ‘‘‘f , “P™, “ “ 
horrible condition of the ordinary field-hospitals. Doctors 
only can be the proper judges of what, during a bloody 
war, is possible and attainable in the way of arrange 
merits for mitigating the miseries of its victims. Bu 
it is just the doctors who are most severe in 
strictures on the Medical D^i^artment for the de£ e 
of disorder and want of organisation, 
belief From a mass of other testimony of this km , 
we quote the following words of a doctor who h 
worked at Sistova: ‘The hospitals at Sistova cons^h 
of what could hardly be called houses; they 
rather holes or dens, bearing every mark of d^^ 
tion, in which the Turks, their former inhabitants-^’ 
left behind them the traces of their mtolerab 
The interiors were still more loathsome, an 
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appearance of ever having been intended for the recep- 
tion of sick and ■wounded, to say nothing of Viospital 
arrangements. The food -was carried about in pails, 
which ■were taken straight, when emptied, to the wells, 
to receive the water used for preparing more victuals. 

It was distributed by dirty attendants, whose hands had 
not been washed for weeks, and whose appearance was 
enough to fill the most hardened with horror and dis- 
gust. The utensils for the food were smeared with fat, 
dirt, and all manner of unsavoury garbage. “ Why am 
I here at all? ” remarked one of the doctors at Sistova ; 

“ there is not a single thing to be had — no servants, no 
medicines, no provisions.” More than a score of wounded 
wretches were lying in hospital No. 50 ^ the beginning 
of August,, who, after having been jolted about for three 
hours in springless carts, remained for forty hours with- 
out food and witjiout a doctor ; and this happened, not 
in suddenly improvised hospitals near the scene of ac- 
tion, but at regular hospitals in a large town, where 
arrangements had previously been made, or were sup- 
posed to have been made, for the reception of wounded 
men brought thither from a distance ! The Medical 
Department had simply been incapable of calculating 
beforehand the requirements of a field-hospital, and 
even of providing the^bare necessaries of the case. 
Arrangements had been made at Sistova (we say 
nothing of their miserable character) for from four 
to six hundred wounded, and yet from 1,000 to 1,500 
men were allowed to be penned together there with 
only about ten doctors, badly provided with assistants, 
, to look after this mass of unfortunate creatures.’ 

At Simnitza things were even worse than at Sistova. 
Here there was a hospital (No. 57) with ‘ arrangements 
for 630 sick and wounded, which on September 5, 1877 , 
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contained no less than 2,886 inmates, and was accord- 
ingly in a state of dirt, stench, and disorder that baffles 
all description. The doctors, attendants, and sisters of 
mercy, from their incessant overwork and exertions, 
found themselves in the same terrible condition* as the 
wounded, who were so closely herded together that 
they literally puslied against and trod upon each othei. 
Happy indeed was the man who possessed a bed, how- 
ever filthy and uncomfortable. Many of the wounded 
lay uncovered, in their dirty and bloodj-.stained clothes, 
upon the floor, and often lay there for twelve or fifteen 
hours together without the taste of food or water. At 
Frajeschty, early in September, a hospital intended for 
630 men was fiacked with 3,000 sick and wounded. 
Dr. II j inski, who was employed here, reports that around 
the barracks about 300 wounded lay along the railway 
on straw caked and stiff with mud, and exposed to the 
open air. These poor creatures remained for four-and- 
twenty hours without seeing a doctor or receiving a 
morsel of bread. And all this occurred at one of tlie 
central places, which were said to have been arranged 
for the reception of the wounded. No wonder that the 
complaints heaped upon the Medical Department by the 
doctors, the voluntary nurses, and the soldiers and 
officers who were wounded werS" loud, severe, and bittei , 
and that the report just alluded to declares the wliole 
organisation of this department to be ‘ beneath all criti- 
cism.’ No wonder that a report of Professor Skhfas- 
sowski in the ‘Medizinski Vestnik’ concludes as follows: 
‘ The selection of the places and buildings intended for 
hospitals, the composition of the staff, the arrangements 
of the hospitals and the organisation of the service— a 
and everything was in incapable hands.’ 

The means of transport for the wounded was in 
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keeping with the condition of the hospitals. The un- 
fortunate victims to their bravery lay heaped on one 
another by dozens in miserable small carts without 
springs. The mere sight of these crazy vehicles betrayed 
that they liad been hastily scraped together, without 
the least regard to their fitness or convenience. The 
Medical Department had evidently not given a thought 
to providing for the conveyance of the wounded, and 
had left.them entirely to chance. Cases could be given 
of 300 "or 400 wounded being dragged for days along the 
road under the escort of a single physician and a couple 
of army-surgeons, to find, when they reached at length 
their destination, that no preparation whatever had been 
made for their reception, and that nothing was left to 
the leaders of this miserable caravan but to continue 
their journey. Sometimes no conveyance at all was to 
be had. After ^lie third assault on Plevna 57 4 wounded 
men had to march on foot lor five days to Simnitza, 
without receiving on their way any regular food. And 
among these ‘ lightly wounded,’ as they were called, 
there were men with broken, bones. ‘ One would have 
supposed,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ that this war, expected 
for so many years, had been a surprise, which had ren- 
dered preparations impossible.’ 

That preparations ^uld certainly have been pos- 
sible — that with some intelhgence and care they 
might have Been made with satisfactory results, is shown 
by the enormous difference that existed between the 
official medical organisation and that of the ‘ Red Cross 
Society.’ The hospital arrangements, which were under 
^ the control of this society, are a theme of grateful ad- 
miration to this day among all who were fortunate 
enough to come under their nursing. Officers and 
soldiers, who were removed from the other hospitals to 
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those of the Eed Cross, describe the change as one from 
hell to heaven. Wherever this sign appeared, there 
reigned, in spite of the same difficulties, order, cleanli- 
ness, and a system of treatment as humane as it was 
methodical. The pity was that the liospitals of the Eed 
Cross, like the above-mentioned ‘ model-hospitals ’ at 
Tirnova and Gorny-Studen, were the exception ; and 
that most of the sick and wounded in 1877 were crowded 
into places differing but little from those at Simnitza and 

Sistova. * 

If the press and the public were unanimous, as we 
have seen they were, in condemning everything con- 
nected with the administration, the organisation, and 
the Intendance? arrangements of the war, they were 
equally unanimous in their praises of both officers and 
men. Whether discipline was always as rigorously 
maintained as during the time of the pld msiy 

be left an open question. That the relations between 
officers and men have changed for the better since the 
introduction of universal compulsory service in the 
army, and the abolition of the severe and degrading 
corporal punishment of the old system, is a fact beyond 
dispute. It is equally undeniable that the admixture of 
numerous elements of culture and education in the army 
has immensely raised its moral Standard. The mere fact 
that a common soldier could speak of young men of 
culture and good social position as his comrades ; that 
the ideas of soldier and ‘ muzhik ’ are no longer inter- 
changeable ; and that the ranks no longer contained 
vagabonds and criminals, placed there for punishment ; 
showed an enormous progress as compared with the , 
past. Brave, patient, obedient, and unassuming— this 
the Eussian soldier has always been ; but the full de- 
velopment of these qualities is due to the influence o 
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that humane treatment, on which the younger officers 
in particular have prided themselves. Every kind word 
from their lips, every expression of human sympathy 
fell on hearts, whose gratefulness can only be appre- 
ciated by those who know both the amiability and gen- 
tleness of the Slavonic nature, and the enormous gulf 
which has hitherto separated the educated from the 
uneducated, the master from his servant. The civilians 
who accompanied the army are unanimous in their 
opinion that the altered relations between officers and 
men have made the exercise of discipline not more 
difficult but easier. Because rational obedience and 
personal attachment took the place of fear of punish- 
ment, the soldiers many a time fulfilled their duty even 
where thejy knew themselves to be unobserved and 
uncontrolled. Once thoroughly convinced that more 
was to be gained by personal example and by stimu- 
lating a feeling of honour than by mere bullying and 
commanding, the officers on their part strove to outvie 
each other in contempt of death and in placing them- 
selves always in the front. The consequence of this 
was that in numerous cases, where all the officers to 
a man were killed or wounded, the men marched on 
of their own accord and plunged into the hottest of 
the fire, though there ^as on longer any commander 
left to lead them.^ Equally touching as well as 
numerous traits are told of the gratitude and devotion 
of the soldiers towards the humanely disposed of their 

^ That the percentage of officers Jjilled in the last war was unusually large, 
and larger than in former wars, as, for instance, the Crimean, has been 
• <^fficially confirmed. We abstain from entering into the question whether 
the number of rewards bestowed on officers was proportionately too small, 
or whether those rewards were, as alleged, frequently bestowed by favour 
®'nd according to a vicious system. Complaints of this kind are always 
made^ and very probably are unavoidable. 
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superiors. A correspondent of the ‘ V6stnik Evrdpy 
speaks of officers, who, when visiting the wounded of 
their division, could scarcely restrain themselves from 
shedding tears and embracing their men, and who could 
boast without exaggeration that their troops vJere de- 
voted to them in life and death, even though they hud 
led them but a short time and under the most difficult 
and unfavourable circumstances. Hunger, thirst, cold, 
and privations of every sort — so says all the most veru- 
cious testimony in the Eussian press— have never been 
more heroically and patiently endured than by the Rus- 
sian soldiers on their second inarch across the Balkans. 
Every terror was surmounted, because the officers of 
these troops were foremost in displaying the most un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of their men. 

The worship of ‘ the people ’ and of the ‘ common 
man,’ as a being undefiled by the ‘ corrupt ’ civilisation 
of the West, is well known to be one of the weaknesses 
of our advanced Nationalists, who in this respect go 
very much further than the professional enthusiasts for 
‘ the people ’ and ‘ nationality ’ in other countries. The 
accounts, therefore, given by journalists and retailers 
of camp stories, about the incomparable performances 
of the ‘ genuine Russian ’ private, must be received witli 
a certain amount of caution.^ Still, it is true beyond 
cavil or question that the recent war has been rich u' 
episodes illustrative of Russian life and morals. oi 
example, the total number of crimes committed by 
soldiers and brought for trial before military tribun ? 

from January 1 to August 1 , 1877 , was estimate ‘ 
about three hundred. Taking into consideration ti^ 
enormous strength of the active forces, the hos o 
regulars attached to it, and the circumstance that 

army had remained four months inactive at Kisci ^ » 
and then had stopped four months on Roumanian « 
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Turkish territory, this total seems unusually small. It 
is particularly noticeable that cases of insults offered to 
women, in the above total of offences, have been ex- 
tremely few and far between. Matters of course grew 
worse in this respect as the campaign went on. When 
the troops advanced farther south and entered purely 
Turkish territory, they became more or less brutalised 
by the fatigues of the campaign and the incessant 
scenes ofL bloodshed, and so many cases of brutal treat- 
ment of women occurred, that it became impossible to 
punish such offences as they deserved. The excellent 
conduct of the common soldiers, at least at the beginning 
of the war, is a gratifying testimony to the growth of 
national morality and the influence of the educated over 
the uneducated combatants. It is not yet necessary, 
therefore, to confine the progress made in the Eussian 
army to the fact# that the number of common soldiers 
who can read and write has increased, and that reading 
and writing have been encouraged by the Minister of 
War. The percentage of privates who can write is still 
extremely small — much smaller, at any rate, than in 
other armies. But the belief in the moral effects of 
such acquirements, whatever value may be attached to 
them, in a military sense, by the rest of Europe, is still 
adhered to and encoura^d in Eussia. 

A consideration of the incidents of the recent war, 
as narrated by those who took part in it, and a com- 
parison of this with previous Eussian campaigns, leads 
to the following conclusions. Together with an un- 
sparing criticism and condemnation of all military 
, arrangements, extending from the Commanders-in-Chief 
to the Intendance, we find an enthusiastic and often 
exaggerated recognition of all that has been done by 
officers and soldiers, and of the moral progress achieved 
fiy the aid of a humane system of discipline. That this 
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Eussian estimate of tlie war and its lessons is tinctured 
with certain prejudices, and betrays the influence of 
particular ‘ tendencies,’ is evident at first sight. It 
must be admitted at the same time, when one knows 
exactly about the matter, that the complaints of Qnreadi- 
ness for the war, of the incapacity of the Intendance 
administration, and of the want of definite purpose 
shown by the Commander-in-Chief, are not exaggerated, 
but justifiable. Politically, liowever, the circwmstance 
of most importance is this, that the popular verdict on 
the recent war amounts to a glorification of the warlike 
resources of the nation, and a condemnation of the way 
in which they were abused. This verdict coincides with 
the general direction which our political development 
has taken for several years, and wliich daily becomes 
more threatening. Instead of. placing at least some 
portion of responsibility for the blunders committed to 
the national account, the sole endeavour is to represent 
the matter so that everything good is on one side and 
everything bad on the other — that is, on the side of the 
government. Existing authority, and the respect for 
that authority, must be undermined at any cost. These 
tactics have been successful, and might well have been 
successful, because an enormous mass of corruption and 
incapacity have indeed been^ brought to light, and 

because the chasm of difference between the terms of 

• * 

San Stefano and those of Berlin is sufficiently broad and 
deep for even the masses to measure it. That a large 
share of the guilt proved must be ascribed to an over- 
estimate of Eussian strength by the Eussians them- 
selves, and that on this point the government and tlie ^ 
nation are almost equally to blame, is a truth which the 
ruling opinion of the day will not acknowledge. And 
yet it is the key-stone of the whole question. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

TIIK NEW SITUATION AND THE NEW MINISTERS. 

Acquittal Vera Sassiilitch— Recent frequency of political murders. 
—Oases of incendiarism— Ministerial changes—Tlie new Mnister of 
Finance— Fallacious estimates of the Budget— Urgent need of retrench- 
ment— The Eastern Loan of 1877— The Ministry of the Interior— Arbi- 
trary restrictions on the Press.— The Plague in Astrachan.— Alleged 
cases at St. Petersburg— M. Botkin and the German doctors — The 
Minister M. MakofF— Solovieffs attempted assassination of the Czar — 
Martial law in Russia— SolovieiPs trial— Wide e^fient of Nihilist con- 
spiracies— Apathy of the public— M. Nabokoff, the new Minister of 
Justice— Oount Tolstoy, the new Minister of Public Instruction- 
Tyrannical treatment of the Universities— Turgenieff and Young Russia — 
Count Schouvaloff and Constitutionalism— Makeshift policy of the 
govermuent — Forefgn relations— Russia demands a constitution — Dan- 
gers of revolution in case it is refused. 

‘Tout m’annoiice aujoiird’hui la chute de Carthage.’ 
With this line, quoted, I think, from Arnault’s ‘Re- 
gulus,’ I heard a young officer conclude his narrative 
of the trial wliich ended in the acquittal of Vera 
Sassulitch amidst the jubilant acclamations of the 
public. The line miglijp as well form the text of the 
whole history of recent Russian development as that of 
the intToducfrory cliapter on this cause celebre, 

‘ Monstrous ’ acquittals on the part of juries have 
occurred too frequently in modern Russia for the ‘Not 
guilty ’ of the murderess of General Trephoff to create 
any peculiar sensation. Considered from a legal point 
* of view, the verdicts of acquittal, given about the same 
time in the cases of a young person from Saratoff, who 
had forged her own marriage certificate (March 7, 
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1878) ; of Madame Wenezka, who attempted to shoot 
her faithless lover ; or of the Odessa student, who 
thought proper to box the ears of a professor, are 
perhaps still more remarkable. The verdict on Vera 
Sassulitch derived its significance from the tin).e when 
and the circumstances under which it was pronoimced ; 
but above all from the approval it met with throughout 
the greater part of Eussia, and the effects it has since 
produced. 

Vera Sassulitch is a young lady who has been 
banished from her home by arbitrary acts of the police, 
and driven to despair by incessantly being expelled and 
put in prison, although the extent of her crime was 
reduced to a s-uperficial acquaintance with Netchayeff. 
She had attempted to assassinate Trephoff, the Chief of 
the Police, to whom she was personally a total stranger, 
because he had ordered the pohtical offender Bogolju- 
boff to be flogged in prison for refusing to submit to 
discipline. She was put on her trial before a jury, 
because her crime was not considered a political one, 
with which a Russian jury has nothing to do. Im- 
pressed, no doubt, by the general feeling of indignation 
aroused by her account of the tyrannical dealings of 
the police, a special jury, consisting of nobles and high 
officials, acquitted her, after stprmy proceedings and a 
short deliberation. The public, as we have said, 
approved the verdict. So also did the young Radicals 
of St. Petersburg. So also did a portion of the Russian 
press, such as the ‘ Severni Vestnik,’ the ‘ Russki Mir,’ 
the ‘ Golos,’ and the ‘ Novoe Vremya.’ Another por- 
tion, including the very moderate and intelhgent 
‘Vestnik Evrdpy,’ excused it under existing circum- 
stances. The whole affair took place at a time of 
feverish excitement in Russian society. It threw sucli a 
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new and striking liglit upon the practice of the police 
of imprisoning people ‘ administratively ’ who could not 
be touched by the lawi, and of interning and banishing 
tliem extra-judicially to ‘ eastern provinces,’ that even 
])ersons,of a conservative turn of mind were constrained 
to admit that perhaps it was useful that society for once 
should ‘ make an example.’ The further effect was that a 
murderess, and the murderess of a man who had been 
very popular at St. Petersburg, was celebrated in cer- 
tain circles as a heroine and a Russian Charlotte Corday 
— nay, a Moscow lady of high rank spoke of her at a 
large party as a ‘ grande citoyenne ’ — and that, thanks 
to the sensation produced by lier crime, political mur- 
ders have come into fashion in Russia, and seem hkely 
to continue so for a long time to come. 

Exact statistics of })olitical murders and attempts to 
murder in Russia are as yet wanting. But we can 
supply some precedents of eminent persons assassinated 
during the last fifteen months. There are those of 
General Mesenzeff, the Chief of the Gendarmerie, Prince 
Krapotkin, the Governor of Charkoff, and Baron 
Heyking at Kieff. There are likewise those of a 
number of pretended traitors to their revolutionary 
confederates, such as Gorinovitch and Tawlejeff at 
Odessa, Nikonoff at Roifcofi’ on the Don, Fisogenofi’ at 
St. Petersburg, and Rothenstein (others call him Rosen- 
zweig)* at Moscow. There are also the attempts at 
assassination made on Kotlerevski, the provincial Pro- 
curator at Kiel!', on Tchertkoft' and Hlibbinett, the two 
Chiefs of the Kiefi' administration of Police, on General 
von Drenteln, the successor of Mesenzeff, and finally on 
the emperor himself. Tlie number of criminal prose- 
cutions instituted during this period against political 
offenders i^ countless. The trials of Dei.ember 1876, of 
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the first batch of 138 Kieff Nihilists, of Brandt and his 
confederates, and of the rioters at Poltawa, Charkoff, 
and Odessa, and so on, have followed each other 
in unbroken succession. The police are still hunting 
for those who are concerned with the large .sums of 
money seized in Bessarabia, and collected ‘ on behalf of 
exiled pohtical criminals,’ and for those who invented 
and spread the report of an approaching redistribution 
of land among the peasants by the Czar. This report 
gave occasion to the decree of June 28, issued by the 
Minister of the Interior, which produced tlie utmost 
excitement, and plainly rev^ealed the fears of the 
government. It remains to be seen whether the police 
will have bett«r success this time than iii their searcli 
for the murderers of Mesenzeff and Krapotkin. Lat- 
terly Nihilist bands liave madq repeated and' successful 
attempts to extort money from wealtliy merchants, 
such as Kokoreff and Elisseieflf at St. i*etersburg, and a 
merchant at Moscow not named,^ in order to procure 
the funds necessary for their designs. Finally tliey 
have tried a third political remedy, an application of 

^ These persons had anonymous letters sent them by * the Committee’ 
asking them for considerable sums, from twenty to thirty thousand roubles, 
and threatening them with death in case of refusal. Elisseieflf and the 
anonymous Moscow merchant complied ^th the demand, and by so doing 
have drawn upon themselves many rep^ches and accusations. The St 
Peterahurg Jaurnaly in particular, tried to make these gentlemen understand 
that they had acted in an unpatriotic manner, had made .themselves guilty 
of a heavy dflfence by * filling revolutionary coffers,’ and had shown an 
unnecessary fear for their lives. M. Elissdieff is said to have replied to such 
remonstrances and to the remark that the government would know how ^ 
protect him, in these simple words : ^ If the chief of the gendarmerie has 
been imable to protect himself against murderers, how will they protect 
me ? ’ Here is a distinct proof that the public do not consider the danger 
yet overcome, and that even persons of education and position fear the secret 
propaganda even more than the i>olice. That M. Elissdieflf and his com- 
panions will not remain unpunished is regarded by the Russian press as a 
matter of course. • 
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which has long ago been mentioned by Hippocrates. 
Quod inedicamina et ferrum non nanant., iijnis i'anat. 
The towns of Irkutsk* Irbit, Orenburg, Kosloff, and 
Uralsk have experienced that the Eussian revolutionary 
party manages the handling of a blazing torch as 
skilfully as that of the dagger and the pistol.^ The 
pauses between these outbreaks of revolutionary and 
Nihilist violence have been filled up by scandalous 
trials, illustrating the moral degradation of all classes of 
the population in the towns ; by attempts to revive 
the waning confidence and loyalty of the nation by 
some new move in Eastern politics, which always failed 
at the critical moment ; by experiments in taxation 
and finance which have proved abortive; and finally 
by arbitrary measures, the reactionary shortsightedness 
of which was only exceeded by the fitful and lukewarm 
manner of their execution. 

During this eventful period, which must be num- 
beied among the mo.st difficult epochs of modern 
Eussian history, and which is marked by a general dis- 
turbance of authority, four of the most important 
branches of the administration have been placed in 
the hands of new ministers. Moreover, by the appoint- 
ment of a Governor-General of Bulgaiia and Eastern 
Eoumelia, furnislied willli extensive powers, an office 
has been created which in importance is not inferior 
to that of a Minister of State. Nothing is so significant 
of the present situation as the c-hoice of the persons 

' Respecting the fires which have occurred during June aJone of this 
^ar, the Official Meuetxger has the following Altogether there have 
• which 930 arose from carelessness, 310 were caused by 

hghtning, 608 by incendiarism, either proved or suspected, and 1,763 were 
due to causes unknown. The total damage amounts to over twelve mil- 
hons of roubles ; viz., more than tWo millions at St. Petersburg, one and a 
half millions at Wralsk, (Sc.’ 
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entrusted with these appointments. No sooner had 
peace been declared than M. von Reutern resigned the 
Ministry of Finance, which he* had held for sixteen 
years. He had been anxious to resign at the beginning 
of the war, and it was only in deference to the personal 
wish of the emperor that he consented to continue in 
office provisionally. The last ten years of his admi- 
nistration, which at first had been anything but success- 
ful, were followed by results so marked and solid that 
intelligent persons of all parties viewed his retirement 
with regret. But von Reutern had resolved voluntarily 
to resigm his portfolio, an act scarcely ever known in 
Russia, for he found his occupation gone.^ He saw the 
labour of his life, which had been spent in the endea- 
vour to equalise the budget, liopelessly destroyed by 
the war. He was succeeded by his former assistant, 
General Greig, who had been appointed. Controller ot the 
Empire in 1873, in the place of Tatarmoff. Formerly a 
Chevalier of the Guard, he had served for a time in tlie 
Mnistry of Marine, a department considered as^ singu- 
larly enUghtened and progressive between 1858 aiK 

1862, from its having been the first to abohsh corpora 
punishment, and having adopted a liberal tone in its 
official organ the ‘ Mosskoi Sbornik.’ He afterwaixls 
removed to the AdministratRin of Finance, where he 
was a candidate for the post of minister, as early as 

1863. He was considered personally a Ifighly honoui- 
able man, and was a general favourite in society, from 
his elegant and amiable manners.^ In ordinary times 

. The famous naval battle in the Bay of (^hesme (July 7, 1770), wWch 
ended in the of the Order Yst. George, a grant 
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the capacity of this well-meaning official might perhaps 
have sufficed for the management of Russian finances ; 
but that he was unequal to the task of administering 
the difficult inheritance of his predecessor was noto- 
rious to everyone when he received his appointment, 
and was proved by his very first measures. In order 
to restore the exhausted credit of the State, Greig 
ordered a preliminary budget estimate to be prepared 
for the .year 1879, which showed an anticipated surplus 
of one-third of a million of roubles, but failed of course 
to deceive the public or the Excliange as to the true 
position of affairs. No sooner had tliis document been 
published, tlian its contents were subjected to scrutiny ; 
and calculations showed that tlie nominal surplus had 
only been, arrived at by including in the computation of 
I’eceipts, contrary to all j^recedent and usage, tlie pro- 
ceeds of new taxation and the additions to already 
existing taxes, and by treating the probable yield from 
tliese sources as income actually secured. Tliis increase 
of problematic receipts is put down at 21.1 millions of 
roubles, of which 18 millions are to be realised in the 
course of this year. Inasmuch, however, as the total 
increase of the Imperial revenue, as compared witli last 
year, has been estimate^ at only 400,000 roubles, it fol- 
lows that the proceeds of the old tiixes have decreased 
to about 17|- millions, and that the new imposts Avould 
only suffice, assuming the most favourable case, to cover 

title of Admiral-General, and is still treated in Russian history as a great 
naval hero, was hiding during the engagement in the cabin of a frigate out- 
side the line of battle. Trembling and terrified, he fainted during the can- 
nonade, and prevented full use being made of the victory. Philip Hackert, 
the friend of Goethe, was commissioned to represent in two pictures the 
chief moments of the battle. In order to give the artist a correct idea of 
the hloTring up of the Turkish Admiral’s vessel. Count Orlofl’, no less extra- 
vagant than vain, ordered a Russian frigate to be blown up, which was lying 
Rt anchqr before Leghorn. 
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these losses. It was fiirther pointed out to M. Greig 
that his estimate of receipts from the new taxes, as 
well as that of the expenditure* to be incurred, was 
based on erroneous premisses. The minister had as- 
sumed that tlie income derived from stamps 'would 
remain the same, in spite of the duty being increased 
by fidly a third ; and that the duty to be levied on 
railway traffic would not affect the traffic in passengers 
and goods. Still more naive was the assumption that 
the tax on the licence to retail spirits, raised as it was to 
500 roubles, would not be followed by any decrease in 
the number of public-houses, or diminution in the con- 
sumption of brandy. Tlie excise receipts l.\/id increased 
by 21 millions in 1877, in consequence of the war. M. 
Greig assumed that, notwithstanding tlie restoration of 
peace, and notwithstanding, that is to say, tlie discharge 
of a vast number of soldiers, and tlio diminution of 
their pay, the consumption of brandy would yield a 
further addition of 16 millions to tlie excise, and conse- 
quently 37 millions more than in 1876. It was noticed 
also that the minister had largely underestimated the 
margin for unexpected and extraordinary expenditure, 
and that, in spite of the enormous increase of taxa- 
tion, tlie means were wanting for covering even these 
expenses. Had not M. Greig' himself published the 
accounts of the administration of control, which showed 
tliat in tlie year 1877 alone nearly 40 millions had gone 
to defray unforeseen expenses, entirely apart from the 
extraordinary expenditure caused by the [ireparations 
for the war } 

The minister has been equally unfortunate hitherto 
in his attempts to bolster up Russian finances by intro- 
ducing a new proportional tax, and by diminishing the 
amount of ‘ prospective ’ expenditure, to dd away with 
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the anomaly that tliree-fifths of the total revenue should 
be spent on the army and in payment of debts, and 
only two-fifths should be available for other purposes. 
Out of 595 milhons, 156 go to tlie account of debt, 
and 206 into tlie military and marine budget. The 
project of a classified income-tax, elaborated by his 
order, has proved a complete fiasco. No one would 
listen to a tax which, in the most favourable event, 
would yield only 15 millions ; least of all the party of 
reform, who feared that so dilettante and fantastic an 
experiment might endanger the prospect of any fiscal 
reform. As regards the first point, a reduction of ex- 
penses, a special Commission has been aj^ointed to revise 
the whole system of expenditure, consisting of Count 
Baranoff, Baron Nicolai, hitherto the Civil Commissioner 
of the Governor of the Caucasus, and the Privy-Coun- 
cillors MM. Sablotzki, Grot, and Ostrovski, and a 
Secretary of State. It is a pity, however, tliat retrench- 
ment and economy, to be of any value, can only be 
effected at the expense of the ruling classes, and that 
these are more than ever resolved not to tolerate any 
interference with the enjoyment of their privileges. It 
is also a great pity that not a single person trusts the 
amiable ex-Chevalier of the Guard to have sufficient capa- 
city and independence ^f spirit to lessen the incomes of 
those from whose circles he himself has sprung. Tlie 
subordinates in every department, that of the Excise 
alone excepted, are so badly paid, that any reduction of 
their salaries, in the face of a constant increase of 
prices, would be a downright injustice. Successful 
retrenchment could only be effected in those quarters 
where retrenchment will not be made — in the salaries, 
that is to say, of the innumerable ministerial and Court 
officials, go<rernors-general, commandants, governors, and 
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generals out of office, who derive all their pensions and 
emoluments from the favour of the emperor, or receive 
salaries varying from ten to thirty thousand roubles, 
under the titles of inspectors-general of infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, fortresses, &c., without giving any 
but a pvirely nominal service. Of what tise is it that 
men like Stassulevitch, with a thorough knowledge of 
affairs, have pointed out that the military expenditure 
might be reduced, without prejudice to efficiency, by 
30 millions ; and that out of the 24 millions put aside 
for pensions, a large, if not the largest, part is bestowed 
on persons who either have no legal claim to support by 
the State, or are only entitled by law to re(;eive small 
sums, but who n^Vertlieless go on drawing their fatliers’ 
pensions by virtue of special favour ? Tlie habit of 
‘ open-handedness ’ in this department is too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated in a moment. .The statement 
made in the ‘Golos,’ that the sum total of ‘ extraordinary 
pensions and gratifications ’ amounts annually to 14 mil- 
lions, is perhaps an exaggeration of the truth. At the 
same time it is notorious that there are persons who, on 
account of their fathers’ merits, are in receipt of pen- 
.sions threefold greater than the ordinary pensions of 
generals ; that the majority of officials work scarcely 
three or four hours a day ; and\hat a reduction in the 
number of officials in nearly every department might be 
effected without any trouble, and with profit to the 
public service. The provincial administration alone, 
notwithstanding the proverbially low salaries of the 
second-rate and third-rate officials, swallows up nearly 
100 millions of roubles per annum ; of which 24.^ mil- 
lions are paid to subordinates of the Ministry of 
the Interior, 20 millions to those of the Ministry of 
Finance, 5 millions to those of the Ministry o£ Domains, 
and so on, 
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To judge from experience hitherto, a reduction in 
the number of officials is the most improbable of any 
measure of retrenchnfent or reform. It is an axiom 
among all of the old, and a large number of those of 
the ne^v school, that the influence of the government 
depends directly on the number of its functionaries. It 
would require the labours of a Hercules to cleanse 
the Augean stables of abuses and malpractices, wliich 
in this province of public life have become inveterate, 
and date back by decades. For undertaking a task of 
these proportions our tatesmen and financiers, ex- 
officers of the white-uniformed Garde de Cheval, are 
far too dapper and elegant ; the work is one for men 
of sterner mould. M. Greig, when Chi^f Controller of 
the Empire, had abundant opportunity for rectifying 
such abuses, and for continuing the difficult task begun 
by his predecCv^or, the late TatarinolT ; but even there 
lie never got beyond beginnings and good intentions. 
No wonder, then, tliat as Minister of Finance lie knew 
of nothing better than to go on in the old comfortable 
groove, and as soon as circumstances would permit, to 
take refuge in a new ‘ Eastern loan ’ — the third one of 
its kind. As no money could be got this time fi'om 
foreign countries, an appeal was made to the nation 
itself, and with more i^ccess, indeed, than could have 
been expected. The loan announced for issue on 
May 2*4-26 (O.S.) was subscribed for more than double. 
Instead of the 30G millions required, 744J millions 
were offered. The St. Petersburg Exchange alone 
had subscribed no less than 577,624,200 roubles of 
this total. 

As to whether the mass of subscriptions to this loan 
came from Eussia herself, or, as the ‘ Vestnik Evrdpy 
asserted i^was prepared to prove, from foreign coun- 
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tries glutted witli Russian paper money ; whether tlie 
proceeds were really applied for calling in notes of 
credit, or merely for paying off war debts still out- 
standing ; and whether tlie result of the loan, as tlie 
‘ Moscow Gazette ’ contends, can really serve ‘ as an 
argument in favour of a paper currency — on tliese 
points of controversy we cannot enter. It is enougli 
to remark that this third Eastern loan has for the 
present strengthened M. Greig’s position, and that the 
government and its friends think tliey liave tided over 
the next financial troubles. Ilis promise to substitute foi- 
the poll-tax other taxes more equitable and convenient 
has not yet been redeemed ; though lie hqs rendered a 
continuance of \his oppressive impost morally next to 
impossible. His ‘ grand success ’ then is limited at present 
to having happily carried througli a third loan, and 
having thereby effected a momentary improvement 
in the value of Russian stock. Notwithstanding this 
success, however, there is no sign or question of any 
increase or strengthening of confidence. Nor indeed 
can there or will there be any question of this kind, 
so long as the management of finances remains a 
mystery, which is only partially and periodically un- 
veiled — and then merely for fixed purposes, and to a 
very limited extent — and so Idlfeg as no trace is to be 
found of any guarantee against tlie discontinuance of the 
preliminary budget estimate. The necessity of such a 
guarantee is the great theme, although never called liy 
its name, of all that has been written and said in 
Ru.ssia about the state of finance. It is the mo.st 
telling argument, and one not refuted to this hour, 
of those who declare that any real improvement in 
the economic condition transmitted from the past is 
incompatible with the present system of gfiivernment. 
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Even people prepared to give full credit to the praise- 
worthy intentions of M. Greig are convinced that, after 
the experience made Ky contact with M. von Reutern, 
the continuance of a Department of Finance — uncon- 
trolled 'in its action, dependent on the influence and 
dictation of the Court and the high bureaucracy, and 
slavishly creeping in the ruts of routine — must in- 
fallibly result in bankruptcy. ‘ If not even the neces- 
sities of. the present situation,’ so people argue, ‘ have 
led to a resolve to reform the head and members of the 
State, and to draw together men capable of deahng with 
the case ; if matters have been again allowed to rest 
with routine and a routinier, there is no hope for us 
whatever of being spared the fate whicli overtakes the 
finances of almost all modern great States \mder abso- 
lute rule. We may go on as we are for a while, but we 

cannot go on for ever. Therefore ’ and after this 

(]uos ego follows a conclusion, which in writing is care- 
fully and discreetly disguised, but in conversation is 
stated nakedly and intelligibly enough ; the form of it 
may differ, but the substance and meaning are always 
the same. 

Shortly after M. von Reutern had made room for 
General Greig, it was reported that' General TimaschelT, 
the Minister of the Interior, had also grown tired of his 
labours^ and was desirous of transferring to a successor 
the portfolio he had accepted in February 1868. Seve- 
ral months, however, passed before this step was carried 
out. The true reason was not any ‘ fatigue ’ on the jiart 
of this, the gayest and most jovial of all the ministers, 
, but the disordered condition — an unusual circumstance 
even in Russia — of one of the most difficult and exten- 
sive of all the departments of government. General 
Timascheff Vas a man of intelligence, a kind of hel 
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esprit. He was deservedly popular in society as a re- 
tailer of spicy anecdotes, as a talented and agreeable 
composer of French and Russian* verses, and as a clever 
draughtsman of caricatures. His alleged striking resem- 
blance to the German emperor, and his facetious and 
spirited official reports, had often served to clieer the 
Czar. An amiable garqon, he was thoroughly at ease 
with the ladies, and knew how to appreciate their 
charms. No right-minded man could blame, .him for 
not always showing the patience needed lor the trou- 
blesome and tedious details of administration and 
official life, enjoyable only to rotiiriers. His career 
liad differed very little from the custoipary career of 
Russian statesmen. He had passed his youth in a regi- 
ment of the Guard ; and after spending some years 
at Paris, where he was attached to the embassy as 
a military agent, he quitted diplomacy for the Gen- 
darmerie, and left the latter again to enter the Minis- 
try of the Interior. Finally, before his appointment as 
minister, he presided over the Post Office after the death 
of Count Tolstoy, the first and last Minister of that de- 
partment. His promotion as successor to Waluieff was 
due to his qualities as a statesman, such as we have 
just described, and to the favour of the National party. 
This party looked upon him al^'one of themselves, and 
may possibly have expected ‘ decided views ’ from him 
in favour of their scheme for the Baltic provinces. And, 
indeed, it was due to him that one of the earliest and 
most beneficial institutions of his department, the Go- 
vernorship-General of Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, 
was abolished in 1876, after an existence of more than 
half a century ; and that Russian municipal institutions 
were chartered upon the towns of these provinces in 
May 1878, in the place of the Hanseatic *constitution 
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guaranteed to them in former days. In other respects 
his administration was remarkable only from the fact 
that it paralysed and * discredited the action of the 
provincial assemblies, by constant attempts at tute- 
^ lage and interference, and that the press, through 
incessant persecution, was forced into the Radical 
camp. In other branches of his department things 
were even worse. The state of the police and public 
safety In^d been far from satisfactory ; but under his 
management it steadily deteriorated, and in the capitals 
alone a certain semblance of order was maintained. 
Here, too, matters had taken so unfavourable a turn 
since the war, that Timascheff’s own National friends 
could no longer deny the fact of a confusion worse con- 
founded, and an internal dissolution of society. Of 
course, it was not the fault of the Minister of the 
Interior alone tjiat none of the Nihilist conspirators 
coidd be traced, who carried on their work as assassins, 
as itinerant preachers of Socialism, or as printers and 
circulators of revolutionary placards and tracts. Ever 
since Count Schouvalofi“’s retirement, the ‘ third section,’ 
whose particular province was the conduct of the poli- 
tical police, had been less satisfactorily managed from 
year to year. Twice it had changed its chief — Potapoff, 
the successor of Schouv^off, having lost his reason in 
the summer of 1876, and Mesenzeff having been assas- 
sinated *in the summer of 1878; and in consequence 
largely of these changes it had given very small support 
to the head of the ordinary police. The latter, on the 
other hand, had been left with all the greater hberty of 
action, and had had the chance of gaining a monopoly 
of power. But of this chance no use whatever was 
made. The number of common crimes which remained 
undetected imcreased quite as rapidly as that of political 
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offences ; and in botli respects the administration of the 
police betrayed an imbecility and a want of intelligence 
beyond all precedent. When at length all inquiries failed 
to discover the murderers of Heyking and Mesenzeff, 
the public lost all faith and patience. At St. Petersburg 
the feeling was so strong that people began to doubt the 
sincerity and earnestness of the department itself, and 
to propagate reports which were apt to become more 
dangerous to those in authority than the politicjal crimes 
which remained unpunished. People would simply no 
longer believe that not one of those crimes whicli liad 
terrified Kussian society during the summer and autumn 
of 1878 had been brought to light. The same evil gos- 
sip which had fastened on tlie withdrawal of the prose- 
cution against Messrs. Greger, Horwitz and Co., and 
accused the government of robbing justice of her vic- 
tims from fear of publicity, was now, again astir, and 
astir with the same damaging residts. The moral 
credit of the department liad sunk so low, that 
persons readily believed the report that every clue 
which might have led to the discovery of Mesenzeff’s 
murderers had been dropped intentionally, because 
these murderers had been hired by a person in high 
position and compromised by Mesenzeff ! 

Such a distrust, surpassing all belief, could only be 
increased by the behaviour of a minister, who, although, 
as chief of the police, so \mfortunate as never to hear 
until the eleventh hour things which were of public 
notoriety in town and country, yet in his position as 
head of the supreme administration of the press ruled 
with the most foolish and capricious severity, and re- 
stricted and abridged, whenever it was possible, tlie 
slender modicum of publicity in Russia. Outside the 
two capitals tliere existed a preventive censoa\ship, which 
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negatived altogetlier the free action of journalism, and 
made the public absolutely dependent on the papers of 
^ St. Petersburg and MoScow. Even these papers were 
regularly interdicted from discussing those subjects 
which were of most interest to their readers. Besides 
this, the publication of unpleasant news, inconvenient 
tt) the minister and his friends, was surrounded with so 
many dangers that the press carefully avoided such 
topics, eyen when the facts in question had become 
the theme of daily conversation. It is true the papers 
could not be permanently prevented from toying 
with Eadical, National, and Socialist theories, nor from 
making a profit out of the scandal which was daily 
being amassed in the proceedings of flie law courts. 
A subject might be perfectly innocent in itself, but it 
was quite enough to ensure its exclusion from their 
columns if it hapj)ened to be unpalatable to this or* that 
person in power. Two instances may be quoted, among 
numberless others of this kind. A certain M. Korsch, 
ope of the most cultivated and honourable representa- 
tives of the Russian press, was a victim of such out- 
rageous ill-treatment and chicanery on the part of the 
censorship, that he was forced to throw up the editor- 
ship of the ‘ St. Petersburg Gazette,’ which he had taken 
on lease — thus losing a Considerable part of his small 
fortune, earned by hai’d literary work — and to expa- 
triate Himself for several years at Heidelberg, simply 
because he had criticised the classical gymnasial system 
pursued by Tolstoy, the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Again in the spring of 1879 the ‘Golos’ received a 
^ warning for having expressed surprise that a boy of 
eleven should have been excluded from the gymna- 
sium at Odessa for his ‘ political opinions.’ Similar in- 
stances might be quoted, not by dozens, but by hun- 
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dreds. Scarcely anytliing has contributed so niiich to 
poison public opinion, and inflame the hostihty enter- 
tained by even moderate Liberals against those in 
power, as the despotic and yet hypocritical system 
pursued in the treatment of the press under Tim‘aschefi*’s 
administration. On paper, so to speak, and so far as 
theoretical questions are concerned, there is absolute 
liberty ; but in the practice of daily life tliere are 
vexations of the pettiest and the most perverse descrip- 
tion — vexations wliicli are felt the more deeply as tliey 
are practised without method, without any fixed pur- 
pose or consistency. 

This ‘ press system ’ was, and stilb remains, only 
a part of a larger system. In the administration of 
justice, we find, on the one liand, publicity and amj)le 
show of discussion during the proceedings and in the 
jury-box ; on the other, a practice which removes in- 
convenient persons from the cognisance of a tribunal, 
and sends them ‘ administratively ’ to Siberia. In the 
administration of finance we find, on the one hand, the 
yearly pubUcation of a preliminary estimate of the 
budget ; on the other, an utter absence of all control 
over its preparation. On the one side we find the 
abolition of corporal chastisement as a criminal and 
disciplinary punishment ; on Vue other, incessant flog- 
ging in secret ; on the one side, a recognition of the 
principle of self-government in the provinces, towns, 
and circles ; on the other, the impossibility of turning 
this self-government to any practical use, through the 
fear of displeasing the governor, the chief of the pro- 
vincial gendarmerie, or the minister, or some ministe- 
rial councillor. On the one side we find a strict demar- 
cation of power among the various authorities, and a 
distinct separation of judicial from administrative func- 
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tions, down to the smallest communal authorities of the 
peasants ; on the other, an unbounded exercise of ar- 
bitrary power among tiie higlier officials of the depart- 
ment, wlio make no difference between the independent 
tribunals and the j)olice authorities innnediately under 
their control ; and wlio are rided over in turn by a 
•^lysterious supreme direction, the ‘ third section,’ wliich, 
like certain heathen deities, is never mentioned by name, 
and, according to circumstances, acts at one and the 
same time as administrator and iudge— judex a <71^0, and 
judex ad quern. ‘ When a supreme command is given, 
everything else of course ceases to exist ’ — so a well- 
known professor of Russian public law used to say in the 
‘ good old days ’ at the conclusion of life lectures ; and 
this classical dictum has been raised to the rank of a 
leading principle under the administration of Timascheff, 
only witli this difference, tliat the commands, at which 
‘ everything ceased,’ needed not always to emanate froni 
‘ supreme ’ autlion’ty, it being enough that they came 
from ‘ high ’ quarters. 

Already in the autumn of last year the disorder, 
confusion, distrust, and uneasiness had reached so pain- 
ful a climax, that the dismissal of a Minister of the In- 
terior, once so dear to his Majesty, was considered a 
mere question of time# A new misfortune occurred 
during the last days of Timascheff’s administration. As 
if the'depaitment of this minister were not burdened 
enough already with its ordinaiy cares and difficulties, 
a disease broke out at a Cossack station, situated in tlie 
eastern part of the government of Astrakhan, which, 
after mucli bandying of discussion among the doctors, 
turned out to be the Asiatic plague, and produced not 
only in Russia, but throughout Europe, a state of panic. 
Europe, wljosc hostility was tlie tlieme of daily com- 
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plaint, conteiite'd herself with sending several physicians 
to the seat of the disease, and with instituting, when it 
began to assume a threatening character, certain mea- 
sures of precaution on the German and Austrian fron- 
tiers of the empire. But by far the chief difficulties tlie 
Ministry had to encounter in stamping out the epidemic 
Avere those caused by the prevailing spirit of distrusi»- 
and opposition at home. In educated and ‘ liberal ’ cir- 
cles, to ridicule the efforts of the authorities threatened 
to become bon ton. It seemed to be the proper thing 
to shrug one’s shoulders when any favourable news was 
reported from Wetlianka ; to declare tlie measures of 
quarantine to be either inadequate or illusory ; to sneer 
at official reports oii the progress of the disease as worth 
nothing more than all other official news ; and to re- 
mark that it was quite as easy to invent fables about 
the small number of victims to the plague as about the 
trifling casualties among the Cossacks in their battl(|s 
with the Circassians. No sooner was it seen what 
embarrassments the epidemic was causing to the govern- 
ment than pessimist views about the malady came into 
fashion, and people tried to make capital even out of 
this misfortune. This evil temper was illustrated when, 
early in this year (March 2), an instance of the plague 
was supposed to have occurr&J at St. Petersburg, in 
the case of one Prokoffieff, a porter at the School of 
Artillery. For weeks the diagnosis of' his malady 
formed the subject of political controversy. The Im-' 
perial physician, contrary to the wish of the govern- 
ment and the opinions of the German doctors, had 
given his opinion that the Asiatic plague had appeared 
in the capital, and it was a national duty to accept his 
verdict. 

The physician in question, M. Botkin, w^s in fact a 
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man of some politick importance. His scientific merits 
were undoubted ; and his reputation was enhanced by 
liis resolute advocacy df Russian science, independent of 
foreign influences, in opposition to his German colleagues. 
For many years he had been regarded as the representa- 
tive of a new movement, as a Slav pioneer in the province 
^t»f medicine, which was also the cause of the people. 
It is true there had long been at St. Petersburg national 
Eussian^physicians ; they had frequently bben appointed 
to important posts ; they had enjoyed a certain influence 
at Court ; and had gained orders and ribbons. But the 
heads of the medical profession had been from time 
immemorial Germans, either from Germany or the 
Baltic provinces, men who laid stress 0*1 their national- 
ity, called themselves ‘ German ’ physicians witli a cer- 
tain emphasis, and had almost a mono])oly of practice 
among persons, of rank and education. In tlie old 
days the relations between these men and their Russian 
colleagues were undisturbed by national diflerences. 
The superiority of the German physicians, including, 
now and then, a small sprinkling of Poles and French- 
men, was a recognised fact at St. Petersbxirg, as through- 
out the empire, and the Russian physicians readily con- 
fessed it. Now it had been M. Botkin’s grand merit in 
the eyes of his admirei^ to have rebelled against tliis 
tradition. He had come forward just about the time 
when tlie new-fashioned fanaticism of nationality began 
to make a noise. Skilfully turning the prevailing senti- 
ment to account, and assisted by his natural talents and 
energy, he declared himself the ‘ Russian physician ’ par 
, ^‘^^cellence, and the opponent of the German hegemonj', 
to crush which, as he announced, Avas the great task of 
his life. He succeeded iii becoming so far the fashion- 
able physician as to compete with the most popular of 
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his German colleagues, and to bring the grandees round 
to the opinion that his services were indispensable to a 
man of rank. He founded a medical society of his own ; 
he became Imperial Pliysician, Professor, Director of 
Cliemical Science at the MedicdSChirurgical Institute, 
and lionorary member of various learned societies in 
Russia and abroad. In the eyes of a large number of- - 
his countrymen he was the type and embodiment of 
true Russian genius. 

To support such a man against a government that 
shunned the light, and to take his part against the 
intrigues and servility of the German physicians and 
their abettors, was regarded as a sacred, duty by every 
pati-iotic Russian, <>onscious of his vocation as a Slav. 
Almost all the chief organs of the ‘ independent ’ and 
)iational press took the side of ^I. Rotkin. He was 
lauded in these journals as a man of independent spirit, 
of undaunted love of truth, and of loyalty to his con- 
victions, who had been the salvation of society. He 
was encouraged to stand firm to his principles. He was 
assured that the sympathies of all men of intelligence 
and right feeling were with him ; honorary diplomas 
were showered upon him ; his praises were sung 
in addresses and at public meetings. Just as a hundied 
years ago the rival Piccinists affkl Gluckists at Paris had 
represented political parties, so it was at St. Petersbuig 
in 1878 . The government would not adihit that Pio- 
koffieffwas sick with the plague; this was quite enouglr 
to make their enemies assert the contrary. The ‘ Golos ’ 
and some other papers had been forbidden to be sold 
in the streets, on the ground that they had exaggerated ^ 
the danger of the plague on the Lower Volga; this was * 
sufficient reason, for all who had the honour of the press 
at heart, to copy their example. The Medical Council 
had entered the lists against M. Botkin ; this was enough 
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to arouse the suspicion that the government were seek- 
ing to prejudice the freedom of scientific inquiry. The 
Germans had given the lie to the great national Bot- 
who coidd doj^.bt that these men were influenced 
by considerations ‘ sucli as none of independent mind 
should entertain ’ ? 

All this, of course, was ridiculous and cliildish in 
itself. But as an index to the situation it was highly 
signifioiint ; for it furnislied a striking proof of the 
divided state of society, and the incessant growth of a 
spirit of popular opposition to the government. That 
people who for a thousand reasons would be interested 
in seeing the hypotliesis refuted as to ^le existence of a 
case of plague in their capital should do their utmost 
to support tliis hypothesis, and praise its author as a 
patriot for having advanced it; that they should do 
this solely from national zeal, and with the intention of 
harassing the government— this is a sign of the times 
which, taken in connection with many others jiointing 
in the same direction, is ominous to the last degree. 

When this ugly piece of scandal, particularly pain- 
ful and compromising to the Ministry of tlie Interior, 
was made public, General Timascheff had already for 
some months resigned lbs office ‘ from reasons of health.’ 
Several of his proposals and ‘ representations ’ had been 
left unnoticed by the emperor ; and at his departure for 
the Crimea in the autumn of 1878 , his Majesty had 
said to the general, ‘ Your health will perhaps not allow 
you to come to Livadia.’ This was quite enough for 
Timascheff: he quietly slipped off the political stage, 
after having been numbered among its cliief actors for 
nearly twelve years. It had been expected that M. 
Waluieff, the Minister of Domains, would be ready to 
resume th# office he administered from 1861 to 1868 . 

1> D 2 
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Bat he declined the proffered post; and as no other 
suitable successor was at liand, M. Makoff, tlie second 
assistant of the late minister, and a Secretary of State 
and Privy Councillor, undertook for the present to con- 
duct tlie departineut so beset with difficulties. 

M. Makoff differed so far from his ]u-edecessors that 
he laid uo sjiecial claims to being ‘ intellectual.’ ButT^ 
he had a reiiutation for greater industry and zeal, and 
had the advantage of having served in the light, instead 
of the heavy, cavalry of tlie Guard. Both men had 
<>-oue through the same course of education and the 
same school. M. Makoff had begun his career in a 
Uhlan regiment ^of the Guard. Only a ft?w years ago 
he had exchanged the saddle for a seat in the Ministry 
of the Interior ; and now, without the slightest know- 
ledge of the duties of his department or the machinery 
of district and provincial administration,. he commenced 
his business as a ruler. 

The attempt upon the Czar’s life (April 14, 1879) 
occurred only a few months after M. Makoff liad been 
in office, and immediately created an exceptional situa- 
tion, which lias deprived the Minister of the Interior of 
the largest and most important part of his authority, 
and reduced him to playing for the present the part of 
a mere spectator. A fcAV days^ter that attempt, when 
the emperor returned pale and terrified to ^the Winter 
palace from his customary morning walk, a de(;ree was 
issued, placing the greater part of European Eussia 
under the authority, a</ interim, of six military governors- 
general, armed with full powers to suspend the ordinary 
functions of the police and tlie courts of law, and to 
substitute a state of siege in the broadest meaning ol 
the term. 

It is needless to dwell on the details of this excep- 
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tional edict, wliicli is in the hands of all the world. 
From the Minister of the Interior it took the manage- 
ment of the police ami of the press. From the Minister 
of Public Instruction it took the administration and 
contr4)l of education. It paralysed, or rather super- 
seded, the action of the courts of law, leaving them otdy 
.the semblance of jurisdiction. It placed the whole 
power in the hands of the goveniors-general and their 
subordinates, the military and gendarmerie officers. For 
weeks*it constituted the house porters [dvorniks) at St. 
Petersburg the responsible overseers of the conduct of 
the whole population of tlie (•a])ital. It attemjited to 
regulate the sale of fowling-pieces and pocket-knives in 
the largest city of Eastern Euroi)e ; trtid threatened tlie 
proprietors of printing-offi(tes, who allowed their lead 
types to be taken from them, with the loss of their 
licence. Of the state of things which followed upon 
this miserable* loi dduveption, too plainly indicative of 
the helplessness and mortal anxiety of the government, no 
one but an actual eye-witness can form an idea. The first 
moment it seemed as if all those in power had lost their 
wits, and as if their only object was to extend discon- 
tent further and further, and to convince more people 
how hopeless it was to look lor a peaceful extrication 
from the present ch^)s of di.sorder, corruption, and 
arbitrary rule. The public, as in the worst times oi 
the Emperor Nicholas, received their foreign news- 
papers, hoAvever modei'ate (.)r friendly to Russia might 
be their tone, half-blackened with the obliterations of 
the Press-Censure. Tlie articles written in the ‘Nord- 
Deutschen Allgemeinen Zeitung,’ the ‘ National-Zeitung,’ 
and the ‘ Journal ties Debats,’ on the subject of the 
attempted assassination, were immediately suppressed. 
Directly ^ny topic, no matter what, began to interest 
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the public, its discussion was prohibited by the supreme 
administration of the press, and every public expression 
of opinion was stifled in these days of feverish excite- 
ment. The iiniversities and other higher institutions of 
education were watched with a severity and suspicion 
which robbed both teachers and pupils of every spark 
of cheerfulness, and made them tremble for the exist*— ^ 
ence of these jilaces of learning. Day after day stu- 
dents or schoolboys were dismissed on the most trifling 
pretext; professors were cautioned, reprimancTed, or '* 
dictated to ; books and lectures, whicli liad been allowed 
for years, were interdicted. A whisper or hint against 
the system of Count Tolstoy, the Ministpr of Public 
Instruction, was <l'egarded as high-treason, and treated 
accordingly. 

This subjection of the universities and the press to 
the provisional Governors-General produced a state 
of insecurity and confusion wliich bailies all descrip- 
tion. Nor was the evil lessened or concealed by the 
senseless instructions wliicli were issued to regulate 
the behaviour of young men in the streets and public 
places, or when meeting high oflicials. The request sent 
in by the professors of the universities at St. Petersburg 
to be allowed to resign en was hailed rvith uni- 

versal assent, and with the apfa-obation of persons to 
wliom no one had ascribed anarchical or even mere 
radical tendencies. Tlie state of criminal jurisdiction 
was still worse. For weeks past it had become the 
i-ulc! — liitherto it had been only the exception — for per- 
sons ])olitically susi)ected not to be taken before a judge, 
but to be interned ‘ administratively ’ — in other words, ^ 
without any previous examination, and banished either 
to the eastern provinces or to Siberia. The same 
government which had been unable to suppress the 
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secret press and to detect a conspiracy to which dozens 
of higher and lower officials had been sacrificed, now 
persecuted with relentless passion whatever seemed in 
^ the remotest way to be a criticism of existing regula- 
tions 'or measures of administration. The provincial 
assemblies were virtually silenced ; and the functionaries 
^■©f the government greedily seized the opportunity, under 
the pretext of its being necessary to repress ‘ a few 
misguided men,’ of trampling down every barrier of 
* the law. While the official press was continually assur- 
ing the public that all that was wanted was to get hold 
of a small number of hardened miscreants, Avho had 
already been tracked, the extent of the measures taken 
by the government betrayed plainly *their belief in a 
conspiracy embracing half the empire, and their dis- 
belief in the loyalty of anyone. So tormented were the 
Czar and thosj about him with the fear of a renewed 
attempt upon his life, that when he left St. Petersbuig 
it was under the protection of a strong military escort. 
The railway stations on the route looked like fortified 
places ; and the district in which the Court resided in 
the Crimea was practically shut off trom the whole 
outer world, much to the amazement ol its harmless and 
loyal inhabitants. 

At St. Petersburg -^ud Moscow the aspect of aftairs 
was even worse. General Goiirko s only notion of 
mainlining the fidehty of the garrison stationed in the 
■ capital was to tighten the reins of discipline, and to 
infringe the provisions of the law respecting service in 
the army, by makuig the admission to the St. Petersburg 
division depend on the fulfilment of special conditions, 
the first of which was the production of testimonials to 
absolute ‘ moral trustworthiness ’ — that is to say, politi- 
cally orthodox views. Similar fears wore testified at 
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Moscow by an order issued^ by the Governor-General, 
issued about the same time, whereby public officers on 
duty in the streets were enjoined ‘ to direct their whole ^ 
attention to the maintenance of order and tranquillity, 
and not to divert it by paying military honours ‘to the 
Governor-General when he happened to drive past them.’ 

The government evidently felt the necessity of continued—*’ 
efforts l)eing made l)y tliose responsible for public safety, 
in order to prevent any excesses of the revolutionary 
])arty, and to inspire tlie public, now tormented by 
the most ridiculous apjn’ehensions, with at least some 
feeling of security. That such a feeling was equally 
desirable in the provinces is shown by the panic Avhich 
seized the town*bf Kostroma on May 25 (June 6), and 
the preceding days. A^number of anonymous letters, 
written in the name of the’ revolutionary party, had 
threatened the town with a conflagration on that day, 
and had produced such a state of terror, that the insu- 
ran(;e offices wei-e besieged by persons anxious to insure 
their property. At Kieff and Odessa there seemed to 
be no lull in the excitement caused by the innumerable 
])olitical trials before tlie military tribunals in those 
cities. In the towns east of the Volga fires began to 
break out early in May. At St. Petersburg, the fear of 
the domestic porters, whose iteolence had increased 
with their powers, alternated periodically with the dread 
of Orsini bombs, until the discoveries and non-discdVerics 
in the affair of the traitor Solovieff put for a moment 
every other interest aside. 

The excitement created by this trial was (July too 
well justified, for it excluded completely any compari- 
son with the deeds of Moncasi, Hbdel, Nobiling, as well 
as any parallel between the conditions of Russia and 
those of tlie ‘ corrupt ’ West of Europe. T^is was no 
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case of a good-for-nothing fellow, having sunk through 
vanity and dissipation, standing singly, so to speak, and 
obeying solely the di(?tates of a diseased brain. Here 
^ was a cold, resolute fanatic of reflection, supported by a 
vast confederacy, and acting by deliberate design, who 
had raised liis liand against tlie Eiissiaii State-system 
^juid its representative the Czar. Tliis would-be assassin, 
who, from the liour of his arrest down to his latest 
breath, had been willing to saciiru‘c his own life, 

• and whose sole anxiety was to save his party from 
injury, and to demonstrate the immovable strength ot 
his convictions ; this was a criminal who had evidently 
believed that he was serving a fixed cause — a cause 
dependent on his life and death — and tflat, although his 
attempt had failed in its object, it had been of signal 
advantage to his party. Ilis dearest wish was to prove 
liimself worthy of tlie confidence of his confederates. 
And this confidence he justified to the full. Not only 
in tlie preparation and attempted execution of the hor- 
rible deed did Solovieflf display a presence of mind, an 
inflexibility and energy of purpose, quite unexampled, 
but down to his last breath he continued the part of a 
voluntary instrument of the revolutionary idea, deter- 
mined thereto solely by enthusiasm for his cause, and 
untouched by pei*sonlft considerations or motives of 
self-interest. He gave a simple, clear, and precise 
account of *the programme of his ])arty, and the mo- 
tives of his crime. But to give any information about 
the persons who had known ot it, and with whom he had 
been connected during the last months of his residence 
at St. Petersburg, he obstinately refused. By a consis- 
tent practice of reserve he prevented even his relations 
from knowing or suspecting anything of this connec- 
* tion. Ab^ut his antecedents and personal concerns he 
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said nothing beyond what would have been known 
without his avowal. Those persons only Avere named, 
who had already fallen into the "hands of the police, oi* ^ 
had disappeared without leaving a trace behind them. 
As to the most interesting part of Ids knoAvledge con- 
cerning the revolutionary agitation — namely, the organi- 
sation, tlie composition, and the doings of the Committw?^ 
Avhich was hidden somewhere in St. Petersburg, and 
had undoubtedly been privy to the plan of assassination — 
not a word of confession coiild be extorted from his* 
lips. Wlio provided him with money ; from whose 
hands he had received the proclamations and copies of 
the newspaper ‘ Semlja i Volja wJiat was the connection 
between Dr. WSimar and those from whom the latter 
was said to have purchased the revolver with which the 
Czar was shot at— these were questions which he reso- 
lutely refused to answer. Whenever apy specific point 
of inquiry was raised, he alluded to the mysterious 
‘ Ivan, surnamed the Wolf,’ an expression which, as a 
French correspondent acutely observed, was probably 
intended to personify the Committee. What inspired, 
however, the greatest terror was the fact that Soloviefl 
wielded agencies ramifying over every part of the vast 
empire, and that for many months he had been carry- 
ing on his trade of revolution%nd conspiracy, without 
having once come into contact with the officers entrusted 
with the public safety. Of all irhe numerous arrests 
which had been taking place for months, not one had 
led to a trace of this arch-criminal and his friends. 

Tlie existence, indeed, of NihUist intrigues, to an 
extent far beyond what even tlie suspicions of the ‘ third 
section ’ had surmised, was testified not by Solovieff’s 
trial, but by the events which followed it. Some secret 
printing-presses were discovered one day in the sheds of 
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the Custom-house on the quays. A few days passed and 
the compositors again were busy. To-day revolutionary 
placards were torn doA^ by the police, and all suspected 
^persons were supposed to have been arrested. To- 
morrow the same placards reappeared upon the walls. 
The greater part of this subterranean machinery, as 
*q>iioved by the reports from the South, had remained 
as good as untouched by the measures for a state of 
siege. Nothing, in fact, had been interrupted but the 
’monotonous series of murderous attempts on high offi- 
cials ; and even this interruption was only temporary. 
Of the persons who had been arrested during the first 
fever of excitement, and lodged in tlie Peter and Paul 
fortress or the Liteinaja, those of higher station and 
the ‘ more interesting ’ were released again after a few 
day^i. Tlie mass of the common rabble which filled the 
|)nsoiis, to be* sent off in troops to tlie Eastern pro- 
vinces, were of little use for the purposes of discovery, 
since the Nihilists of the lower grades are mostly ])ick- 
pockets or criminals by profession.' 

The worst of this affair was, that the fright occa 
sioned by the first edicts issued by Gourko did not last 
very long ; that the instruments of laiv and order grew 
tired much sooner than their enemies ; and that alto- 
gether the bow had bc^i strung too tightly to allow 

‘ The’procsedings at ilio trial of tho 138 conspirators at Kielf furnish 
some interesting information on this point. .Vmongst others the following 
facts were proved. A Socialist young woman, Idalia Pohlheim, was com- 
missioned to ingratiate herself with a rich old country gentleman, with 
the object of poisoning and then robbing him for the benefit of the secret 
society to which she belonged. It came out at the trial of Ituschin that the 
Revolutionists of the Moscow circle had urged a boy to murder and rob his 

* own father, and then to let tlie spoils go to further the cause of the revolu- 
tion. The functionary who acted^ as prosecutor in tho Kieft trial declared 
he had ample evidence to show that Russian Socialists belonged to the class 

• of professional Jlueves and impostors. 
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of its being gradually slackened. Scarcely two months 
after the order of the Governor-General had gone forth, 
insisting on watch being kept “day and night without 
interruption by the domestic porters at St. Petersburg, 
the negligent or disobedient could be countetV not by 
dozens but by hundreds, and it was perfectly well known 
that the threatened penalties could no longer be inflicted"*' 
to their full extent. Here, where the presumption of a 
reaction, such as in other countries would have followed 
on a crime like that of Solovieff, could not be entertaineiT 
for a moment, it was idle and worse than idle to think 
of carrying out a system of suppressing by force every 
movement which might possibly lead to Excesses. Tlie 
public neither* seemed desirous of supporting the ex- 
ceptional measures of the government, nor did tliey 
regard the suppression of revolutionary intrigue^ as 
the most urgent and all-important task ot the moment. 
Not a finger was stirred to assist the authorities ; on 
tlie contrary, a universal outcry was raised if they 
exceeded by an inclr tlie legitimate measure of their 
])ower ; a general sympathy was aroused for the ‘ in- 
nocent ’ victims of tlie new despotic rule. Scarcely was 
the lawyer M. StassofF released, than he was elected 
President of the Chamber of Advocates at St. Petersburg ; 
and just because the demoiMrative character of his 
election was evident to all, it was received by the public, 
with the greatest approbation. In vain did tlie press 
c.xhort the public actively to support the guardians ot 
the public safety. People knew too well that the free 
action of the press was paralysed, and that any discus- 
sion of really burning questions was impossible. They ^ 
knew that even in the most moderate and respectable of 
the monthly periodicals, the usual column devoted to 
‘ internal affairs ’ was left a blank ; and that* in the daily 
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papers articles on Egypt or the French law of education 
had to take the place of discussions on the domestic; 
problems of the day. M?his fact was enough to deprive 
^the few Conservative papers of all their influence. Tlie 
feebleness of their criticism was pitied as much as the 
tendency of the young to liberal vagaries and Socialist 
•(hMsams was deplored. Tliere is no doubt that the 
attemi)t on the emperor's life had excited general in- 
dignation. Hut now, wlien the first impression was 
‘over, still greater was tlib indignation that not the 
smallest attempt was made to restore the social equi- 
librium, to strengthen the self-confidence of the nation, 
to check existing evils, and to furnish society itself with 
the means of resisting lawlessness, corruf)tion, and arbi- 
trary rule. Whilst everyone was convinced of the im- 
possibility' of making any real progress by following the 
ciistomary path of excei)tional measures and mere paper 
legislation, aiurby leaving the administration of this 
vast empire in the hands of half a dozen badly-informed 
officials, the government declared this exceptional rule 
m peniKiiience, by attempting to keep half the empire in 
a state of siege, the maintenance of which exhausted all 
the resources of authority at their command. How 
could the nation hope for the removal of even the 
smallest of the evils laic^bare by the results of the war, 
so long as the ipse ili.vit ot six Govcrnol’s-General, each 
armed *with ‘extraordinary poAvers, formed the supreme 
law of the land ? What prospect was there of improve- 
ment or reform, so long as a Avdiisper about financial 
embarrassments, military disorganisation, the absolute 
barrenness of the provincitd institutions, and the lament- 
able state of the public establishments for education, 
was regarded as high treason and punished with all the 
• rigour of ^lespotism? By far the greater portion ol 
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educated Russians shared the opinion, whicli tlie pro- 
vincial delegates of Tschernigoff had wished to express 
in their loyal address to the eftiperor, but which was 
expunged at the urgent desire of the Governor, M. ^ 
Daragan. ‘ It is an illusion,’ so ran the original text, 

‘ to think that anarchical ideas can be destroyed by 
measures of violence. These ideas live and flourish " 
long as they find a favourable soil ; and the persons 
whom it is attempted to suppress arc replaced by 
others.’ These expression#, of course circuitously’ 
dividged, have interested thousands of people far more 
than the multitude of loyal addresses wliich for montlis 
have filled the columns of the official papers, and whose 
form and conteifts betray their manufacture from models 
of 1866 and 1867, carefully preserved since then as 
precedents for the constantly recuning cases of that 
kind. 

We need not discuss the part played by the Minister 
of the Interior, who had been a (jompulsory witness of 
these proceedings. Substantially, it was the same as 
that which fell to the sliare of the third new minister 
appointed during 1878, namely, the Minister of Justice, 
M. Nabokoff. Both had allowed themselves to be so 
completely pu.slied into tlie background and ignored, as 
if the object were to demonifta’ate practically to the 
])ublic, how in the Russia of to-day, things might go on 
just as well without a Minister of tlie Inferior and of 
Justice at all, as with the customary class of officials 
who had previously filled these posts. NabokoflTs pre- 
decessor, Count Pahlen, a descendant of the well-knowri 
noble Esthonian family, had shipwrecked his reputation 
over the trial of Vera Sassulitch, after having incurred 
repeated odium from his over-zealous advocacy for the 
independence of justice, and his patronage of the young 
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Liberal school of judges. Afflicted with those leanings 
to optimism which seem to be a general weakness 
among ‘ Liberal ’ kate»men in Eussia, the Count him- 
' self liad guaranteed to tlie emperor the issue of the trial 
of Vera Sassulitch, and was the cause of her not being 
treated as a political criminal, but arraigned on an 
• ordinary charge of murder before tlie juiy of notables 
at St. Petersburg. The mischief done to the govern- 
ment by this miscalculation could not be repaired, and 

• Count P'ahlen had sufficient tact to request the accept- 
ance of his resignation immediately the unfortunate 
verdict of acquittal was pronounced. That this request 
would at once be granted was known to everyone be- 
forehand, and Pahlen liirnself had ejected it. His 
endeavours to create an lionourable, independent, and 
incorruptible class of judges had been attended with 
some success; But in his well-intentioned zeal for 
purging the old administration of justice from its 
innumerable abuses, he had committed the error of 
trusting chiefly to the young generation, Avho for the 
most part were passionate Oppositionists, and of filling 
many posts with men who traded, so to speak, on their 
independence of government influence and freedom 
from aristocratical bias. These men not unfrequently 
exposed themselves tcn^the suspicion of favouring, in 
accordance with their tendencies, the peasant before 
the nobleman, the poor before the rich, and of allowing 

• their legal abstractions to override the interests of the 
State and the existing system.’ Complaints had been 
•heard for some years past that Count Pahlen did not 
hold the reins over these young men sufficiently tight, 

^ An excellent sketch of this school of ‘ liberalising ^ Russian judges is 
^ven in Mackenzie Wallace's Ruma, ii. pp. 381, 399. They are especially 
* numerous amc^g the justices of the peace. 
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and that in his zeal for the utmost independence of 

justice, he was neglecting to exercise^ proper discipline 
over its servants and assistants, the much-blamed advo- 
cates. It was above all the numerous senseless acquit- ^ 
tals pronounced by juries, and ascribed to the lax 
conduct of the presiding judge, which had undermined 
so completely the position of the Minister of Justioe, 
tliat only a slight push Avas needed to bring him to the 
around. 

O f 

These facts were too welP known to the public at ® 
large, not to make the position of Pahlen’s successor a 
difficult one from the very outset. Tliis successor, as 
Ave have said, Avas M. Nabokoff. He liad served at 
Warsaw under •the Grand-duke Constantine and the 
Marquis Wielopolski, and, on Miliutin’s illness, had 
carried on the duties of Secretary of State for Poland. 
Since then, he had held the rank of a Secretary of State 
at home and the position of a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. From him, as an older and more 
experienced man, was expected that pliability and 
bureaucratic severity in which Pahlen had been deficient, 
and the want of Avhich Avas supposed to have been the 
cause of the failure of judicial administration in Russia. 

What and who he really is, M. Nabokoff has hardly 
had the opportunity of showinj^; since that branch of 
the administration of justice towards Avhich the national 
attention is principally directed, has not rested with 
him for some months past, but has been and still re- ' 
mains in the hands of the Governors-General and the 
military tribunals under their control. Should justice 
ever reassume her former rights, the minister Avho 
consented to their suspension will scarcely ever rise to 
the position of a man who enjoys the public confidence. 

In the eyes of those who represent public opinion at pre- " 
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sent, the doom of all those ministers is already sealed, 

who acquiesced in the overthrow of established order 
and legality. M.*Nab©koff will have to share the fate 

• of his colleagues in the Ministries of the Interior and 
of Public Instruction. 

Count Tolstoy, the representative of this last-named 

• dgpartment, may be pronounced at once the most un- 
popular of all tlie present advisers of the emperor. The 
brutality with which he has attempted to carry out his 

•system, fo destroy the ind€P[)endencc of the professorial 
body at the Universities, and to silence every expression 
of criticism on his actions, is only surpassed by the 
subservience of his demeanour towards the Governors- 
General and the Third Section. For a l?»ng while those 
subject to his department — teachers and students 
alike — ^liaVe been exposed to ill-treatment and acts of 
violence of the most disgraceful kind ; and have been 
tyrannised over ’by governors and police-ofiicers, Avith- 
out the smallest regard being paid to their privileged 
position. And never did the minister once raise his 
finger to protect tliose committed to his care, or even 
affect a wish to win the confidence of the young by the 
exerci.se of a just and equable discipline. No jnan uoav 
in office is so detested as he ; no man is moi-e constantly 
criticised by ])rofessor!^of influence and popularity.. 
When, in December 1878 , he demanded a report from 
the Academical Senate at St. Petersburg on the causes 
of the bad spirit prevailing among the students, the 
Senate told him in plain words that it was due simply 
and solely to the harshness and tyrannical folly of his 
dealings with them. ' ‘Matters have gone so far,’ said 

• the report, ‘ that the smallest number of students can 
no longer meet in social intercourse, but immediately 

• a great nois^ is made about the meeting, and the land- 

E E 
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lord or his porter is ordered to report it to tlie police, 
and describe minutely what the youn^ people are 

about We are scarcely able any longer to visit 

any trifling irregularity or excess on the part ot the 
students in the manner prescribed bylaw, because we 
have at once to fear the summary interference of the 
police, who add “ administrative ” punisliments out jd ■■ 
all proportion to the petty cliaracter of the oflence. 
Thus it happened that the student OrganofV was removed 
in 1876 to a distant town bjt' administrative procedure, ’ 
without our liearing at all Avhat had become ot him. 
In 1878 lie suddenly returned ; and tliis was a young 
man avIio had always been remarkalflc *tor his good 
character and industry. Not long ago, three students, 
after having had to undergo a preliminary imprisonment 
for several years, were acquitted after trial by a court 

of law; whereupon General SilverstofT at onee ordeied 

them to be administratively exiled. The Council of the 
University had the greatest trouble in procuring per- 
mission for two of these students to continue tlieir 
studies under the personal guarantee ot the liectoi. 
Occurrences of this kind do not tend to increase tlic 
respect for the laws among tlie young.’ The justice ot 
these complaints was strikingly confirmed by a com- 
munication addressed to Couil Tolstoy a few weeks 
later. ‘ Your Excellency has nothing to fear troiii us, 
wrote the revolutionary Chief Committee to the Munster 
of Instruction. ‘We know how to appreciate the ser- 
vices you have rendered, and still are rendering, to our 
cause ; and we promise you that your life sliall always 

be dear to us.’ . . 

We have already spoken of the regulations intu 

duced by Count Tolstoy during the last few mont is 
with a view of rendering the admission to, the Umvei- 
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sitiGS moi G (liflicult, tuul of l\GC])ni^ ilic youii^ spirits 
under check by ^trict orders as to uniform and dis- 
(•ipline. Short-lived aS these and other edicts, such as 

• those relating to the Medico-Chirurgical Academy, will 
unquestionably be, they have created far too unpleasant 
a sensation, and been lar too widely condemned, to 

• make it likely that the minister appointed in 1866 will 
be able permanently to preside over this department. 
Even now Count Tolstoy’s resignation is regarded as a 

•mere question of time. Kot, indeed, that any great 
hopes can be built on his retirement; since other expe- 
riences have shown that, Avith circumstances as they 
are at present, the old method of selecting Ministers 
and statesmen is the only one possibl?. Of the can- 
didates most likely to succeed him, Saburofi', the Curator 
of t[ie Dofpat University, a son-in-laAv of the poet Count 
Solohub, has been mentioned en pasmnt. Prince Andreas 
Lieven, the former Civil Governor of Moscoav, and a 
(■olleague of the Minister of Domains, is said to have 
tlie best chance of success. Prince I.ieven is scarcely 
forty years of age ; lie is a perfect stranger to the de- 
partment ; but he is considered to be a very pliant 
jierson from the une.xampled quickne.ss of his promotion. 
The probable results of Ids appointment may be guessed 
at once. No branch of #iie .administiation so urgently 
requii’es a chief Avho shall be independent of the petty 
gossip Of thfe day, and shall ride according to fixed 
principles, as that department Avhich for Dventy years 
has been the field for embryonic statesmen to experi- 
mentalise on. The disrespect of our students for 
authority, Avhich has become a byword, is very easily 
‘explained. It is the direct consequence ot the fact, 
that nearly every one of the Ministers of Instruction 
•during’the l^t twenty years has absolutely reversed the 
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l)olicv ()1‘ liis predecessor ; and Unit all these ministers 
.^like— whether Liberals like Golov^nin, or so-called 
Conservatives of the stamp of Putiatin and Tolstoy- 
have never regarded the welfare ot the students as 
tlieir chief task and duty, but have been anxiousMnereiy 

tosatisfy the official or popular powers of the day. ^ 

Add to this, that the higher institutions ot learnmg 
■ire not under one supreme administration, but under 
half-a-dozen different departments, whose heads have ^ 
been constantly changing ai^l are scarcely over ot one 
mind The students of the Medico-Chirurgical Academy 

at Pt Petersburg are forbidden by the Minister of War 
wl.at was allowiM to their brethren at the Universities 
of -Moscow, Kieff, Charkoff and Kasan, and tliose siib- 
ioct to the Ministry of Instiniction. The agricultural 
academies placed under the Ministry of Domains. are 
administered on principles as little in harmony with 
those observed at the Universities as at Urn Poly- 
tec'hnic Institutes controlled by the Ministry ot Finance. 
The young men, who are transterred from the eccle- 
>;iastical seminaries and academies belonging to t it 
department of the Synod, to a lay institution, find 
themselves transplanted into a new world, where every 
former precept has to be unlearned. Ihe student 
youth of all tliese higher estal?fishments of learning ai( 

niled indeed by the spirit emanating from the Univei- 
sities; but these Universities luive not yet acquired m 
settled system or repose. According to the quartei t a 
wind was blowing from, there came into fashion either 
classicism or realism, a repression or a worship ot tlu 
liberal ideas of the day, a childish mama for tutelage, 
ora passion for unlimited freedom; and the thong i^j 
which stirred the growing generation were s^igmatu 
to-day as the sources of ruin, and hailed to-morro 
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SO many guarantees for a bettei’ future. Under 
Tolstoy’s administration the young students have been 
dealt with in a manner so unequal and so foolish, that 
they can scarcely be blamed for complaining tliat in 
Eussittfit has become a crime to be a young man at all, 
and after the manner of young men to indulge in ideal 
aspirations. Tlie blind prejudice with whicli the press 
and the ]mblic espouse in all cases the part of the 
students, and put a favourable construction on their 
excevsses, even those of thA most dangerous kind, forms 
in fact the only counterpart to the mistrust with which 
the present government regards every free mov'ement 
in this portion of Eussian society. 

An incident which happened not nfany months ago, 
illustrates better than any argument the present situation 
in, this respect, and the extent of the changes which 
liave recently taken place. The famous Eussian 
novelist Ivan Turgeniefi', whose criticisms on Yonng 
Eiissia have long exposed him to the most acrid attacks 
of Eussian Eadicalism, paid a visit in April and May to 
St. Petersbui’g and Moscow. In both capitals he has 
been almost overwhelmed with ovations by the young 
students and their friends. If anything could com- 
pensate him for the indignities he had formerly endured, 
it was the euthusiastio#character, beyond all precedent, 
of his welcome. Professors and journalists, sind students 
both 'male 'and female, have been taught by the oppres- 
sion under which they groan, that the man who was 
the first to warn them against a misuse of liberty, and 
who, in spite of his clear insiglit into the abysses of 
Eadicalism, never wavered in his belief in a better 
future — that this man, alter all, has been their best 
friend. Academical honorary diplomas and laurel 
wreaths Ijave been showered upon the writer who was 
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said to have been the first to raise iu his ‘ i athers a,iid 
Sons’ an accusation of Nihilism against the Eussian 
students, and who was reproached with liaving, m his 
blind idolatry of Western culture, pulled down the 
national sanctuaries and declared everything Eussian to 
be ‘ Smoke.’ The bitter experiences of the last few 
years have had a sobering effect; and the mteregt 
Turgenieff has taken in the aspirations and errors of 
his young countrymen, by not condemning tliem ofl- 
hand, but by exhorting thel-students to serious self- 
examination, whilst acknowledging the legitimate origin 
of their asjiirations, is already numbered among his 
cardinal merits. ‘You have never calumniated us; 
you have never given us up,’ the young men and women 
again and again exclaimed to the writer who in his 
time had told them the bitterest truths, but who, in ,so 
doing, liad acknowledged that it was the sins of tlie 
fathers whiclr were being visited on the sons, and that 
from tlie suns alone could salvation be expected. And 
in him too above all — in him tlie foremost Eussian 
Avriter of the day— his conntrymen celebrated the loyal 
man of the Opposition, wlio in the days of serfdom had 
confessed the cause of true liberty, of culture, and of 
the dignity of man as (courageously as in the days ot 
ultra-Eadical and national eccenteicities. It was known 
what Turgeniefi’ thought of the present situation and 
of the exceptional measures in which the government 
in its helplessness had taken refuge. This was quite 
enough to make people forgive his former attacks upon 
Eadicalism and tlie narrowness of the Moscow Nationals ; 
it Avas enough to make a national hero of the man, who 
only a twelvemonth ago had been thinking of laying 
aside his pen from sheer despair at the unsympathetic 
attitude of his fellow-countrymen. The samg keynote 
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ran tlirough all the speeches and toasts in honour of 
tlic champion of c^ld Liberalism; one sentiment, however 
disguised or diverselj^ exjn-essed, pervaded all tlie 

* addresses and marks of honour which were showered 
u[)on Ifim. It was impossible, his admirers all agreed, 
to adviince any farther on the path of arbitrary ride, 
o> to ])lunge deeper into chaos. Oidy ‘ one ray of 
light from above ’ was needed to scatter all the clouds 
which {\arken the futiu’e of Russia and of her rising 

* generation. ' 

What is meant by this ‘ ray of light ’ will be obvious 
to tliose who are familiar with the previous chapters of 
this book; nor need we remind our readers that the 
light which is intended to illuminate, i%ns the danger 
of being turned into a light that burns. Turgeniefl s 
frionds and admirers had at lieart the same desire 
whicli had inspired, and serves largely to explain, the 
events of the last three years. This desire is sim])ly 
that society should have a voice in the destinies of the 
State, that the nation should control tlie men who 
conduct her afl’airs. The government, therefore, acted 
with perfect consistency when they expressed to 
Xurgenieff, through the medium of the ‘ Moscow Gazette, 
their disapproval of the movement, tlie ‘ dupe of 
which, it was said, Jie*^iad become, and gave him to 
understand that he would do well to avoid further 
outbursts of national gratitude lor his undoubted 
services, and to (‘onsider that these outbursts might 
lead to painful consequences, if not to him, yet to those 
who were tlieir authors. As to the ‘decisive point at 
issue, thei’e is no difference of opinion between the pro- 
gramme of Turgenieff and his friends and that of the 
advanced party. But, measured by the standard of ab- 
** solutisrn, ail are equally dangerous and equally criminal 
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which, ill whatever form, speak or even whisper of limit- 
ing the omnipotence of the Czar. Aqd yet to this side 
are pressing the most vital forces, flie best intellects of the ^ 
Empire, whatever is inspired with inward life, whoever 
has a will independent of the daily whims of the 
government. Nay, the government itself cannot help 
testifying by its own example to the fact that the 
desire of the governed to enjoy a share in the govern- 
ment, is too deeply rooted in the reipiirenjents of ^ 
the time to be left unsatillied for ever. Tlie very 
day after the young principality of Bulgaria was 
established, she received from tlie hands^ of Kussia a 
constitution, sucli as would have gladdened the hearts 
of innumerable Russians, and perliajis luive satisfied 
most of the educated. That.it creates a painful im- 
pression to sec i)oUtical institutions inade artiehs 
(I’e.i'poi'tdtloii, and yet kept at home undiy lock and key, 
as if tliey were dangerous t-ommodities, is a lact which 
not even the most ardent supporters ot the government 
can any longer deny. 

Meanwhile in ruling ciiafies, the s]iii’it of anxietj 
and mistrust increases day by day. No more effective 
argument could have been addu(;ed by the enemies of 
Count Schouvaloff against his being eventually called to 
the helm of State— a question i%l)eatedly mooted— than 
the fear of his insisting, as a necessity, on some unity 
in the ministry, and the subordination for tliat purpose 
of the separate chiefs of departments to a single 
minister-iiresident. Nothing more was needed but to 
remind the emperor of the fact that an aiiangement 
of this kind would be inseparable from the idea of a 
‘ responsible ’ government, and that minister-presidents 

were only possible in constitutional States, to silence 
any plans for employing Schouvaloff as his chief adviser. 
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The aversion to any change which might possibly be 
interpreted as a concession to modern ideas, weighed 
heavier in the balance than the pressing want, felt on 
all sides, of putting an end to tlie internal chaos produced 
in the administration by a number of independent and 
isolated ministers, each working on opposite principles 
iMid ])ursuing (contradictory aims. 

Nor is tlie want of a clear and consistent system 
of foreign policy less ])owerfully felt. If tilings go on 
as they liave gone hither^, we must inevitably fall, so 
to speak, between two stools and be entangled at the first 
oppoj’tunity that offers, in some endless and aimless 
adventure. In Western Europe Prince Gortchakofl' is 
chiefly busied with impressing on Prince Bismarck, by 
means of jietty tricks and mechancetea., the independent 
action of Pussian diplomacy, with a view to secniring 
the cliea]) applause of his National friends at Moscow. 
In the East, for kindred reasons, the absence of a 
system seems intended to bec.ome the one system now 
m favour. Towards a titate like Germany, w'hose friend- 
ship we cannot do without, and ivliose alliance the 
liresent Russian Emperor will never sull'er to slip from 
his hands, so long as he and his uncle, the German 
Emperoi’, are alive, our pre.ss, otherwise fettered hand 
and foot, teems with hostile invective and challenges, 
the meaning of which is apparently ignored on purpose 
at Berlin, Init is perfectly well understood at St. Peters- 
burg. Certain di])lomatic dilcthditi and dilettiinti 
diplomatists of our foreign policy, ballled in their hopes 
of effecting a Franco-Russian alliance, are doing their 
best, by declaring against Pru.ssian ingratitude in 1878, 
to destroy all prospects of ti German alliance, and 
morally to pave the tvay for a new National policy. 
The Eas4 I'emains, as befoi'e, the tirena for fantasti(*, 
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adventures. Prince Dondukoff-Korssakoff, known ever 
since liis conduct as Governor-Gcnerf^l of KiefT as an 
able administrator and a liberal ?iristocrat, thoroughly 
averse to national vagaries, has had to undertake tlie 
office of rocking the Bulgarians of Eastern Rouinelia 
into dreams from whicli a very ‘ rude awakening ’ has 
ensued, dreams which have prej^ared extraordinaiy 
difficulties for pacifying this coxintry, without profiting 
in the least the Bulgarian cause. The proje(*t of Revising 
the Berlin Treaty liaving fallen] to the ground, as also 
tliat of a prolonged occupation of Eastern Rouinelia liy 
tlie Russian troops, a retreat had again to be made, 
resulting once more in bitter disappointihent at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and a material damage to 
Russia in lier relations with the other Great Powers. 
The Nestor of our diplomacy seems to regard as tke 
perfection of wisdom the same system, that controls 
our internal policy. We live in fact from hand to 
mouth. One never looks beyond the morrow, but 
comforts himself with the reflection, to which the 
late Emperor Francis gave expression when he said, 
‘ It will last my time and Metternich’s.’ 

How long, indeed, this state of things will ‘ last,’ 
how long, in other words, the convulsion of Russian 
society produced by the late #ar can endure, is a 
question on which it would be idle to speculate.^ To 
determine a problem of this kind certain factors are 
requisite, and these are wholly wanting. The Russia 
of to-day has no institutions whose existence is a 
guarantee of their permanent vitality. She has no 
men who have the stuff for braving the storms which 
have gathered on the horizon since the recent war. 
The state of siege, under which the government have 
sought refuge since the attempted assassination of the 
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Czar, is a mere temporary shelter, and does not pretend 
to be anything more. That a ‘ re-estabhshment of the 
normal state of things ’ may be expected from day to 
day, and that it will be followed by a reorganisation 
on a much larger scale than hitlicrto, are assurances 
repeatedly given by the official press, and given in the 
njost conclusive form. And this for a very good 
reason. After only four montlis of active work, the 
officials burdened with the enforcement of this excep- 
tional retjime betray a fa'Iigue whicli clearly indicates 
tlieir despair of a ‘reaction’ such as they wovdd desire. 
Tlieir sole anxiety is to keep going from hour to hour the 
regular functions of tlie body, politic and social, thus 
galvanised into artificial life. We kitow, and all the 
world knows, what the thinking jiart of Eussian 
society aspires to. How tlie government intend to 
master tliese aspirations is a secret of the government 
alone. Their promises to resume the interrupted labour 
of readjusting the machinery of State have borne no 
fruit, and have met with no respon.se. Tliere was a 
time when most Eussiaiis who took an interest in their 
country’s fortunes, believed in the sufficiency of purely 
administrative reforms. But tliey cherish this belief 
no longer; for ex])erience has shown tliem tJiat tlie 
essence and nature of tMs administration are unchange- 
able, so long as the conditions of its existence remain 
the safne. The (tornucopia of such reforms, held forth 
by Alexander II. early in his reign, is now exhausted, 
without these conditions being changed, which form 
the latest ground for popidar discontent. Wliatever 
could be done under the rule of unlimited absolutism, 
has undoubtedly been done. So much indeed has been 
done, tliat only one thing more remains. But this one 
thing appaj:ently the government of Alexander II. can- 
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not bring themselves to do. One more step lies before 
them, which they have evidently not tlie resolution to 
take. Urgently and universally as it is demanded, the 
effect of taking it would, indeed, be so tremendous, that * 
it can well be understood that a monarch in his sixty - 
second year, who for nearly a quarter ol a century has 
o-nided the destinies of Russia, and who has experiencqj.! 
disaiipointments beyond number, should shrink from 
laying a new responsibility ui)on his shoulders. The 
mere^fact that the most impe^'tant and exposeJ portion • 
of the empire is inhabited by people whose nature 
and institutions are essentially West-European, whose 
political emancipation might imperil the* unity of the 
State, and whos-b superior civilisation might again be 
called in question by the purely Russian population, 
seems suiricient in itself to make the Autocrat ol ‘ yVH 
the Russias ’ the irreconcileable enemy (if tliose aspira- 
tions which are stirring the hearts of his ])eople, and ()1 
many who immediately surround him. Apart from all 
other objections, have not, it is argued, the latest experi- 
ences of Austria distinctly shown what efforts it cost to 
maintain the unity and cohesion of a State, made up o 
various nationalities, by any form of government other 
than that of absolutism I' And in Austria the population 
is little more than half that oiy.lussia, while the Icad- 
iiin nationality, moreover, is the most cultivated ol ah- 
Add also this further consideration. The present ruler 
of the Russian empire is fairly entitled to assume that • 
he may ultimately succeed in staving off for tlm 
remainder of his life the movement now set alloat, am 
in sparing for a while the empire, with the aid of tlm ^ 
authority he has acquired— an experiment which would 
involve the issue of life or death. On the other hand, ^ 
it must 1)(> considered, that for a ruler wjjo, like- the 
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present emperor, can look back upon a long series of 
external tritimpljs, and who has been able to abolish 
serfdom, it would be Ihr easier than for his successor to 
determine the measure of concessions to the national 
desire for political emancipation. At any rate, it is not 
too late to make the attempt. Things are still in this 
|»ositiou, that any and every limitation of absolutism 
would suffice to arrest, at least for .several years, the 
movement now begun. All that is demanded now, is 
that society in Kussia slUudd have a controlling share 
in the administration ; that some apparatus shmdd be 
devised to check the tendency and habit of the govern- 
ment to indulge in incessantly changing experiments in 
legislation, and to guarantee in some fheasnre more uni 
formity, more method, and more legality, in administra- 
tive and financial matters. Should the present emperor 
have the couViige to make such a concession; should he 
have the wisdom to reconcile to his dynasty the Western 
provinces of his emjhre, by enlisting in hissup])ort their 
national, e(’<*lesiastical, and historical peculiarities, then 
there is a, hoiie that this dynasty may keep the power 
in their hands, and lie powerful enough to stem the 

risinc flood of discontent, but it, on the other hand, 
^ . . 
the intcnicil cUssolutioii of Old continue as at 

present; if the syj^ni of Russian legislation and 

administration I’einain subject to mere accident or 

personal caprice; if the government persist in their 

endeavour to combine legality with arbitrary rule, 

European civilisation with old-tashioned doctrines ot 

isolation, and to yoke together maxims which are 

mutually suicidal ; then indeed the end is not far off. 

‘The old order changeth, giving place to new;’ 

but in this case the change will be vast and violent ; 

and ere iong the government will havG difficulties and 
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dangers to confront, such as find no parallel even in 
the present situation. But the masses^, it may be said, 
have remained unstirred by the currents which agitate 
the educated classes. Tliis reflection may comfort 
some, but it can only comfort those wlio are not 
aware that the fickleness and irresolution of the masses 
are nearly unlimited, wltile their material condition is ;\,s 
unsatisfactory as it well can bo, and tliat Avitliin the two 
classes, wliich act as mediators, so to spcak,^ in tlic 
relations between the govenij^ient and the governed — 
namely, the bureaucracy and tlie clergy — tlie younger 
elements are far more deeply infected witli revolutionary 
ideas than all the rest. Those who immediately surround 
the government,*’and with whom the first reckoning 
must be made, have for a loijg while had nothing in 
common with the traditions of the peasants. In llussyi, 
as in other European countries, the determining influence 
is centred in the towns and in those of urban sympathies 
and education. The masses pour into whatever channel 
is pre|)ared for them. livery hour of delaj, e\ei^ 
further moment allowed to the internal dissolution iind 
decomposition now apparent, only tends to increase 
the danger. Shoidd it come to pass that not Ale.xander 
II., but the heir to his crown, Avho is ])ledged already 
to fulfil the desires of his futn» subjects, undertakes 
the ‘great reform,’ then the probability is that this 
reform will open the dooi' to a revolution, tiie like <•! 
Avhich has never yet been Avitnessed in Bussia. The 
materials for such a revolution have been accumulating 
in masses; the events of the last feAV years liaye 
enormously increased tliem ; and, as is Avell knoAvn, in 
a political'inheritance the available assets scarcely ever 
suffice to meet the most pressing encumbrances. 


CONCTAISION. 


SlNCK tlie preceding clnipters of tins book were written, 
tliree important ev'ents have taken place, eacli of wliich 
lias conTirmed the ant icii>^t ions of the author. The ex- 
perience of last October lias proved he3’ond dispute that 
the follies of the Kussian National party have caused 
the llusso-Gennan alliance to he dissolved, and have 
forced Prince Bismarck to turn to Ai^tria, the old and 
natural ally of every sensible German, and indeed of 
every r&asonahle Engli.sh statesman. Again, the rc- 
(xnitly attemi^ted murder of the Czar has shown that 
neither the internal dissolution of the old society in 
llussia has been arrested, nor the courage of the revo- 
lutionaiy party been broken. And, lastly, the fact that 
the Emperor Alexander II has retained his hitherto ad - 
visers, including I’rince Gortchakoll', and has removed 
only Count Schouvalolf, the most ca])ablc among them, 
from his position, points with tolerable certainty to the 
conclusion, that the .'-^ne vicious sj-stem, as impotent 
and untenable at home as it is fraught witli dangers to 
the rest of»Europe, will be blindly persevered in for the 
I)resent. 

The fears cxpressetl by the author last July, when 
foreboding a larger and more menacing extension of the 
I'cvolutionarj^ movement throughout llussia, have been 
enty too sadly and strikingty conlirmed. Nay, it would 
seem that these fears are destined to bo realised to the 
full.' The prospect, indeed, is gloomy, and the situation 
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critical in the extreme. If nothing is done to relieve 
the intolerable pressure of arbitrary rule, and to respond 
to the wishes for reform entertained by all Russians of 
sense and moderation ; and if the Government persists 
in a foreign policy, intended solely and imiessantly to 
distract the attention of the National party towards 

abroad then the only question to be decided, and tol^e 

decided very shortly, will be this: Whether Europe Avill 
live to see, first the collapse of the old system of Abso- 
lutism, and then a foreign ^ar for the jnirpose ot 
diverting the national mind, or whether a war is to 
(■(une first (begun with the help of France), and the 
revolution is to follow at the news of the first defeat. 
Every day serve^to illustrate more clearly the enormous 
ravages of discontent and internal decomposition, and 
yet nowhere in Russian so<*iety are the vestiges or 
symptoms of a reaction discernible. Even those Avho 
speak of a reaction do not believe in its possibility, and 
manifest by their conduct, that the measure of the evils 
under which the nation groans is greater than the 
jneasnre of those difficulties and disturbances Avhich 
they think are to be feared from a violent overthrow of 
the pi'csent system. This is the real reason why the 
Courts of Justice, whenever they are placed in a po.sition 
to act at all, act with leniency 4fwar(ls even the most 
dariifcrous of political criminals. This explains the 
apparent apathy of the party of order, who refuse to 
rally round a government wliich they distrust and feai . 
This is the reason Avhy even the moderate organs of the 
press criticise the existing state of things in a manner 
which entails such lieavy penalties ; and why the Pro- 
fessors at the Universities deplore the uncertain and 
short-sighted action of the government still more loudly 
and bittei ly than the students, who have been^sent back 
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to their uniforms, and subjected again to the old ridi- 
culous dry-nursing and surveillance. That such a dis- 
position of the pdblic mind should be possible at a time 
j when the very foundations of social order and security 
are imperilled, and the fear of assassination threatens 
to become permanent, would be incredible and incon- 

* ceivaT)le in the absence of facts to prove it. 

But such facts exist, and are notorious. At St. 
tetersburg it is no secret that Mirsky, the young man 
• of twen1.y-three, who sho.^ at General von Drenteln, and 
who has recently l)een tried before a military tribunal 
in the (capital, has been able, by tlie moderate yet deter- 
mined manner of his defence, as well as by his searching 
exposure of tlie defects of the existing government, to 
produce an alarmingly favourable impression, not only; 
upon a large portion of the impressionable public, but 
also upon his’ judges ; and that his strictures upon the 
intolerable tyranny of the police, the venality of officials, 
and the incongruity between the liberal laws and the 
arbitrary manner of their execution, have gained far 
more applause to the accused than the prosecution has 
brought to the official accuser. Eye-witnesses of the 
trial speak of the drastic effect produced when Mirsky, 
upon the President asking him ‘ Why, after devoting 
himself to death, as tj^ agent of his party, and under- 
taking to execute so perilous a deed, he had taken to 
flight?’ replied that the clumsiness and stupidity of the 
police who pursued him offered a temptation which he 
was not able to resist. But, as had happened before 
with Solovieff, not one syllable escaped the lips of this 
young fanatic, to betray the ‘ secret government,’ by 

* whose orders he confessed he had acted ; not a word of 
repentance has he uttered or even hinted. Notwith- 

* standing this silence and this avowal. General Gotirko, 

* F F 
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the Governor-General of the capital, commuted his sen- 
tence of death, and this decision was received with 
downriglit jubilation by public ppinidn, and registered 
by a portion of the press as a sign of our improved con- 
dition, which no longer requires the former rigour and 
severity of penal discipline. This commutation, an- 
nounced as it was on the day after the attempt on the 
Czar’s life at Moscow, was only rendered possible by the 
fact that the news of that attempt had been kept back 
from St. Petersburg for mor^ than twenty-fouV hours. 
So critical was the situation considered, tliat for some 
hours at least the government thought of ignoring the 
outrage altogether, and of jiassing over in perfect 
silence the terriWe fact of a /ourth attempt upon the 
life of the Sovereign, in order to spare the public this 
fresh excitement. And yet not only this, but still fui- 
ther excitement was aroused. Wliile the Nihilists, dis- 
appointed, but not discouraged, were Supposed to be 
preparing the destruction of the W^inter Palace, the 
Censorship renewed its insane persecution of the press 
by virtually silencing, on trivial pretexts, the ‘ Golos ’ 
and the moderate and peaceable ‘ Molva,’ two of the chief 
newspapers of St. Petersburg. Already, as is probably 
■well known, the Provincial Assemblies had been stripped 
of the remnant of their impor^gnce by a law which 
made the election of their members depend on the con- 
firmation of the governors ; the military uniforms of 
the University students had been reintroduced as a 
matter of compulsion ; and the pubhc libraries had been 
forbidden to lend any books to the pupils at the various 
institutions of learning. It is equally well known, at 
least in Russia, that, of all the projects of fiscal reform 
which M. Greig, the Minister of Finance, has promised, 
not one has been carried out, and that this Minister, .on 
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his visit to Moscow and Nishni-Novgorod, lias been 
obliged repeatedly to confess that the abolition of the 
hateful salt-tax cbuld not be thought of for the present. 

If, with all these direct and indirect evidences of the 
seemingly incurable decomposition of the Eussian State 
and society, it were only a question of the greater or 
less probability of a violent internal cataclysm, then the 
rest of Europe might afford to contemplate the struggle 
as spectators who had no interest in its issue. But such 
is not the case. The very fact that all these domestic 
events in Eussia, which have so immeasurably increased 
the severity of the present crisis, and threaten to make 
it fatal, are closely connected with the question of her 
foreign policy, serves to hasten the pt^obability that, if 
all other remedies are found of no avail, an attempt will 
be inade^ after the well-known French method, to oc- 
cupy the feverish elements of society by a foreign war. 
Add to this the fact that such a war is most eagerly 
desired by the discontented themselves, and that the 
first use which emancipated Eussian society woidd make 
of its liberty would consist in taking up again the policy 
of Eastern conquest, forcibly arrested by the Berlin 
Congress, and declaring a war of revenge against those 
who brought that Congress about. Frequent mention 
of such a war is made ^ven now by the Eussian press, 
and the sentiment which prompts sucli utterances still 
remains. Not that the Emperor Alexander II. desires 
another war ; he is sick a^ weary of the name, and 
contemplates such an event with anxiety and dread. 
And indeed, so long as the Austro-German alliance can 
reckon on seeing its policy of peace, wliich constitutes 
its raison d’etre, supported by an Englisli Government, 
strong at home and respected abroad, whose influence 
witb ‘France is powerful enough to wean or to deter 
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her from an armed coalition with the Northern Empire, 
even the most warlike Kussians are forced of necessity 
to keep still. But if, on the other hfed, an unhappy 
fate should will that a revolution in Russia should be 
accompanied by a relapse of England into mdifference 
to Continental interests, then the first result of this 
would be that France, deprived of the peaceful counsel 
of her English neighbour, would reach her hand to 
Russia for an alliance ; and the next result, that the 
whole of Europe would be tajfght to know, whSt only a 
few know at present, that the revolution now imminent 
in Russia implies a terrible danger to European peace 
and civilisation. 
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A Latin-English Diction- 
ary. By JOHM T. White, D.D. 
i Oxon. and J. E. Kiddle, M.A. Oxon. 
f- Sixth Edition, revised. I vol. 4to. 2bs. 

White’s College Latin- 

’ English Dictionary^ for the use of 

University Students. Medium ^vo. 15J. 

A Latin-English Diction- 

arv for the use of Middle-Class Schools. 
By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. 
Square fcp. Svo. 3 -^* 

White’s Junior Student’s 

Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. Square 121110. 
English-Latin Dictionary, 
Latin-English Dictionary, 7^.61/. 
Complete, 12^ 
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A Practical Dictionary 

of the German and English Lan- 
guages. By Rev. W. L. Blackley 


A Dictionary of Roman 

and Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts illustrative of the Arts and 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. By 
A. Rich, B.A. Crown Svo. 7 ^- Off. 


The Critical Lexicon and 

Concordance to the English and 
Greek New Testament. By the Rev. 
E. W. Bullinger. Medium Svo. 30s. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary 

of Commerce and Commercial INavi 
jition. Re-edited by Hugh G. Reh^' 
With 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts. Svo. oy. 

Keith J ohnston’s General 

Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historica , 
a ramplete Gazetteer of the Woil . 
Medium Svo. 42s. » 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Ancient Geography, in 28 enwej^ 
new Coloured Maps. Ldited • 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A. Imperials 
or imperial 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Modem Geogr|phy, m 3 « , J 

new Coloured Mafs. Mf-d. “ 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A. Uniform, 5/ 
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ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY, 


Outlines of Astronomy. 

By Sir J. F. W. HERSgHEL, Bart. M. A. 
Latest Edition, with^Iates aild Dia- 
grams. Square crown 8vo. I2l 

Essays on Astronomy. 

A Series of Papers on Planets and 
Meteors, the Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Star and Star Cloudlets. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With lo Plates 
and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 

% 

The l^^oon ; her Motions, 

Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Au- 
dition. By R. A. Proctor, I?A. 
With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and 
Lunar Photographs. Crown 8vo. lOs.Od. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, F^e, 

and Life of the Planetary System.# By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With Plates & 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14X. 

The Orbs .Around Us ; 

a Series of Essays on the Moon & 
Planets, Meteors &*Comcts, the Sun & 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With Chart and Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. p. 6(f. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; 

The Plurality of Worlds Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. ioj. 6^4 

The Universe of SAars ; 

Presenting Researches into and New 
Views respecting the Constitution of 
the Heavens By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Second Edition, with 22 Chr|||| 
(4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8v^ 
price icxr. 6^/. ^ 

The Transits of Venus ; j 

A Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits. By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. : 
20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- i 
cuts. Crown 8vo. Sj*. 6r/. | 


Saturn and its System. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, I4.r. 

The Moon, and the Con- 

dition and Configurations of its vSurface. 
By E. Nelson, F.R.A.S. With 26 
Maps & 5 Plates. Medium 8vo. 31^, 

A New Star Atlas, for the 

I.ihrary, the School, and the Obser- 
vatory, in 12 Circular Maps (with 2 
Index Plates). By R. A. Proctor, 
B. A. Crown 8vo. 5^-. 

Larger Star Atlas, for the 

Libraiy, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
with Introduction and 2 Index Plates. 
By R. Proctor, B.A. Folio, 15.?. 
or Maps only, I2i-. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Cy- 

cloid, and on all forms of Cycloidal 
Curves, and on the use of Cycloidal 
Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, (See. and of Matter 
projected from the Sun. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With 161 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. lOj. 6d. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, 

considered in connexion with the 
Ordinary Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere. Translated by R. II. ScOTT, 
M.A. 8 VO. lOL 6(/. 

Air and Rain ; the Begin- 

nings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 8vo. 24J. 

Schellen’s Spectrum 

Analysis, in its Application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical 
Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jane and C. Lassell, 
with Notes by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
F R.S. 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 2Ss, 
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NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Professor Helmholtz’ ' 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. Translated by L. Atkinson, 

F . C . S . \V ith mini crous W ood hngrav- 
ings. 8vo. I2.f. 6d. 

Professor Helniholtz on 

the Sensations of Tone, as a Thy si o- 

lo<rical Basis for the Theory of Music. 
Translated by A. J. Ktlis, h.R.^. 
8 vo. 36 A 

Ganot’s Natural Philo- 

sophy for General Readers and 
Young Persons ; a Course of 1 hysics 
divested of Mathematical Fonmihe ami 
exprc.sscd in the language of daily hie. 
Translated by K. Atkinson, I'.C S. 
Third Edition. Plates and WoodemK 
Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. O 

Ganot’s Elementary 

Treatise on Physics, I'.xpenmental 
ami AppM, for the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Translated .and ed. ed 

hy E. Atkinson, F.C.S. 

Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 1 ost 
8vo. 15 ^ 

Arnott’s Elements of Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. Seventh 
Edition, edited by A. Hain, I/L.IX 
and A. S. Tavtor, M.D I’.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, I 2 J. M. 

The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By the If®"- 
R. Grovk, E.R.S. &c. Sixtli Edition, 

revised and augmented. 8vo. iSr- 

Weinhold’s Introduction 

to Experimental Physics ; including 
Directions for Constructing Physical 
Apparatus and for Making Experiments. 
Tmnslated by B I'OEWY, F.R.A.S. 
With aPreface by G. C. P os i tR, F. R- 8. 
Svo. Plates & Woodcuts 3 U. 6rf. 

A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
LLOYD, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wavc-Thcoiy of Light. By 
H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. i<w. 


Fragments of Science. 

By JOHN Tyndall, F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. ^ 
crowTi Svo. i6s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Etfth 

Edition in preparation. 

Sound. By J ohn Tynda,t,l, 

F.R.S. Third Edition, including 
Recent Researches on Fj)g- Signalling. 


Crown Svo. price ioa 6d 

Researches on Diamag- 

netism and Magne-CrystallicActi<m; 

including Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
t^:)1IN Tyndall,'**’'. R-^- New Edition 
; ,1 preparation. 

Contributions to Mole- 

•cular Physics in the domain of Ra- 
diant Heat. By John Tynpall, 

F.R.S. Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. Iol 

Six Lectures on Light, 

delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Second 

Edition. Portrait, Plate, and Diagrams. 
Crown Svo. "js. 6d, 

Lessons in Electricity at 

the Royal Institution, 187S-6., By 

John Tyndall, F.R.S. With 58 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories, deliver^ at 
the Royal Institution.. By JpuN Tyis- 
dall, F.R.S. Crown Svo. is. sewed, 
or IS. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered at the 

Royal Institution. By John Tyndall, 

F.IGS. Crown Svo. ir. sewed, or 
ij. 6f/. cloth. 

Principles of Animal Me- 
chanics. By the Rev. S. Haughton 
F.R.S. Second EdiW. 8 yo. 2 Js. 
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Text-Books of Science, 

Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 
the use of Artisans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. Small 

8vo. with Woodcuts, &< . 

♦ 

Abney’s Photography, 3^^. 6 </. 

^lAnderson’s (Sir John) Strength of Ma- 
terials, 6 (/. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3^. Cd. 
Barb’s Pailway Appliances, 3i‘. 6 ( 1 . 
Bloriam’s Metals, 3.r. 6 (f. 

Gopdeve’s Mechanics, 3.r. 6 (b 

— Mechanism, 3^. Oc/. 

^Gore’s Eledfro- Metallurgy, 6 s. 

Griffin’s Algebra & Trigonometry, 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3/6. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3x. 6 (i. 
Merrifield’s T echnical Arithmetic, 

Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3 6,J 
Preece& Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3/6. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4.?. 6 (/. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3^ 6 (f. 

Thomd’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6^. • 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4^. 6 ( 1 . 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 

price 3^. 6 (i. 

Tilden’s Systematic Chemistry, 3^. 6 (/. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, p. 6 c/. 
Watson’s Plane & Solid Geometry, 3/6. 

Light Science for Leisure 

Hours ; Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomeim, See. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. # vols. 
crown 8 VO. p. 6 d. each. 

An Introduction to tlm 

Systematic Zoology and MorphW||L 
logy of Vertebrate Animals. By 

Macalister, M.D. Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. With 28 Diagrams. 

8 VO. loj'. 6 d. 

' The Comparative Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
* vols: 8 vo. Lp 13J* 6 ^* 


Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the ffabitations of 
Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14^. 

Wood’s Strange Dwell- 

ings; a Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from ‘Homes 
without Hands.’ With Frontispiece 
and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Wood’s Insects at Home; 

a Popular Account of British Insects, 
their .Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formations. With 700 Woodcuts, 
8vo. 14^. 

Wood’s Insects Abroad ; 

a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formations. With 700 Woodcuts. 

% 

Wood’s Out of Doors ; a 

Selection of Original Articles on 
Practical Natural History. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

Wood’s Bible Animals; a 

description of eveiy Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the 
Ape to the Coral. With 112 Vignettes. 

8 VO. I 4 .r. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 
loj. 6d. 

Hartwig’s Tropical 

World. With about 200 Illustrations. 

8 VO. io.r. 6d. 

Hartwig’s Polar World ; 

a Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. Chromoxylographs, Maps, and 
\yoodcuts. 8vo. IOJ-. 6d. 

Hartwig’s Subterranean 

World. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

8 VO. loj. 6d. 

Hartwig’s Aerial World ; 

a Popular Account of the Phenomena 
and Life of the Atmosphere. Map, 
Chromoxylographs, Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price IOJ-. 6 d^ 
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Kirby and Spence s In 

trodiction to Entomology, or tle- 
meiits of the Natural History of Insects. 
Crown 8vo. 


A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. STANI.F.Y, D.D. Icp. 

8vo. with Woodcuts, 3 ^- 


The History of Modern 

Music, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By John 
H ui.LAii, LI-.D. 8vo. 8 a 6(f. 


Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed. By Bernhard Von Cotta. 
An English Translation, by E. ii. 
Lawrence (with English, German, and 
French Synonymes), revised by the 
Author. Post 8 VO. I4^- 


The Transition Period of 

Musical History, 

of the 17th to the Middle of the l8th 
Century. A Second Series of Lectmcs. 
By the same Author. 8vo. lor. 9^. 


The Geology of England 

and Wales; a Concise Account of 
the Lithological Characters, Le.ai ing 
Fossils, and Economic Products of the 

Rocks. By II. B. WOODWARH, I'^.S 
Crown 8vo. Map & Wooc^uts, I 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia 

of Plants; comprising the Spacitic 
Character, Description, Culture, His- 
tory, &C. of all the PJants found m 
Greit Britain. With upwards 0( 
12,000 Woodcul.^i. 8vo. ^ 2 s. 


Keller’s Lake Dwellings 

of Switzerland, and other 
Europe. Translated by JoliN E- Lee, 
F S.A. F.G.S. New Edition, en- 
larged, with 206 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. ^2s. 


De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

.Svstem of Descriptive and Anmy- 


tical DOtany. i - ^ 

ILwkkr ; edited and arranged accord- 

inc to the English Botanical System, by 
T D Hoo«:R, M.D. With S, 500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8w. 3lr. orf. 


The Primaeval World of 

Switzerland. By Professor OswAi. 
Heer, of the University of Zunch. 
Edited by James Heywood, M.A. 
F.R.S. With Map, 19 Ll^ttes, & 372 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. i6a 


The Treasury of Botany, 

orPopidSDtJaryoftheVegctaHe 

Kingdom ; with which is >ncorpo a 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. M.Nd 
l>y J. 1.1 N hley.F. R. -S. , and T. 

K T S With 274 Woodcuts and 20 

. sieM Platr Tivo Parts, fcp.8vo..2.c. 


The Puzzle of Life and 

How it Has Been Put Together ; a 

Short History of Praehistoric Vegetable 

and Animal Life on the Earth. 

NicoLS, F.R.G S. With I2 Hlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Ss. oa. 


Rivers’s Orchard-House ; 

or, the Cultivation of Fruit Tvej 
Glass. Sixteenth Edition re-cdited 1 7 
T. F. Rivers. Crown 8vo. with 25 
MQpodcut?, price 5?. 


lions. ^ ^ 

The Origin of Civilisa-X 

i.: fit A Primitive Condition oi 


The Rose , Amateur’s 

Guide. By Thomas 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4^. otf. 


Town and Window Gar; 

lawes By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart. 1 V . . u„«„.,.,ture. Habit 

M.P^F.R.s!^ 8vo. Woodcuts, i8a 


A Dictionary of Science 

Literature, and Art, Rc-edite i, 
rtv T>nAVTr\i? /tVip Author 


l^iterature. ana 

Jiie late W. T. BrANDE (the Author) 
Ind the Rev. SirG.W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. 63J*. 




and Uses of Plants; 

Sixteen Lectures given 
Hours to Pupil Teachers and , 
attending the Leeds Boafd Soho L I 
Mrs. BUCKTON, Member of 
School Board. With 127 • 

Crown 8vo. 2 j. 
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CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller’s Elements of Che- 

mistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Aj^ditions, by H. 
MACLEOD, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

^ PART I. Chemical Physics. i6j-. 

^ Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24L 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
Edition in the press. 

Animal Chemistry, or the 

Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and Pathology : a Manual for Medical 
• Men and Scientific Chemists. By 
Charles T. Kingzett, F.C.S. 8vo. 
price 1 8^1 

Health in the Hou^ : 


A Dictionary of Chemis- 

try and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols. medium 
8vo. £\o, i6j-. Q>d. 

Third Supplement, completing the 
Record of Chemical Discovery to the 
year 1877. Part 1 . 8vo. 36j-. Part II. 
completion, in the }ness. 

Select Methods in Che- 

mical Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By 
Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 12^*. (id. 

The History, Products, 

and Processes of the Alkali Trade, 

including the most recent Improve- 
ments. By Charles T. Kingzett, 
With 32 Woodcuts. 8vo. I2s. 


Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its Application to the 
Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs. Buckton. Crown a 8 vo. 
Woodcuts, 2s, I 




The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Al- 
LINGHAM. With 16 coloured Plates, 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, 15A 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With Ninety Illustra- 
tions on Wood from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 2\5, 


Miniature Editio* of 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with Scharf’s 90 Illustrations reduced 
in Lithography. Imp. i6mo. ioj. ^ 

Moore’s Lalla Roo , 

Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Woodcu 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21J'. 


lodcuT 


Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Maclise’s Edition, with 16 1 Steel 
Plates. Super- royal 8vo. 2is, 

Lectures on Harmony, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
G‘. A, Majfarren. 8vo. 12 S » 


Sacred and Legendary 

Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. 
square crown 8vo. price 15^. 6d, 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Orders. With ii Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts, i vol. 21s. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. I vol. 2IJ'. 

Jameson’s History of the 

Saviour, His Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Ea.stlake. With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 42s. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St. Paul in London, 

By W. Longman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 21S, 
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The USEFUL ARTS, IV 
The Art of Scientific 1 

Discovery. By G. Gore, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Author of ‘ The Art of Electro- 
Metallurgy.’ Crown 8vo. 15^. 

The Amateur Mechanics’ 

Practical Handbook ; describing the 
different Tools required m the Work- 
shop. By A. 11. G. IIonsoN. With 
33 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. oa. 

The Engineer’s Valuing 

Assistant. By H. D. IIoskold, 
Civil and iSIining Engineer, 16 years 
Mining Engineer to the Dean rorest 
Iron Company. 8vo. 3i.f. 6 (f. 

Industrial Chemistry ; a 

Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Triursla- 
tion (by Dr. T. II. Barry) of .St|g- 
mann and EngleBs Germai*Editiol^., 
Payen’s ‘ Precis deChimie IndustricMe; 
with Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, &c. byB. II. Paul, Ph. D. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, with above 

cuts. Revised and extended by \Y. 

Tapwortii. 8vo. 52J. 6f/. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 

pie. Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. II. Nortiicott. Second Edition, 
with 338 Illustrations. 8vo. iSs. 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and similar Structures, with 

Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and 1 ables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials By B. B. Stoney, M.A 
M Inst. C.E. Royal 8vo. with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36s. 

’ A Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
XTsart. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 

I vol. 8vo. 2^S. 

Useful Information for 

^ingineers. By the late Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. With many 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 31 ^. 


MANUFACTURES, &o. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes, €Iy the late Sir W. Fatr- 
UAIRN, Bart. C.E. With 6 Plates and 
iiS Woodcuts. Svo. ibL 


Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 

and other Details. By C. L. -E'Ast- 
LAKE. Fourth Edition, with lOO Illus- 
trations. Stpiare crown Svo. 14^. * 

Handbook of Practic’al 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Cui<ley, 
Mcmb. Inst. C.E. Seventh Edition. 
^Tlales cS: Woodcuts. Svo. price 16s. 


Seventh Edition., 
Svo. price i6j. 


A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and AgricuUurc. By J. Bourne, 
iii.E. With Portrait, 37 and 

546 Woodcuts. 42-5'- 

Recent Improvements in 

‘the Steam Engine. By J. BoyRNE, 
C.E. Ecp. Svo. Woodcuts, 6^. 

Catechism 'of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Applications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Ecp. Svo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author’s Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine. By J. 
Bourne, C.E. Ecp. Svo. Woodcuts, 9^ 

Examples of Steam and 

Gas Engines of the most recent Ap- 
pr(Ced Types as employed in Mines, 
Factories, Steam Navigation, Railways 
and Agriculture, practically described. 

By John Bourne, •With 54 

Plates and 356 Woodruts. 4to. 70s. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theorebcal, 
and Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42^. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
^ition, re-written and enlarged by K- 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
contributors. With 2,604 Woodcuts. 
4 vols. medium Svo. 7s. 
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Practical Treatise on Me- 

tallurgfy. Adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kerl’s 
Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F. R.S. 
&c. and E. Ron rig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. with 625 Woodcuts. /“4. \^s. 

Wnthracen; its Constitution, 

Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, An- 
tbrapurpurin, tScc. with their Applica- 
, lions in Dyeing and Printing. By G. 
i>^ERRACH. Translated by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S 8vo. i2j. 

On Artificial Manures, 

their CheiHical Selection and Scientific 
* Application to Agriculture ; a Series 
of Lectures given at the Fxpcrimeiual 
Farm at Vincennes in 1867 and 1874- 
75. By M. Georges ViLLK. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. With 31 Plates. 8vo. 2%. 


Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico-Printing. By 

W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. With 
numerous Tllustrations and specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. Svo. 42.9. 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying. Fourth Edition, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo, Woodcuts, 31^. (ai. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 
1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21^. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture ; the 1 .aying-out. Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property ; the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
.*-4) 100 Woodcuts. Svo. 21 j*. 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 

Four Lectures on some An Exposition of the 39 

Epochs of Early Church History. Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By 

By the Very Rev. C. Merivat.e, D.D. E. H. Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- 

Dean of Ely. Crown Svo. 5.9. Chester. Eleventh Edition. Svo. 16.9. 


A History of the Church 

of England ; Pre-Reformation Period. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 1 5i-. 


A Commentary on the 

39 Articles, forming an Introduction to 
the Theology of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 


Sketch of the History of Historical Lectures on 


the Church of England to th^<evo- 
lution of t688. liy T. V. Siiort, 
D.D. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

The English Church i|^ 

the Eighteenth Century. ByCiiARL^ 
J. Abbey, late Fellow of University'^ 
College, Oxford; and John II. Over- 
ton, late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 36^. 

The Human Life of Christ 

revealing the Order of the Universe, 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1*877 ; 
with an Appendix. By G. S. Drew, 
M. A. ‘Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth, 

' 8vo; 8 j. 


the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Svo. 12s. 

Sermons preached most- 

ly in the Chapel of Rugby School 

) by the late T. Arnold, D.D. Collective 
Edition, revised by the Author’s 
Daughter, Mrs.W. E. Forster. 6 vols. 
crown Svo. 30A or separately, ^s. each. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By H. Rogers. Fcp. Svo. 3^. 6d, 
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Nature, the Utility of 

Religion and Theism. Three Essays 
by John Stuart Mill. 8vo. ios. 6(/. 

A Critical and Gram- 

matical Commentary on St. Paul's 
Hpistles. By C. J. Ett.icott, D.D. 
8vo. Galatians, Ss. 6(/. Ephesians, 
8x. 6(1 Pastoral Epistles, los. 6(i. 
Philippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
loj. 6d. Thcssalonians, 7 ^. 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson’s 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

Three Editions, copiously illustrated. 
Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42^. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 21^. 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and ^ns. 

I vol. crown 8vo. px. f> 

The Jewish Messiah ; 

Critical History of the Messianic Idea 
among the Jews, from the Rise of the 
Maccabees to the Closing of the Tal- 
mud. By James Drummond, B.A. 
8vo. iS-f* 

The Prophets and Pro- 

phecy in Israel ; an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry. By Prof. A. KUENEN, 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 
A. Milroy, M.A. with an Introduc- 
tion by J. Muir, D.C.L. 8vo. 21s, 

Mythology among the 

Hebrews and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By ICNAZ Goldziher, Ph. D, 
Translated by Russell Martineau, 
M.A. 8vo. i6s. 

Bible Studies. By M. M. 


Commentary on the Old Testament ; 

with a New Translation. By M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. Genesis, 
8vo. iSs. or adapted for the General 
Reader, I2J. Vol. II. Exodus, 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, izs* 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. iSs. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. iS-f* or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8/. 


Ewald’s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German by J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. djL 

EWhld’s * Antiquities of 

Israel, d'ranslated from the Germa^ 
by II. S. Solly, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d.^ 

The Types of Genesis, ^ 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By • 
A. Jukes. Crown 8vo. 7 l 6^/. • 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on tli^ 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By A. J UKES. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

Commentaries, by the Rev. 

.W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Rector of St. 
/simon and St. Jftde, Manchester. 

Epistle to the Romans, crown 8vo. 3L 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4s. 6d, 

St. John’s Gospel, iol 6d. 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Di- 
vine Revelation. Complete Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with New Preface 
and Conclusions. 3 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, as Ulus- 
• trated by the Religions of India ; 
being the Ilibbert Lectures for 1878, 
delivered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878, by F. 
Muller, M.A. Second Ihdition. 8vo. 
price lOi*. 6d, 

Introduction to the Sci- 

ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Roy 4 Institviion ; with 
Two Essays on FMse Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By* 
Max Muller, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price los, 6d. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 

By John T. WHKfE, D.D. Oxon.» 
Square 32mo. 5L 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. • 
Fcp. 8vo. 3^. 6f/. y 


Kalisch, Ph.D. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam, 8vo. lOL 6^, 
Part II. The Book of yonah, 8vo. 
lOJ. 6d, 

Historical and Critical 
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Thoughts for the Age. 

by Eliza HKT ir M. Sewell. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3.9. (id. 

Preparation fof the Holy 

Communion ; the Devotions chiefly 
^ from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Elizmjeth M. Sewell. 321110. 3/. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works ; with Life by Bishop 
liebcr. Revised and corrected by the 
Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vois. ^'5. ^ s , 

Hymns^ of Praise and 

Prayer, Corrected and edited by 
Rev. John Martineau, LL|P. 
Crown 8vo. 4^ 6d. 32mo. is. 6d. 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throu£^iout 
the Year. By J. S. B. Moj^i.|LL, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. i8nio. 2s. * 

Christ the Consoler ; a 

Book of* Comfort for the Sick. By 
jE!Jft.LiCE Hopkins. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 
h"cp. 8 VO. 2s. 6d. 


Lyra Germanica ; Hymns 

translated from the (jcrman by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTII. Fcp. 8vO. 5 j. 

The Temporal Mission 

of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By Henry Edward 
Manning, D.D. Crown 8 vo. Sj. 6d. 

Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things ; a Volume of Ser- 
mons. By James Martineau, D.D. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. Price Js. 6d. 

Endeavours after the 

Christian Life ; Discourses. By 
James Martineau, D.D. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

The Pentateuch & Book 

jj^lpf Joshua Critically Examined, 
'"^^y J. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on the Penta- 

teuch and the Moabite Stone ; with 

Appendices. By J. W. COLENSO, 
D.D. Ihshop of Natal. 8vo. I2j‘. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 

beam,’ our Home on the Oceein for 
Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. 
Cheaper Edition, with Map and 65 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

A Freak of Free4om ; 

or, the Republic of San Marino. By 
J. Theodore Bent, Honorary Citizen 
of tlie same. With a Map and 15 
Woodcuts, trown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile; a Journey through Egypt 
and Nubia to the Second Cataract. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. With Plans, 
Maps& Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 42^. 

The Indian Alps, and How 

we Crossed them ; Two Years^ 
Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, 
and Two Months’ Tour into the Interior. 
Byi Lady Pioneer. With Illustra- 
tions. Imjf^rial 8vo. 42s. 


Discoveries at Ephesus, 

Inclu(ling the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Wood, F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic 
Plates and 42 Wood iMigravings. Me- 
dium 8vo. 63 A 

Memorials of the Dis- 

covery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, from 
1615 to 1685. By Major-General Sir 
J. H. Lefroy, R.A. With Maps, &c. 
2 vols. Imp. 8vo. doj*. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, Js, 6d, 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, Js. 6d, 
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Guide to the Pyrenees, 

for the use of Mountaineei's. By 
Charles Packe. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

Switzerland, with parts of the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F. R. G. S. 4 Sheets in Port- 
folio, 42J. coloured, or 34J. uncoloured. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M.R.I.A. PostSvo. with 
Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Eastern Alps, lo^. (id. 

v iiL 


Central Alps, including all 

the Oberland District, ^s. 6d, 

Western ^Ips, including 

Moi?l Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
Price 6s. 6d. ^ 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Geology of the Alps. Price is. 
Either of the 3 Volumes or Parts ofthe 
‘ Alpine Guide ’ may be had with ^this 
Introduction prefixed, is. extra. 

The Fenland Past arid 

Present. By S. H. Milli^r, F.R.A.S. 
F.M.S.; and S. B. J. Skertchley, • 
f'.G.S. of II. M. Geological Survey. 
With nuhierous Illustrations and Maps. 
Royal 8vo. 31^-. 6(f. Large Paper, fcp. 
folio, 50J. half-morocco. 


WORKS of FICTION. 


Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G. Cabinet Editions, complete 
in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. 6^. each. 


Lothair, 6s. Venetia, 6s. 

Coningsby, 6s. Alroy, Ixion, &;c. 6s. 

Sybil, 6.r. Young Duke &c. 6s. 

Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 

Henrietta T emple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 6s. 


Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M. Sewell. Cabinet 
Edition, in Ten Volumes, each contain- 
ing a complete Tale or Story : — 

Amy Herbert, 2 s. 6d. Gertrude, 2 s. 6d. 
The Earl’s Daughter, 2 s. 6d. The 
Experience of Life, 2 s. 6d. Cleve 
Hall, 2 s. 6d. Ivors, 2 s. 6d. Katharine 
Ashton, 2 s. 6d. Margaret Percival, 
y. 6d. Laneton Parsonage, 3^. 6d. 
Ursula, zs. 6d. 


Tales from ‘Euripides; 

Iphigenia, Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, 
Medea. By Vincent K. Cooper, 
M.A. late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oi^ord. Fcp. 8vo. JJ*. 6d, 

Whispers from Fairy- 

land. By the Right Hon. E. H. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. With 

9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


ggledy-Piggledy ; or, 

tories for Everybody and Every- 
ody»s Children. By the Ilight Hon. 
:. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
Vith 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3 j. 6d. 


The Modern Novelist’s 

Library. Each work complete in itself, 
^price 2s. boards, or 2s.^6d. clo!h. 

I^^Lord Beaconsfield, 

Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

SybU. 


Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming. 


Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

The Young Duke, ^c. 
Vivian Grey. 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST’S -continued. 


By Anthony Trollope. 

Barchester Towers. 

The Warden. ^ 

By Major Whyte-Melville. * 
% Digby Grand. 

General Bounce. 

Kate Coventry. 

. The Gladiators. 

Good for Nothing. 

» Holmby House. 

^ The Interpreter. 

The Queen’s Maries. 


By the Author of ‘The Rose Garden.’ 

Unawares. 

By the Author of ‘ Mile. Mori.’ 

The Atelier du Lys. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 

By Various Writers. 

Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomaster’s Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 


• The Novels and Tales of the Right Honourable 

the Earl of Beaconsheld, K.Gf Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 30>r. 


POETRY \nd 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada. By Lord 
Macaulay. i6mo. y. (xi. 

Horatii Opera. Library 

Edition, with Engiish Notes, Marginal 
References & various Readings. Edited 
by Rev. J. 1C. Yon(;e,'M.A. 8vo. 21s . 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

2 vols. fcp. 8vo. IOJ-. 

First Series, containing ‘Divided,’ ‘The 
Star’s Monument,’ &:c. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Second Series, ‘ A Story of Doom,’ 

‘ Gladys and her Island,’ &c. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

First Series, with nearly loo^j^/^oodcut 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 2 Js . 

Briao Boru, a Tragedy. 

By J. T. bJ^ Crown 8vo. 6.f. 


^ DRAMA. 

Festus, a Poem. By 

Philip James Bat ley. loth Edition, 
enlarged & revi.sed. Crown 8vo. I2s. 6c/. 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 

mometrically translated by C. B. 
Cayley, Translator of Dante’s Comedy, 
&c. 8vo. 1 2s. 6({. 

The ./Eneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. By J. 
Conington, M.A. Crown 8 VO. 9 j. 

Bowdler’s Family Shak- 

speare. Genuine Edition, in i V'^b 
medium 8vo. large type, ^vith 36 Wo - 
cuts, r4J*. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21^. 

Southey’s Poetical 

Works, with the Author’s last Cor- 
rections and Additions. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait, 14}. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT. &c. 


Annals of the Road ; or, 

Notes on Mail and Stage-Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malet. 
With 3 Woodcuts and 10 Coloured 
Illustratioufl^. Medium 8vo. 2\s. 


Down the Road ; or, Re- 

miniscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Reynardson. 
Second Edition, with 12 Coloured 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2i.f. 
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Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of 

Rural Sports; Complete Accounts, 
Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, 
of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
&c. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 

A Book on Angling ; or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15^. 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisher- 

man : comprising the Chief Methods 
of Hook and Line Fishing, a glance at 
Nets, and remarks on Boats and Boat- 
ing. Post Svo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6c/. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 

mology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates, 8vo. 14^. 

Horses and Riding. 

Georgk Nevii-E, M. a. Wftii 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6 j. 

Horses and Stables. By 

' Colonel F. Fitzvvygram, XV. the 
King’s Hussars. With 24 Plates of 
Illustrations. 8vo. loy. 6(/. 

Youatt on the Horse. 

Revised and enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. Svo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


Youatt’s Work on the 

Dog'. Revised and enlarged. Svo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 

The ^ Dog tin Health and 

Disease. By Stonehenge. With 
78 Wood Engravings. Square crown g 
8vo. Js. 6d. 

The Greyhound. By 

Stonehenge. Revised Edition, with 
25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. 
Square crown Svo. 1 5 «r. * 

Stables and Stable Fit- 

tings. By W. Miles. Imp. Svo. 
with 13 Plate.?, 15L ^ 

T’ie Horse’s Foot, and 

How tS keep it Sound. By W. 
Mi^gS. Imp. Svo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. - 

A ^iain . Treatise on,. 

Horse-shoeing. By W. Miles. Post 
Svo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d, 

Remarks on Borses’ 

’ Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By 
W. Miles. Post Svo, il 6d. • 

The Ox, hii Diseases and 

their Treatment ; with an Essay on 
Parturition in the Cow. By J. R. 
Dobson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown Svo. 
Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 


WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder’s Treasury of 

Knowledge and Library of Refer- 
ence ; comprising an English Diction- 
ary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peerage, 
Useful Tables, &c. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 


Maunder’s Biographical 

Treasury. Latest Edition, recon- 
structed and partly re-written, with 
above 1,600 additional Memoirs, by 
W. L. R. Cates. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 


Maunder’s Treasury of 

Natural History; or, Popular Dic- 
tionary of Zoology. Revised and 
corrected Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 
900 Woodcuts, 6s. 


Maunder’s Scientific and 

Literary Treasury; a Popular En- 
cycl(C^dia of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Latest Edition, partly re-written, 
with above 1,000 New Articles, by J. 
Y. Johnson. Fcp. 8;^. 6s. 

wiaunder’s Treasury of 

Geography, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 


Maunder’s Historical 4 

Treasury ; Introductory Outlines of 
Universal History, and Separate 
tories of all Nations. Revise.d ■ 

Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. -M.A. 

Fcp. Svo. 6^ ^ 
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The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. Bindley, F.R.II. and T. ^Ioore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 
^ Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. I2s. 

The Treasury of Bible 

Knowledge ; being a Dictionary of 
the Books, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other Matters of which mention is 
Aade in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
T. “^Ayre, M. a. Maps, Plates & Wood- 
(cuts. Fcp. Svo. 6^'. 

,A Practical Treatise on 

Brewing ; with Fomuilie for PjAlic 
Brewers <S: Instructions for l^ivate fam- 
ilies. By W. Bi.ack. Svo. 6d. 

The Theory of the Mo- 

dern Scientific Game of tAi^ist. 

By W. Pole, F.R.S, Tenth Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6(i. 

The Correct Card ; or, 

I^w to Play at Whist ; a Whist 
Catechism. By Captain A. Campbell- 
Walker, F. R.G. 5 p. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a 

' Popular Digest of tlie l.aws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth Edition, corrected and 
extended. Fcp. Svo. gs. 

Chess Openings. By F. W. 

Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Pewtner’s Com'^re- 

hensive Specifier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of 
BuildSig-Art^cer’s Work. Edited; 4 av 
. W. Young/ Crown Svo. 6s. 

The English Manual of 

Banking. By Arthur Crump. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. 15J. 

» Modern Cookery for Pri- 

vate Families, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully- 
tested. Receipts. By Eliza Acton. 

^ With 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo. 6s, 


Food and H ome Cookery. 

A Course of Instruction in Practical 
Cookery and Cleaning, for Children in 
Elementaiy Schools, as followed in the 
Schools of the Leeds School Board. By 
Mrs. Buckton, Member of the Leeds 
School Board. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 

Hints to Mothers on the 

Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Maternal Manage- 

ment of Children in Health and 
Disease. By Thomas Bult., M.D. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Farm Valuer. By 

John Scott, Land Valuer. Crown 
-.^vo. price 5^. 

Economics for Beginners 

By IT. D. Macleoi), M.A. Small 
crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Bank- 

ing. By II. D. Macleod, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 

The Theory and Practice 

of Banking. By II. D. Macleod, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 

The Resources of Mod- 

ern Countries ; Essays towards an 
Estimate of the Economic Position of 
Nations and British Trade Prospects. 
By Alex. Wilson. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Willich’s Popular Tables 

for ascertaining, according to the Carlisle 
Table of Mortality, the value of Life- 
hold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Renewal Fines, Reversions, &c. Also 
Interest, Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful tables. Eighth 
Edition. Post Svo. los. 

The Patentee’s Manual ; 

a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent, for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors. By J. Johnson, Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; and J. IT. JOHNSON, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Glas- 
gow'. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Svo, 
lOJ. 6d. 
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Acton s Modem Cookery 
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Alpine Guide (The) ^ 

Amos's Jurisprudence 

Primer of the Constitution 

Anderson's Strength of Materials ■ 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry 
Arnolds (Dr. ) Lectures on Modem History 

,1 M i scellancous Works 

■ Sermons * 

(T.) English literature 

Amott's Elements of Physics 

Atelier (The) du Lys 

Atherstone Priory 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ... 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge 

Bacon' s hy Abbott 

L-by IVhaiely 

Life and Letters, by Spedding ... 

Bagehot's Literary Studies . 

Baileys Feslus, a Poem 

, Bain's Mental and Moral Science 

on the Senses and Intellect 

Emotions and Will 

Baker's Two Works on Ceylon 

Balts Alpine Guides 

Barry on Railway Appliances 
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Beesly's Graechi, Marius, and Sulla 
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BtdSsey's Voyage of the Sunbe.am 

^an Boru, a Tragedy V***.*', 

Brmune's Exposition of the 39 Articles 

Modern England 

Buckle's History of Civilisation 

- Posthumous Remains 

Buckton's Food and Home Cookery 

Health in the House 

Town and Window Gardening... 

Bults Hints to Mothers PLp.v; 

Maternal Management of Children . 
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ment V 4 '. 1 'V 

Bureomaster’s FamUy (The) 

Burke s Vicissitudes of Families 

Cabinet Lawyer 

Capets Age of the Antonines 
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Cayley's Iliad of Homer ” u 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Tmtns ... 


Chesney's Indian Polity 

Waterly) Campaign 

Church's Beginning of the Middle Ages ... 
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